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PREFACE. 

Lanouaoe long since became the universal medium through which 
to receive and impart ideas. Hence it may be termed the treasuiy 
of knowledge and of truth, from whose abundant stores are derived, 
mainly, our sodal happiness and intellectual pleasures. To have 
|k correct understanding of Icmguage^ therefore, is of the highest 
importance, as it will give us access to those various fountains of 
knowledge, whose myriad streams have hitherto fertilized the 
intellectual world. 

The wordSj however, of which language is composed, are but the 
^^ns of ideas. Hence, in learning to read or pronounce the words 
of any language, little benefit is derived, unless we possess the ability 
to perceive the ideas for which such words stand. The ultimate 
object^ then, of learning words, should be to acquire thereby a clear 
Understanding of the ideas imparted by them when correctly used. 

This Beader is designed for the middle class of pupils in our public 
schools, and is so arranged as to have a q>ecial bearing on the point 
to which. we have just referred. Part First embraces full and im- 
portant exercises in articulation, a few of the most simple roles 
relating to other prominent principles of elocution, illustrated by 
reading exercises, and furnishes a complete introduction to the sys- 
tem of rules in the Fourth Reader of this series. 

Part Second contains lessons in reading. These lessons are of 
sach a chanicter as to be easily* understood by the scholars for whom 
they have been prepared, and are characterized by a ^purity of lan- 
guage and sentiment, and a sprightly and attractive style. Each 
lesson is preceded by words for speBmg and defining, the correction 
of a few of the most common errors in pronunciation, and an occa- 
sional reference to the principles embodied in Part Pirst^ — and/o^ 
hwed by appropriate questions on the subject matter of the piece, the 
punctuation, and the correct application of the elocutionary rules and 
principles. 

To all these highly practical features, which have so uniformly se- 
cured for this book the most hearty approval of our best teachers^ 
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and rendered it one of the most popular in use, large and beautiful 
illustrations^ designed by BhiLings, and engraved by Andrew and Eil- 
iiEB, have been added; and the whole work has been caiefully re- 
vised and improved. A few verbal alterations have been made in the 
text, the spelling and defining lessons, the errors in pronunciation, and 
the questions; the punctuation has been corrected ; in some pieces the 
long paragraphs have been divided ; and, occasionally, a paragraph of 
new matter has been inserted to fill the page: but none of these 
changes will occasion any serious inconvenience in using the old and 
the new edition in the same class. 

It would seem hardly possible for the &ithfiil teacher to make uS& 
of all the advantages this new edition now affords for the improve- 
ment of his pupils, VTithout securing the most beneficial and satis&o- 
tory results. 

Acknowledging the efficient services of Mr. Kelson M. Holbrook, 
both in the former and the present revision of this entire series, we 
now offer the new edition of this Reader to a" generous and apprecia- 
ting public^ hoping that it may be found as well adapted to the wants 
of those for whom it has been prepared, as a book of this kind cyi 
well be, and that its use in our public schools may subserve the cause 
of popular education. S. TOWN. 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

r' 

It is recommended that the reading class be exercised^ firom time to time, on the 
Tables and Boles of Part First, nntil the principles are clearly understood, and can be 
correctly and intelligently applied in reading the lessons of Part Second. 

The words to be spelled and defined in Part Second, and the errors to be avoided, 
are selected from the reading lesson following; and the flgores standing opposite each, 
denote the paragraphs in which snch words occur. The figures introduced with 
the questions, denote the paragraphs iA whioh the tatmcen may be found. 

When a local defiinition is given to any word used in the lesson, such definition is 
inclosed in a parenihtHt^ that the pupil may understand it to be some peovMar sig- 
nification, and not the gwurdl import of the word. 

It is also recommended that the class be exerdsed in spelling and defining as many 
words, in addition to those selected, as time will allow ; and that the subject of each 
lesson, and the principles of Fart First, b« enforced by moie or less questions in addi- 
tion to those given. 

The lessons of the present edition, with one exertion, are arranged in the same 
order as in the old; but the paging has necessarily been changed by the insertion of 
the illustrations. A brief explanation, however, by the teacher, will harmonize the 
two editions in respect to this change and all others that hitve been made for the 
improvement of the book. 
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SECTION I. 

ABTIOUL ATI ON. 

Articulation consists in giving to every letter 
its appn^riate sound, and to every syllable and 
word a proper and distinctive utterance. 

EXPLANATION OF TERMS AND CHARACTERS. 

1. In the following tables, the alphabet is divided into 
vocals, sub-vocals, and aspirates. Vowels and diphtho&gs 
are v(^als. Consonants are sub-vocals or asj^tes. 

2. This mark ["] over a, «, t, o, or «, denotes its long 
sound, as heard m the words AAs, ^a^, ice^ 6de^ sHe. llie 
short sound of the vocals is not marked. 

8. This mark [^1 over e, e, or o, denotes the sound as 
heard in the words Xer, ««r, Idve, 

i. This mark [ '* 1 over a denotes its flat, or Italian sound, 
as heard in the word /dr. 

5. This mark [.. ] imder a denotes its broad sound, as 
heard in the word ball. 

6. Tips mark [ " ] over o denotes its sound as in move. 

7. This mark [ .» ] under u denotes its sound as in J\fl. 

8. Iliis mark [ . ] under e denotes its sound as in th^re. 

9. C, sounded like k^ is marked thus, e. 

10. O, sounded hke^', is marked thus, g- 

11. Th, when a sub-vocal,is marked thus, th. 

12. Ch, sounded like «^, is loarked thus, ch. 
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EXERCISE I. 

TABLE OF ELEMENTARY SOUNDS. 

NOTB. — Let the class, either individuallj or ia concert, first pronoimoe 
the word coQtainmg the element, and then enunciate the element hj itselfj 
▼aiying the intensity of the voioe as the teacher maj think proper ; thus, 
ale, a^ arm, a^ all, a, A& 
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AU 
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23 
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Bar 
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Ev 
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Eat 
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25 
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Woe ' 
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Bet 
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26 
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Yet 
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Ice 
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27 
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Buzz 
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It 
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28 
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Az'ure 


Zh 
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Th 


Thy 


TH 
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Do 
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Ng 


Sing 


Ng 


11 





Ox 
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Sne 
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14 
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Full 
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It 
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Th 


Thin 


TK 



QussTioNB.— How should fh6 table of elementary sounds be studied! How many 
Tocal elements ore there f What letters represent them? How many sub-Tocal ele- 
ments are there? What letters represent them? How many aspirate elements are 
there f What letters represent them ? How many elements has the letter a f Qiy 
them. How manj, ihe letter ef Jto^ Eepeat all the elements in their order ; thus, S, 
I, S, 4sa Combine eaeh lab-Toeal and asphate wMh all the ▼ooal elements ; thns, bl, 
ba, b§, fte. Beverse the order of the elements ; thns, Sb, Sb, ftb, Ac. 
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EXERCISE 11. 

TABLE OF SUBSTITUTES. 

KOTB.— The following is a list of letters frequently used as sabsUtntes 
to represent several of tbe elements as guren in the firai Exercise. The 
learner should first name the substitute, next the element it represents, and 
then the example in which it is combined. Thus, ei is a substitute for d 
(long aX as iu the word Vfin, etc. 
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sh 
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No'rion . 
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Wolf 
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.X 
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gz 


44 


Ecc-act' 
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EXEKGISE III. 

TABLE OF VOCAL COMBINATIONS. 

Note. — ^In this table, each vocal element is combined, in words, with all 
the sub-vocals and aspirates with which it is known to combine in the lan- 
guage. The class may be required to pronounce these words with an ex- 
plosive and forcible utterance, both individually and in concert, until the 
italicized letters can be easily and perfectly articulated in combination. 

1. The sound of a long ; as in date, date^fate^ gatey Aate, 
janey kale^ lade^ matey nape, pate, rate, aate, tome, vaney 
t^ave, yate, gaee, cAoin, ^Aone, lathey «Aape, whale. 

2. a flat, or Italian; as in dar, darky favy garhy harkyjoTy 
car, larky mar, nard, /?ar, raft, «alve, tor, vast, toaf^ yam, 
cj?ar, cAar, lo^A, fa'^Aer, afiai^,* 

3. a broad ; as in dall, dawny /all, ^all, Aaw, juvfy kaWy 
laWy mall, gnaw, jt>all, raw, «aw, toll, vault, trail, yawl, 
gau2e, oAalk, ^Aaw, ^Aawl, toharf. 

4. a short ; as in baty da&Yi, /at, ^at, Aat, ^am, cat, /ad, 
mat, nap, paty rat, «at, ^on, van, waXy yam, az'oth, cAap, 
san^, ^Aank, ^Aat, «Aall, tcAack. 

6. 6 long ; as in d€, efoep, feety yeese, heyjeexy kejy leCy mc, 
needy peaXy red, «ec, ^eem, veer, wey ye, aeal, cAeer, tAeme, tJieey 
«Ae, wheA. 

6. e short; as in bety deny /en, ^et, Aen,^et, keriy lety met, 
net, pety rest, set, teuy vex, ^et, yet, 2;ed, cAeck, ^Aeft, ^Aen, 
«Aed, wjAen. 

7. I long 'f as in ft/te, cKne, ^ne, ^}de, Aive, gthey kitey 
liney miney mne, jOine, npe, «^te, ^me, vme, mne, size, oAime, 
^Aigh, ^Aine, ahiney white. 

* Both Webster and Worcester regard the soand of a In the words rq/t, vaH^ wq/i; 
kUh, as intermediate between that of a in faU and a In far. Bat the soand of a in 
this class of words, though not quite so much prolonged, Is considered by Dr. Web- 
ster to be radically the same as it is In /ir, dawU^ ioe, ; and hence we have put all 
such words in the same class here* 
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8. i short ; as in bity din^ ^n, gimp^ hit^Jib^ kit^ Itt, mtz, 
mt,/mi, Wp, sity tin^ vSlj toit^ stnc, cAfii, sing^ thin^ with^ 
«Am, tthit. 

9. 5 long ; as in bolty dfome,/oe, go^ hole^joke^ coke, fone, 
mote, note, i>ole, rope, «ole, fone, t;ote, trove, yoke, sone, 
cAoke, ^Aole, ^ose, «AoaL 

10. d middk ; aB in ^ot, <fo,/ood, ^oom, Aoot, coop, A>se, 
movej noose, pool, roost, «onp, too^ tooo, ooze, car-tone^', 
too^A, boo^A, shoe. 

11. o short ; as in bot^ dot, /ox, ^ot, hoiyjot, cot, /ot, mop, 
not, jM>p, rot, «ot, ^op, not^'el, K^ot, yon, soc'oo, cAop, son^, 
Iftong, po^A'er, shoty tohop, 

12. t long; as in ^'gle, dbe,/tmie, gulsky At<e,/iine, cue, 
^ ^Kbe, mt<te, ntide, pule, rule,* «ue, ^une, yule, zu'mioy tnUhy 

9ure.^ 

13. n short ; as in huty dusty fimy guxiy Aut,/U8t, cull, A<11, 
must, nut,*pun, rut, «up, ^un, tml'gar, yug, buass, cAub, sun^, 
^Atmib, ^us, aAut, whvr, 

14. 1} middle ; as in 5ush, pucf'ding, /ull, su^'ar, could, 
huUy puU, pu««, pu^, i^ould, butcA'er, «Aould. 

15. ow and on ; as in bowy dowHyfowly gotety howyjotmcey 
cowy loudy motmty noun, potcty rout, aotithy tatany t^ouch, 
icound, cAot^e, moiUhy thoUy shout. 

Qu»noira.~-How- are the Tocal elements oomblned in Extdrdse third? What 
direction Is given for studying this Exerciser What combinations are glten In the 
flrst elaas of exampleift f Pronounce the Words. Pronoiinee the combinations in its)- 
ios. Oive the elements of the combinations. What combinations are given in the 
second olaas of examples? Pronounce the words. Pronounce the combinations in 
ttallcB, &o., Ac. • _■ 

* In the words rule, iruOi, si^re, Worcester sounds the « like o In move. But the 
best speaker^ In Dr. Webster^s view, give onlj a slight softening between the vocal 
and sub-vocal or aspirate, pronouncing the u, In all this elaas of words, In a less broad 
and open manner than the o in move, thus giving to tba letter its dlstinotlve elemen- 
tary sound somewhat modified. 

t 5 Is here a substitute for eh; c, In the words car, cat, coke, coop, cot, cue, call, 
oonld, cow, in the 8d, 4th, 9th, 10th, 11th, Ifith, 18th, 14th, and 15th olssseB of the ex- 
amples, is a substitute for t; and g, In the word f^ibe, in the 7th class of exa m ples, Is 
a substitute for j. 
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EXERCISE IV. 

TABLE OF THS SUB-VOCAIi AITD ASPIRATE COHBINATIOirS. 

Note. — ^The following exercises,' in the sab-yocal and aspirate combina- 
tions of difficalt enundaUon, are so arranged that the class can pronoance 
the words either in concert or individiiaUjr. Both ways are recommended. 
The italic letters denote the oombinations whose elements are to be dearlf 
and distinctly uttered. It is strongly niged upon the teacher to exercise 
his class frequently in fkia, and aJl the foregnng Tables. 

1. ProAe, -prc^esy pro^W, proft'c&f, pro^'«*/ bobSfe, bub- 
Hesyhnhbrdy huhM*d8ty\mhbr8t; Mne, bright ; ^edffe^ ^edg*d; 
cnu^Zs, 0T2^dle8y cndPdy crae^rd«^,-Gra^«ft . 

2. Ghidy gisLdcPfiy gl&dcPnSy ^bddrtCd ; dreamy dHve; 
amiJ, 2ixmd8t; bread^A, htesdihs; deecfo, weeds; ba^, 
hsL^ieSy h9^dy hsU^daty hnt/Pat. 

3. Sti/; stif'nystiff'nsy sti^»W//nend, jo/irensy ; whifsy 
]^uf8t; ^fthy ^/ihs; Vifty liftsy lijrst; %, %a, %^V, 
digg'dsty digg^st. 

4. 6r/ee, ^^eam ; wiagiey nanglesy mxagPdy jxdngrdaty min« 
gPst; grsaxky gnef] dsny cfiff; sparA^ sparA^6«, sparA^T^/, 
spsrki^dsty spaxM^st ; blac£, blacA^X hhui^nsy hh/ck^n^dy 
hhdi^n^dst 

5. CWme, crick; rocA:, rooJ^dy rooA;^, rook^st; s^y acfo, 
aefst; hulby hxilba; hoW, ho^, hold^st; twelfth; hUgey 
bilged; miZ^, milksy valJ^d ; whe/m, whidmsy whdm^dy 
whelm^st. ' ^ 

6. HeZp, he^«, help^dy hdp^dst ; fsdscy MPst; hesUhy 
heaUhs; mdty meltSy md^st; Bolvey solvesy solv^dy solv^st; 
teehy wh^ds; seemsy wem^dy aeem^sty fieem^dst; txmmphy 
tn\imph8y\nxvnph^d, 

1. ThvtmpyihwnpSythxmip^st; prompt, prompt*, prompt st; 
hendy hendsy hend^st; Hfingy wingsy wmg'dy wing'st ; thanA:, 
thaw*«, thaank'dy ihsmf^^j! raw^^* rmg^d; xmncey minc'd; 
tixtushy^ f^nch^d. 
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8. "Months mojiths ; wa^«, wsnfst; man\ plans; rifpley 
ripjoT*, rippPd, rip/jTcfof, nppPat; de^'w, deepens ; pnnoe^ 
prsoice; hopes, hcp^st, hcp^d; depth, d^hs ; card, cxxrbsy 
Qurb^d, Qswrb^dst, awb^st. 

9. Guart?, guar^, gasard*8t ; dwar/i dwar/« y ur^c, wg^d; 
mar^, inar^^, marAj'ef, mark'dsty msrk^st ; fwl, fwls, fnrPdy 
farPst ; form, torms, form^st, formed, tomi'dst; soom, 
acorns. Boomed, Bcom^dst, scom^st. 

10. Harp, harps, harped/ -pierce, pierced; harst, hnrsts; 
hurt, hurts, harfst; hearth, hearths; march, marched; 
curve, curved, carv^st, carv^dst; spears, spheres; shriXL, «Aall; 
hask, hasks, hask^d, hask^st. 

11. Nestle, ne^lesine&trst; Ks^'n, hsfns, hatWd, li^Wst; 
spar, spleen, spraj ; hsp, hi^, hsp^d; stand, «^rand ; rest, rests, 
risfst; len^^A, lengths, lengthen, lengthWd, lengthWdst; 
thrive, writhe, writhes, writhed, ymtKst ; ratUe, rattles, tat- 
iPd, rattPst, rattPdst. 

12. Sweet's/I, Bweet'*ns,Bweet'*n*d; watch,watch^d,w3ich*dst; 
shouts, shouf St; craved, crav*dst; rat?7, ravels, rav^Vd; &ev^n, 
sevens, seventh; waves, wav^ st, gaz^d; puzzle, puzzles, puz* 
TsPd, puzzPdst, pnzzPst; reason, reasons, reas^rCd, reasWat. 



EXERCISE T. 

SPECIAL RULES IN ART! CUL ATIOX. 

KOTE.—- The main defects in articulation lie in such errors as are speci- 
fied in the followmg rules. They are to a great extent common, espe- 
cially in &miliar conversation. Xt is, therefore, yery important that the 
teacher should keep these rules before his pupils by frequent reference as 
well as by an every-day exercise. 

RiTLE 1. Avoid pronouncing ow like ^; as, Hol^ 
\er for hollow, &c. 

Pronounce the following : — ^Foriow, win'dow, pil'low, 
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mead'ow, fellow, spar'row, wid'ow, har'row, callow, shal'- 
low, for'row, yellow. ^ 

Rule 2. Avoid pronouncing ing like in; as, 
Read'ew /or read'«ny, &c. 

, Pronounce the following : — Spell'ing, speak'ing, writ'- 
ing, pars'ing, drink'ing, eat'ing, playing, walking, run'ning, 
singing, laugh'ing, paint'ing. 

Rule 3. Avoid pronouncing m^nt like mtmt ; as, 
Gov'em-mwnt for gov'em-m^nt, &c. 

Pronounce the following : — ^Judg'ment, de-camp'ment, 
e^uip'ment, re-sent'ment, a-mend'ment, ad-vance'ment, con- 
tent'ment, re-fresh'ment, de-base'ment, al-lure'ment. 

Rule 4. Avoid suppressing letters in pronuncia^ 
tion; as, Pr'-vent' /or prevent', &o. 

Pronounce the following : — ^Pro-mote', pro-ceed', pre- 
dict', pre-vail', pre-cise', prerserve', pro-fane', pro-fess', pro- 
vide', pro-found', pro-nounce'. 

Rule 5. Avoid substituting the sound of one let- 
ter for that of another ; as, Pop'^-lous for pop'w-lous. 

Pronounce the following: — Reg'u-lar, ed'u-cate, sin''- 
gu-lar, stim'u-late, ar-tic'u-late, des'o-late, el'o-quence, cor- 
rob'o-rate, per-pen-dic'a-lar, ig'no-rance. 

Rule 6. Avoid suppressing syllables in pronun- 
ciation; as, His't'ry/or his'to-ry, &c. 

Pronounce the following : — ^In'ter-est, ut'ter-ance, sal'- 
a-ry, li'bra-ry, con'fer-ence, lit'er-a-ture,tem'per-ance, ge-og'ra- 
phy, medl-cine, fo'li-age, ref 'er-ence, suf 'fer-ance, dif 'er-ent. 

Rule 7. Avoid joining the last letter of a word 
with the one following; as, A nice house, for An 
ice house, &c. 

Read the following Sentences : — ^That last still night. 
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He can debate on either side of the question. TVJho ever 
imagined such an ocean to exist ? 

Qmnoira.— What Is artteal»tton J [See page 7.] Under bow muij epcdal rules 
Is it treated U this Exercise f Whst is the first f Oive several example*. What is 
the 8d mle f Give exsmples of the error and its oorreetion. Repeat the esamptstf 
given under it What is the 8d Me f Give the examples vnder it Repeat mle 4th. 
Pronounce the words given under it What is the 6th rule f Will yon pronoonce 
th«rwords given under it? What is the 6th mle f Will yon pronounce the list of 
words given under it r What is the Tth rale t Is that an important mle f Will you 
read all the sentences both eorreetly and incorrectly f 



SECTION II. 
ACCENT. 



Accent is a more forcible utterance of some one 
syllable in a word, so as to distinguish it from the 
others. It is marked thus [']; as in mat'ron. 

Rule. Each syllable on which the accent falls 
must be uttered with its proper and distinctive 
stress of voice. 



EXERCISE I. 

WORDS ACCENTED ON THE FIRST SYLLABLE. 

Na'tion, sta'tion, ra'tion, mo'tion, no'tion, ab'sent, ac'cent, 
ac'tion, ad'der, ap'ple, chap'ter, clat'ter, gen'tle-man. 

NoTB.— In this exercise and the following under Section IL, some of 
the words which illastiate the rule are divided into syllables. 

THE ROB IN* 

1. In a very severe win-ter, when there was a great 
quan-ti-ty of snow on the ground, and it was dif-fi- 
cult for the birds to find any thing to eat, a gen-tle- 
man allowed his chil-dren to get crums of bread, 
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small seeds, and some grain, to feed them at the par-lor 
win-dow. 

2. The spar-rows and sev-er-al other birds used to 
come, in a great hur^ry, and pick up the food as fast 
as pos-si-ble. When they were sat-is-fied, and were gone 
away, there came a pret-ty lit-tle rob-in that picked 
about for the crams they had left. 

3. He always hopped up close to the window, and 
turned his head and looked in so pret-ti4y, that he soon 
became a fa-vor-ite with the chil-dren. When they saw 
him com-ing, there-fore, they opened the window, and 
put out a few fresh crums for him. 

4. As they grew more fond of him every day, it was 
not long before they left the window open for a little 
while to see him eat, and went back a few steps that 
he might not be frightened. 

5. The littl#^ robin veiy soon hopped over the edge of 
the window, and turned his eye toward the children. Then 
he hopped a little further, and gave another look at them. 
They were so much pleased at this, that they began to 
laugh ; and the robin, being frightened, flew away. 

6. The next day they left the window open again ; 
and in he came. The children were very still ; and he 
came further into the room, and staid some time. 

7. At last he became so tame that he chose to stay in 
the room ; he would eat crums out of the children's 
hands, and hop upon their shoulders or heads, and 
seemed to be quite at home. He continued in the house 
until warm weather, and then flew away to the woods. 

QimriONS. — What is accent? How do jon describe the oharacter that iiMurks it? 
What is the rule? * Prononnce the words under it. For what are the words divided 
Uito syllables in this Exercise ? What is the first? On what syllable does the accent 
fall ? Point out the next six words, and tell on which syllable the accent &lls lb 
each word. What words not divided are accented on the first syllable ? 
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EXERCISE II. 

WORDS ACCENTED ON THE SECOND SYLLABLE. 

Ap-pear', en-dear', de-feat', re-peat', re-veal', conrceal', 
eom-mit', oom-per, be-&ll', re^iall', ooa-tend'ed, im-kindly. . 

THE MORB LOVE THE BETTER PLAY^ 

1. Peteb and Philip were driving hoop ; and each was 
striving with all his might to drive his hoop further than 
the other. A- way they went with great speed for twenty 
rods ; and Peter thought he had gained several feet. 

2. Just then a cow stepped into the path be-fore 
Peter^ and stopped his hoop. He was so angry that he 
beat the cow with his bat^ and then threw stones at her. 
Philip passed on and won the race. 

3. Why was Peter angry with the cow, and why was 
he so cruel as to beat her^ when she meant no harm ? 
Be-canse he was adfiah. He was trying, to please no 
one but him-self ; and self hates every thing that conges 
in its way. 

4 " Come/' said Peter, " that was not fair ; we will 
try a-gain.*' So they started a-gain, but had not gone 
far when Philip's hoop broke. He had felt pleased 
when the cow stopped Peter ; and now he was greatly 
vexed at his own mis-hap. 

5. Peter won the game, and called out loudly, — " A 
fair beat, a fair beat \" But Philip con-tend-ed that 
it was not fair ; and so they dis-put-ed a-bout it with 

, many hard words, till they felt very un-kind-ly toward 
each other. 

6. Thus both were made un-kind and un-hap-py by 
their selfishness. Each wished to conquer the other; 
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and neither could patiently bear any opposition. At 
length they a-greed to try once more. 

7. Philip took a new hoop; and Peter looked care- 
fully at his own, and found that it was strong. There 
were neither cows nor any other things in the way ; and 
each felt confident of the victory. 

/ 8. They both strove with all their might, and kept 
side by side for more than forty rods, with-out its ap- 
pear-ing that either had gained on the other. 

9. The road was narrow^ and each had tried hard to 
keep his hoop close to his own side ; but at this place 
both hoops turned a little toward the middle of the road, 
which caused their bats to hit each other ; and then the 
hoops met, and were en-tan-gled, and stopped to-geth-er. 

10. Each boy flew into a rage, and instantly charged 
the fault upon the other ; and they be-gan to beat each 
other. After two or three hard blows, they were both 
tired of this part of the game ; and each took his hoop 
and marched toward home, crying, and scolding, and say- 
ing, "I'll never play with you a-gain so long as I live." 

11. When Philip and Peter had gone, two other boys, 
named Moses and Nathan, cfkme along to drive hoop. 
Moses was ten years old, and Nathan was only seven ; 
so Nathan could not drive as fast as Moses, and he often 
drove his hoop out of the path. 

12. Once Moses dropped his bat, and the hoop fell ; 
and Nathan then thought that he should win. Moses, 
how-ev-er, made haste, and socm overtook Nathan ; but 
he would not pass him. He let his hoop turn a-side, 
that his little friend might en-joy the pleasure of win- 
ning, if he wished it. 

13. They both laughed heartily at the good run they 
had had, and were pleased be-cause they had tried so 
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hard to drive their hoops well ; but neither cared which 
won the game. 

14. In this pleasant manner they played an hour; 
and Moses had more pleasure in showing Nathan how 
to drive his hoop well, than he would have had in win- 
ning all the games in the world* 

15. Presently an-oth-er boy, named John, came a-long 
with-out any hoop. He was as old as Moses^ and 




could drive as well. When he saw that Nathan could 
not go as fast as Mojses, he said, " I guess that Nathan 
will win half the games, if you will let me drive his 
hoop/' • 

16. Moses answered, that they did not care a-bout 
winning ; but he was willing that any one should drive 
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the other hoop : so they took a fair start ; and both 
tried with all their might. 

17. John won the game ; but he called it Nathan's, 
and only praised Kathan and his. hoop. Moses also 
joined in the pleasure, and said he was glad that Nathan 
had im-proved so much. 

18. At the next trial Moses fairly won the game. 
" Well/' said Nathan, " now, Moses, we are even : I am 
glad you won this ; for you are always so kind that I 
should not like to gain more than you do." 

19. At the Uisxt game John fell down ; and Moses 
stopped short, and gave him an-oth-er start A-gain 
they tried, and they ran a-gainst each other. They went 
back to the be-gin-ning of the race, and took a fresh 
start ; but the coi^ came back just in time .to stop one 
of the hoops. • 

20. They all laughed at these interruptions ; and 
Nathan said the cow ought to learn better manners 
than to spoil the game. 

21. They played very briskly for two hours, without 
once speaking an ill-word, or feeling unkindly. Each 
of them won a great many games ; but as they cared 
only to play well and please each other, they kept no 
account ; and neither of them knew which had gained 
most. 

22. When they parted, they said they had had a fine 
play ; and they agreed to meet again on the after- 
noon of the next holiday. Who can not see, that the 
reason why these two boys played so much more pleas- 
antly, and were so much happier than Peter and Philip, 
was because they were not selfish ? 

23. If you carefully notice your feelings wheu you are 
at play or at work, you will find that you are patient 
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and kind jirhen you ore trying to please others, or to do 
them good ; and that you are fretful and unkind, when 
you work or play for yourself. 

24. You will also find that you are happy, when you 
try to make others happy ; but that you have no true 
happiness, when you are trying to make none happy but 
yourself. 

QuxsnoirB.— Repeat the role for accent PjroDonnce the worda at the head of 
this Ezerdae. On which syllable doee the accent ihll? For what are lome words 
dlTlded Into sfOables In this Szeraisef Which la the ftivtr On which sf liable la the 
accent r Point ont other words, and name the syllable on which the accent (Ula. 
What la the mors! of this lesson f 



. EIEECISE III. 

WORDS ACCSHTED OH THE THIRD SYLLABLE. 

TTn-der-stand', in-vi-ta'tion, mod-er-a'tion, an-te-ced'ent, 
in-ter-mit'tent, hor-i-zon'tal, ftm-da-ment'al, prod-i-gal'i-ty. 

THE BROKEN INKSTAND* 

1. As Edward and Charles were one day playing in 
their school-room, a boy by the name of Fellows came 
in, bringing a little dog that belonged to one of their 
teachers. 

2. "Now/' said Fellows, "we will have some rare 
sport. Here, Fido,'* said he to the dog, "let us see 
what you can do ;-i-here, catch this rule." The dog did 
as he was ordered, to the no small diversion of Edward 
and Charles. 

3. They all engaged eagerly in the sport, and, for a 
long time, amused themselves by making Fido jump over 
a desk which stood in the room, to pick up a glove or 
an apple, which they alternately threw to the other side. * 
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4. In the eagerness of tlieir pursuit, they did not per- 
ceive that an inkstand had been carelessly left on the 
desk by another lad, till, by an un-ex-pect-ed leap, Fido 
struck his hind feet against it, and, in an instant, it lay 
in pieces on the floor. 

5. Their play immediately ceased : the boys, for a 
moment, looked at each other with much alarm ; for they 
well knew that the teacher, to whom it belonged, was a 
severe man, and that acts of carelessness frequently in- 
curred an equal punishment with errors of a far more 
heinous nature. 

6. " What can we do ?" said Fellows, turning to his 
companions as they stood gazing on the sparkling frag- 
ments, " what can we do ?" " Do 1" replied Edward; " we 
must go instantly, and tell Mr. Smith the whole truth.'' 

7. "What ! tell Mr. Smith !" answered Fellows, in 
astonishment : " why, you would not surely be such a 
fool as : to get a flo^ng for such a trifle. Better, by 
half, shut Fido into the room, and let him suppose it 
was his puppy that broke it ; and he won't flqg his own 
dog, I '11 be bound to say. 

8. " So, you see, no harm will be done ; and the blame 
will faU where it should, on Master Fido. Fido," he 
said, patting the dog's long ears, " what say you to a 
whipping. Master Fido ?" " You would not be so 
mean, surely !" said Charles. 

9. " Mean 1 indeed," answered Fellows, " that's just 
like you, — always preaching up nursery notions. Let 
me tell you, young gentleman, when you have seen a 
little more of the world, you will become wiser. 

10. "Besides, I say," he repeated, seeing that Charles 
was about to reply, " it was his dog that broke it ; and 
I see no reason why we should suffer for his fault." 
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11. "But, Fellows/' said Edward, "evasion is as 
wrong as positive falsehood. It is true that it was the 
puppy's feet that threw down the inkstand; but it was 
you who enticed him into the room ; and it was through 
our carelessness, in not examining the desk, that the ac- 
cident happened.'' 

12. "Well, Master Wise-sayer," retorted Fellows, 
" do as you like ; but I shall take care how I play again 
with such mighty men of truth/' 

13. Not-with-stand-ing the sneer with which this 
speech was accompanied, and which shook, for a moment, 
poor Charles'! res-o-lu-tion more than all the argu- 
ments which had been used, they went directly to Mr. 
Smith, generously taking upon themselves the whole 
blame, and not even alluding to the presence of Fellows 
at the same time. 

14. "My good boys," said Mr. Smith (who, though a 
severe, was by no means an unjust, man), " the honor 
and truth that you have this day evinced deserve en- 
couragement instead of blame. 

15. " The act of carelessness will not, I trust, occur 
again ; and I shall therefore pass it over without any 
further ob-ser-va-tion, hoping that your example will 
extend its influence through the school, and ardently 
wishing that you may ever retain the excellent principles 
that you have received. 

16. "Trifles, my lads, make the sum of human things; 
trifles often stamp our character through life ; and he 
who disdains falsehood, or even evasion, in a matter of 
little consequence, may be trusted in things of moment." 

17. " Thirty years after this incident took place," said 
Mr. Smith, " Edward and Charles belonged to the most 
honorable, wealthy, and respectable class of society in 
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the city where they resided. But Fellows, ^ continued 
he, "was an inmate of the State's Prison. He had 
committed nmnerons crimes, was tried, found guilty, 
and sentenced to hard lobar for UfeP 

Quwnon.— Prononaee the words at the head of this Exercise. For what are some 
words divided into syllables in this reading lesson? Will yon point ont the first 
one? On which syllable does the aocent iUl? Will yon name that qrllable? Pro- 
Bounce the word. Point out other words thus accented.— What moral does this 
Xzerdse inculcate ? 



^ '.; 



SECTION III. 

f 



EMPHASIS. 

Emphasis is a forcible stress of voice on some 
word or words in a sentence, to distinguish them 
from others, on account of their relative importance. 

When words are emphatic, tiiey are sometimes printed in iiaUcaj if • 
more emphatic, in small capitals; if very emphatic, in CAPITALS. 

JSkoamples in which a change of emphasis affecis ihe meamng. 

1. Did you give an orange to James ? No, sir ; John gave it 

2. Did you give an orange to James ? No, sir ; he bought it 

3. Did you give an orange to James ? No, sir; it was tkpear, 

4. Did you give an orange to James f No, sir ; I gave it to John. 



EXERCISE I. 

Rule 1. Words that are very important in 
meaning are emphatic. 

SZAMPLBS. 

Up/ comrades, up/ Hence/ home/ you idle creatures, get you 
home / Ho/ watchman, ho / fToe unto you, Pharisees / Angds and 
ministers of grace, defmd us I 
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THE DISAPPOINTHENT^ 

1. ''It snows! it snows \" exclaimed little Winiam, 
as he came ninniDg in from school one day ; '' ^hat/ne 
tiTnes we shall have now !'* 

2. "Why, what will you do, William?" said his 
mother, looking up from her work. 

3. " O, we shall coast, and slide, and make snow^ 
balls." 

4. " All that is very /Tie, to be sure," said his mother; 
"but how would you like to go to school to-morrow in a 
snow-Btorm ?" 

5. "I should admire it. I shall put on my new 
mittens, and tie my cap down under my chin. You 
know, mother, I have not tied it down once this winter, 
because I wanted to be tough. Mother, when I was 
down to grandmother's, the other day, she told me a 
story about you.'* 

6. "About we .^*' 

7. " Yes, mother;" she said that once, when you were 
a little girl about as large as I am, you started to come 
from school without your mittens, and your fingers ached 
so with the cold that you could not help crying; and, 
by-and-by, the schoolmaster came along, and said, 
* What is the fnatter, little girl ? Why do you not put 
on your mittens?' and you looked up with the tears 
freezing on your cheeks, and said, ^I want to be tough/ 
Do you remember that, mother ?" 

8. " yes,'' said his mother, laughing, " I remember 
it very well ; and I recollect, too, that I asked him 
whether, if I cried, that would prevent njy getting 
tough." 

9. " And did he think it would, mother ?" 
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10. ^^ I do not know : he laughed, and said I had 
better put on my mittens, and try my experiment when 
it was not quite so cold." 

11. "Well, mother," said William, "I mean to see 
if I can not go to school some cold day without my 
mittensy and not cry," His mother smiled at his brave 
resolution, but advised him to have his mitten* in his 
pocket, in case his courage should not hold out. 

12. The snow fell fast in beautiful large flakes ; and 
William stood for some time at the window, watching 
them as they came down and lighted softly on every tree, 
and bush, and little twig. At length he exclaimed, ^^ 0, 
how pretty it is 1" 

13. "What is it?" said little Sarah, who had been 
playing with her doll on the floor. She jumped up, 
got her little cricket, and came to the window to see 
what William was looking at. 

14. She watched the snow-flakes for a minute or two, 
and then, looking up in her brother's face, said, " Are 
ihej feaihera, William ?" The boy laughed, and looked 
at his mother, as much as to say, " She does not know 
every thing j does she ?" 

15. That night William went to bed full of the idea 
of the grand times he should have to-morrow ; for it 
would be Saturday y and school would not keep all day. 
He lay awake a good while, thinking about the coasting 
and the snow-balling. 

16. He was so animated that, after he fell asleep, he 
kicked off the bed-clothes, and dreamed he was in a 
snow-bank. When his mother came to see him, as she 
always did before she went to bed, he cried out in his 
sleep, " It IS not /air to peU me when I am down*' 

17. Alas for William's bright visions ! They melted 
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awaj^ as many a bright vision has before. In the coarse 
of the night the snow-storm turned to rain ; and in the 
morning every flake had disappeared. Poor William was 
dreadfully disappointed ; and I am sorry to say he was 
quite oat of humor aboat it^ and came into the break*- 
fast-room looking very cross indeed. 

18. "What is the matter, William?" said his 
mother ; for she missed his sanny smile in a moment. 

19. "/«ay it is too hadP' exclaimed he, ponting, 

20. " What is too bad, William ?" 

21. " Why, the snow is all gone !" said William ; and 
he looked up as if he had a good mind to cry. 

22. " I am very sorry for your disappointment,'^ said 
his mother ; " but never mind, William, we shall have 
plenty of snow-storms before winter is over ; so cheer up, 
my dear, and after breakfast I will tell you an anecdote.'' 

23. " An anecdote ! What is that, mother ?" 

24. "It is a story." 

25. William's face brightened somewhat at the sound 
of a story ; and he finished his breakfast with rather a 
better appetite than when it was begun. As soon as 
breakfast and prayers were over, the children gathered 
round their mother to hear the anecdote. 

26. " You have heard, children, of the shepherd of 
Salisbury Plain, a very poor and a very good man. One 
day when he was tending his sheep, a gentleman rode 
up, and said, ^ Friend, what do you think the weather 
will be to-morrow ?' ^ Why,' said the old man, ' it will 
be just such weather as pleases me.* 

27. "The gentleman was surprised that he should 
answer him so, and asked him what he meant. ' I mean,, 
sir,' said the old man, ^ that it will be Just such weather 
as pleasMSod; and whatever pleases God^ pleases me" 
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28. '^ What a good old man!" exclaimed Eugenia. 
William <lid not speak ; but he looked as if he thought 
the story was meant for him. 

QmcsTioMB.— What is emphasis t How are cmphatlo words sometimes printed? 
Bead the ezamplet illastrating a change of emphaste. What is rule first ? Bead the 
examples under it. How are the emphatic words printed in this Sxereise ? Which is 
the first? Point oat several others. 



EIEECISE II. 

Rule 2. Two or more words opposed to each 
other in meaning are emphatic by contrast. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. The mind that would be ?iappy must be great. 

2. It is not so difficult to talk well as to Uve well 

3. Study not so much to show knowledge as to acquire it, 

4. He that can not hear a jest should not Tndke one. 
6. It is not so easy to study as to say study. 

THB LISTENER** 

1. Chablottk Waldbn had a constant desire to hear 
what every body was saying ; and she was so mean as 
to listen at doors, and to hide herself, that she might 
hear things that were not intended for her to know. 

2. Charlotte's mother often told her that a listener is 
almost as bad as a thief. A thi^ steals vnoney orprop^ 
erty that belongs to other people ; and a listener steals 
the secrets of others. All persons that are in the habit 
of listening, in this manner, make themselves appear 
mean, and deserve to be punished. 

. 3. Charlotte's father and mother sent her out of Ihe 

* Only such examples are marked, in (his and in each of the foUomng 
ExecdBee, as plainly illnstrate the rule under which the Ezerdae oocacSr 
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room, when they were going to talk of an j thing that 
they did not wish her to hear ; but she always remained 
listening at the door, with her ear close to the key-hole. * 
4 One of her curls once got entangled in the key ; 
and, when her &ther suddenly opened the door, she fell 
forward into the room, and hurt her nose so that it bled. 

5. When she knew that her mother had visitors in the 
parlor, or that her father had gentlemen there with him 
on1)usine88, she would quit her lessons or her playthings, 
and come softly down stairs and listen at the door, 
or would slip into the garden and crouch down under 
the open window, that she might hear what they 
were saying. 

6. Once, when she was stooping, half double, under 
the parlor window, her father, not knowing that she 
was there, and finding that a fly had got into a glass of 
beer that he was going to drink, went to throw out the 
beer, and emptied the tumbler on Charlotte's head. 

7. Once, when she heard her mother say, that she 
expected two ladies at three o'clock on particular busi- 
ness, Oharbtte went into the parlor before the time of 
th^ arrival, and hid herself under a bed that stood 
there. 

8. Here she lay till the ladies arrived, and her mother 
came down to them. A dog, belonging to one of the 
ladies, ran directly to the bed, and began to snuff and 
soratch as if he had found something. 

9. The lady said, " I think Carlo must have smelled 
a cat under the bed." Mrs. Walden got up to look ; 
but, before she reached the bed, the dog had lifted the 
bed-clothes with his nose ; and she discovered the naughty 
girl, who hid her face with her hands. 

10. Her mother called one of the maids, desiring her 
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to take Charlotte, and lock her up in a back chamber 
for the remamder of the day. 

11. One evening, after she was old enough to put 
herself to bed, her little lamp blew out as she was going 
up stairs ; and she went down to the kitchen to get it 
lighted. When she came near the door, she found that 
the servants were talking with some of their acquaint- 
ances about families in which they had formerly lived. 

12. Being very desirous of hearing all they said, she 
did not go into the kitchen to light her lamp, but slip- 
ped into the cellar, which had two doors, — one opening 
into a little entry , and the other, into the kitchen itse^. 

13. Leaning her head against this door, which had a 
very wide crack, she seated herself on a large log of 
wood, and listened for a while with great attention, till 
she began to doze, and at last fell fast asleep. 

14 When the servants were going to bed, they bolted 
both the cellar doors, not knowing that any person was 
there, and went up stairs, leaving Charlotte in a deep 
sleep. 

15. Some time in the middle of the night, she awoke 
by falling off the log, backward, upon a heap of coal. 
The back of her head was very much huit, and began 
to bleed. 

16. When she first awoke, she did not know where 
she was, or what had happened to her ; but, when she 
found herself alone, at midnight, in the dark cellar, and 
felt the pain of the bruises and cuts in her head and 
neck, and knew that the blood was trickling from them, 
she began to scream violently. 

17. The loudness of the noise awoke her father and 
mother ; and Mr. Walden, putting on his, flannel gown, 
and taking the night-lamp, ran up into Charlotte's 
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room, knowing the voice to be hers. To his great 
surprise, he found that she was not there, and that 
there, was no appearance of her haying been in bed' 
that night. 

18. The screams grew louder and louder ; and Mr. 
Walden found that they came from the cellar. By this 
time, every one in the house was up ; and the women 
stood at the head of the stairs, while the servant-man 
followed Mr. Walden. 

19. When they came to the cellar, they found Char- 
lotte stretched on a bed of coal, her white frock black- 
ened by the coal dust and stained with blood, her face 
deadly pale, and herself altogether ii\ a sad condition. 

20. Her father took her in his arms ; and it was some 
time before she could speak to tell how she came in the 
cellar,. He carried her to her mother, who was much 
shocked to see her in such a wretched state; 

21. Charlotte's soiled and bloody clothes were taken 
off ; and she was washed, and a clean night-gown put 
on her. The wounds in her head and neck were dressed 
with bandages ; and she was carried to bed crying, and 
faint with the loss of blood. She had a high fever, and 
could not sleep ; and her mother sat by her bed-side all 
the rest of the night. 

22. By the time Charlotte Walden had got well of 
her wounds, she was entirely cured of her inclination for 
listening, and never again showed a desire to overhear 
what people were talking about, or to pry into secrets. 

QussTioHS.— What is rale second under Emphasis? Bead the examples nnder It 
What bind of emphasis are « they designed to illustrate? What is the first example 
in the reading exercise, which illustrates the rule ? Why are these words emphatic ? 
Point out other examples, and tell why the words are emphatic ?— What bad habit 
had Charlotte ? How was she cured of it ? 
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SECTION IV. 

INFLECTION. 

An Inflection in reading or speaking is a modi- 
fication of the voice, commonly referring to the 
f/^ard and downward sHdes. 

There are four inflections besides the cadence ; namely, the Rising 
Inflection^ FaUmg Inflection^ Circumflex^ and Monotone. 

This character [^ ] denotes the rising inflection, or upward slide. 

This character [ ^ ] denotes the Ming inflection, or downward sUde; 

This character [^] denotes the circumflex. 
« This character [-] denotes the monotone. 

THE RlSmO Aira PALLmO INFLECnOXS. 

The rising inflection is an upward turn or slide 
of the voice ; as, Will you go to-ddy ? 

The falling inflection is a downward turn oi: slide 
of the voice; as, Where has he g6ne? 

EXERCISE L 

Rule 1. Questions that can be answered by tfes 
or no generally require the rising inflection, and 
their answers, ih^ falling. 

EX.V.MPLE&. 

1. Will you loan me a bo6k ? Yds. 

2. Has your father gone to S6.stoii? Nd. 

3. Shall you travel by r^ih-oad ? Y^ 
4 Did Clodius waylay Mflo ? He did. 

5. Hold you the watch to-nfght? We do, my Idrd. 

6. Are they the ministers of Chrfst ? I am mdre. 

7. Did Cicero write po^ms 9 So says history. 

8. Did he travel for health? He did, my lord. 
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THE PEACOCK* 

1. Father. Why is it, Jane, that you dislike the pea- 
cock so much ? Has he attempted to hurt you ? 

2. Jane. No, sir ; he has never done me any harm ; 
"but I can not bear to see him strutting about so proud 
of his feathers. 

3. Father, Do you not think his plumage beaiitiful ? 

4. Jane, Yfes, sir ; but then I do not like to see him 
make such a display of it. Whenever I pass the vain 
thing, he always spreads his tail, and struts about to 
catch my notice ; but now I never look at him. 

5. Father. Do you know that he does this from pride ?. 
Perhaps it is his way of showiqg his regard for you. He 
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surely would not take such pains, unless he wished to 
please you. 

6. c/awe. I know he wishes to show off his pliims^ ; 
and, I will teach him to be more modest, by taking no 
notice of him. 

7. Father, Did you ever see him before a 16oklng- 
glass ? 

8. Jane [langhtng.] K6^ indeed, father: he does not 
make his toilet as we do. 

9. Father, Then he does not waste so much time, 
perhaps. But I forgot to ask you, Jane, how you like 
the new bonnet your mother bought yesterday. 

10. Jane. I can not bear it. I shall be ashamed to 
wear it to church to-morrow. 

11.. Faiher. Do you dislike its shape ? 

12. Jane. No, sir ; its shape is well enough. 

13. Father. Is it not adapted to the season ? 

14. Jane. Y^s, sir ; it is warm enough, I dare say. 

15. Father. Why, then, do you dislike it so much ? 

16. Jane. I expected a splendid ribbon, and a couple 
of ostrich-feAthers, at least. 

17. Foiher. Pray, what did you wish to do with 
them ? 

18. Jane. Wear them, to be sure. You don't think I 
would shut them up in my trunk, and never show them. 
There is not an ostrich-feather in the village; and I 
hoped I should have worn the first one, and mortified 
the country girls. 

19. Father. Do you think the young ladies of the vil- 
lage would be pleased to see you looking so much finer 
than they, and showing yourself off as you propose ? 

20. Jane. I don't care whether they like it or not, if 
I am pleased myself. 
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21. Father. What will you do if they hate you, and 
refuse to look at you ? for so you treat the poor peacock. 

22. Jane, Why, &ther, do you think I resemble the 
peacock? 

23. Father. I must confess, my daughter, that I can not 
see any difference in your favor. If you hate him for 
his vanity and pride, althoi^h he is only a poor bird, 
without reason to guide him, how can you expect any 
thing but hatred, if you show off your dress and strut 
about as he does ? The poor bird, in my opinion, shows 
less pride in displaying his own feathers, than you do in 
wishing to display the feathers of an ostrich, or any other 
borrowed finery. 

QuMTxom.— What is the meaning of infleetion? B7 what namee or tenni do we 
dietingoieh the inflections f B7 what characten f Besoribe each ohanujter, and tell 
what it denotes. What is the rising inflection ? What is the Ming inflection f What 
is the mie for reading questions that can be answered by y6» or not Bead some of 
the examples. Which is the flirst qnestion and answer in the reading exercise, that 
illustrate the rule ? Point oat others that are marked. Point out others not marked, 
tell why they illustrate the rule, and how they should be read.— What is the moral off 
this reading exereise? 



EXERCISE II. 

Rule 2. Questions that can not be answered by 
yes or no generally require the falling inflection, 
and their answers, the same. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Where h bdasting, then? It is exdvlded. 

2. What plAce do I mh£bbit ? A desert 

3. Where does Cdngress meet? At W&shmgto^. 

4. Which is the largept city in the Uhion ? New Ydrk. 

6. Who first sedilced them to that foul revolt ? The infernal 

6. What is ambition? *Tis a glorious ch^at. [s^ent. 

7. What is its reward? At best, a nSme. 
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THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER* 

1. Mb. L. was one morning riding by himself^ when, 
dismounting to get a plant in the hedge, his horse got 
loose^ and galloped away before him. He followed, call- 
ing the horse by his name, which sjbopped, but on his 
approach set off again. 

2. At length a little boy, in the neighboring field, see- 
ing the affair, ran across where the road made a turn, 
and,, getting before the horse, took him by the bridle,, 
and held him till his owner came up* 

3. Mr. L. looked at the boy, and admired his ruddy, 
cheerful countenance. " Thank you, my good lad," said 
he ; " you have caught my horse very cleverly. What 
shall I give you for your troiible ?" 

4. Boy. I want nothing, sir, 

5. Mr. L, Don't you ? m much the better for you. 
F^w men can say as much. But pray what were you 
doing in the fiMd ? 

6. B, I was rooting up w&eds, and tending the shfeep 
that are feeding on the turnips, and keeping the crows 
from the com. 

. 7. Mr, L, And do you like this employment ? 
8; B, Yes, sir, very well, this fine weather. 

9. Mr. L. But would you not rather play ? 

10. jB. This is not hard work ; it is almost as good 
as play. 

11. Mr, L. Who sent you to work .? 

12. B. My ather, sir. 

13. Mr. L. Where does he live ? 

14. B. Just by, among the trfees there, sir. 

15. Mr. L. What is his n^me ? 

16. B. Tho^nas Hilrdle. 
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17. Mr, L. And what is yoiirs ? 

18. B. Pfeter, sir. 

19. Mr. L. How old are you ? 

20. B, I shall be eight ia September. 

21. Mr. L. How long have you been out in this fi^ ? 
^. B. Ever since ^ in the morning, sir. 

23. Mr. L. And are you not hungry ? 

24. B. Yes, sir : I shall go to my dinner soon. 

25. Mr. L. If you had sixpence, now, what would 
you do with it ? 

26. B. I don't kn&w ; I never had so much money in 
my life. 

27. Mr. L. Have you no playthings ? 

28. B. Playthings ! what are thfey ? 

29. Mr. L. Such as bdlls, marbles, etc. 

30. B. No, sir ; but our Thomas makes foot-balls, to 
kick in the cold weather ; and we set traps for birds : 
and then I have a jumping pole, and a pair of stilts to 
walk through the dirt with ; and I had a hoop, but it is 
broken. 

31. Mr. L. And do you want nothing else ? 

32. B. No, sir ; I have hardly time for these ; for I 
always ride the horses to the field, and brin^up the cows, 
and run to the town on errands ; and that is as good as 
play, you know. 

33. Mr. L, Well, but you could buy apples or ginger- 
bread, at the town, I suppose, if you had money. 

34. B. 0, I can get apples at home ; and as for 
gingerbread, I don't mind it much, for my mother gives 
me a piece of pie, now and then, and that is just as good. 

35. Mr. L. Would you not like a knife to cut sticks ? 

36. B. I have one, — ^here it is, — ^brother Thomas gave 
it to me. 
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37. Mr. L. Your shoes are full of holes : don't you 
want a better pair ? 

38. B. I have a better pair for Sundays. 

39. Mr. L. But these let in water. 

40. B. 0, 1 dont care for that. 

41. Mr, L. Your hat is all torn too. 

42. B. I have a better hat at home ; but I had as lief 
have none at all^ for it hurts my head. 

43. Mr, L. What do you^io when it rains ? 

44 B, If it rains very hard, I get under the fence till 
it is over. 

45. Mr, L, What dp you do when you are hungry 
before it is time to go home ? 

46. iC I sometimes eat a raw turnip ? 
4tl, Mr, L, But, if there are none ? 

48. B. Then I do as well as I can : I work on, and 
never think of it. 

49. Mr, L, Are you not thirsty sometimes, this hot 
weather ? 

50. B, Yes ; but there is water enough. 

51. Mr. D. Why, my little fellow, you are quite a 
philosopher. 

52. B. ^irf 

53. Mr, L. I say you are a philosopher ; but I am 
sure you do not know what that means. 

54. B. No, sir ; no harm, I hope. 

55. Mr. L. No, no. Well, my boy, you seem to 
want nothing at aU ; so I shall not give you money to 
make you want any thing. But were you ever at 
school ? 

56. B. No, sir; but father says I shall go after 
harvest. 

57. jfcfr, L. You will want books then. 
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58. B. Ye8, sir ; the boys all have a Spelling-book 
and a Reader. 

59. Mr. L. Well, then, I will give yon them : tell yonr 
£Either so, and that it is because I thou^t you a very 
good, contented, boy. So now go to your sheep again. 

60. B. I will, sir. Thank you. 

QronoMS.— What is the nil« for reading qiiMttoiu that ean fM< be aaawered bj y«t 
mnot Bead the examples. Point out tbe lint qneatioB marked in tharaadiBgezarelea. 
Can it be aaewared bj yee or no r What infleotlon, tben, sboold it have r What In* 
flection has the answer f Point out other qaeetlons and answers that illostrata the 
mlef Point out a qaestion that can be answered hj jea or no, and tell how it 
shonld be read. Point oat one not marked that oan noi be so answered, and tell how 
it should be read. 



EIEROISE III. 

Rule 3. When the disjunctive or connects words 
or clauses, it requires the rising inflection before, 
and the falling after it. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Was it from h^ven, or of mdn ? 

2. Shall I come to you with a r6d, or in Idve 7 

3. Did he travel for h^th, or for pl^ure ? 

4. Did he resemble his £&ther, or his mdther ? 

5. Do they act prddently, or hnpnidently ? 

6. Was Milton a p6et) or an drator 7 

7. Was ELannibal ccmquered by the B6mans, or the Gr^ians? 

AS EASY WAY TO SETTLE A QUARREL. 

1. Becbntlt, in a thicUy settled place, the boys of 
one portion became so much at variance with those of 
another contiguous portion, that they entered into a 
regular combination on each side^ that, if those of the 
one could catch a boy from the other part, they would 
whip him severely. 
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2. Things w^t on so for a considerable time; and 
many were the fights that came off between these little 
bravoes. At length, Charles, a lad belonging to one of 
the neighborhoods, was one day at play with his kite. 

3. As it proudly mounted up, the wind grew too 
strong for the line ; it broke, and away went the kite 
down into th^ other neighborhood. 

4 Charles, of course, durst not go after it ; for it had 
fallen among boys who were hostile to him. John, one 
of them, seized the toy and broke it up, and then sent a 
taunting word to Charles about what he had done ; and 
that, if he would come over, he would serve him the 
same. This raised Charles's temper to a high pitch. 

5. But Mr. A., Charles's father, who had been watch- 
ing the movements among these boys for some time, and 
studying how he might reconcile them, thought that a 
favorable time was now presented for him to ma;ke the 
attempt. 

6. Accordingly, he went to work on the following 
evening, and made Charles a very nice kite ; and, call- 
ing him up early in the morning, told him to carry it 
over and make a present of it to John, telling him, at 
the same time, to speak kindly to John, and to return 
just as soon as he had done his errand ; and, even if he 
might be imposed upon by him, not to reply or do any 
thing by way of retaliation. 

7. This was a hard task indeed for Charles's nature. 
He hardly knew how to come to the practice of such 
principles. But finally he concluded to comply with 
his father's wishes, and so away he went. 

8. He arrived at the house where John lived, before 
he was up. But, it being announced to him that 
Charles had called to see him, he was soon out of bed to 
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i^eet him, and, perhaps, to fulfill the threat of the day 
before. 

9. But Chiles said "Qood morning" to him very 
pleasantly, presented him with a new kite, and then 
turned directly back. This was a mysterious case for 
John, Be did not know what to make of it. Nor did 
it in the least sharpen up his determination to whip 
Charles. 

10. In a few days, Mr. A. thought he would just call 
on Mrs. B., John's mother, and see what kind of spirit 
tiie kite was working out. So, after conversing a while 
on other things, he just alluded to the case of the kite. 

n. This was sufficient to stir up the ire of the mother 
furiously enough. She began on an elevated key to 
commend her son : '^ He is a good, peaceful boy, and 
will not meddle with, others, if they do not injure him." 

12. "I do not doubt," answered Mr. A., "that my 
boy did very wrong, and imposed upon John. I know 
that he is sometimes very roguish, and docs differently 
from what he should." 

13. "But," answered' Mrs. B.., a little cooled down, 
" for what reason did Charles give John that kite ? I 
do not understand it. Did he int^id it as a present, or 
to impose upon him ?" 

14 " No imposition," replied Mr. A : " Charles 
thought that John would like to have a kite, and there- 
fore he thought he* would make a present of that one 
to him.'' 

15. This conversation had the effect to cool down Mrs. 
B.'s ire altogether, and to change her about in favor of 
Charles. " Well," said she, " I know that John is an 
ugly, mischief-making fellow, and is often getting into 
quarrels with the other boys. He has now been and 
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broken up Charles's kite, — a good-for-nothing wretch. 
He ought to be whipped as long as he can see." 

16. " 0, no," rejoined Mr. A ; " that would not be right. 
John is quite a good sort of a boy ; and he would not 
have done so, if the others had not imposed upon him." 

17. "Well," replied Mrs. B., "John shall cany the 
kite back to Charles, and make an humble confession 
to him." " Charles does not wish for that," answered 
the father. " He can have kites enough. Tou had bet- 
ter let John keep it." 

18. "But John, being in hearing, had become about 
as much mellowed down as the mother, so that he could 
not refrain from crying." 

19. Then Mr. A. left, and went home. But presently, 
looking out of the window, he saw John loitering about 
the house, not yenturing to come in. He stepped to the 
door, and inquired, " What do you wish for, John ?" 

20. "I wish to see Charles," answered John, in a 
very subdued tone of voice. So Charles was called, to 
whom John remarked, " I have brought your kite, and 
wish you to take it back." 

21. "0, no," said Charles ; "I do not wish to take it 
back. I gave it to you. Keep it yourself. Tou wish 
to have one ; and I can get kites enough." 

22. But no, John cried, and insisted that Charles 
should take it back, which he finally did. From this 
occasion, quarrels between these boys wholly ceased. 
They are now as harmonious as any boys. The kite 
made peace among them. Such are the legitimate re- 
sults of peace principles. 

QintsTxoKB.— What Is tbe rale for reading words or elanses connected with the dis- 
Janctive or f Bead the examples nnder it. Which part of tbe first example has the 
rising inflection, and which the falling? Point oat the same in each of the other 
eyynples. What sentence in the thirteenth paragraph of the reading exercise lUot- 
trntes this rale f-^lre the moral of the reading exercise. 
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EIERCISE IT. 

THS CIRCUHFLSX. 

The circumflex is the union of the falling and 
rising inflections on the same syllable or word, 
producing a slight undulation or wave of the 
voice. 

Rule. The circumflex is used in language of 
irony, condition, contrast, comparison, etc., and 
In peculiarly significant expressions. 

BXAHPLES. 

1. Shall they be bUuneless^ while wS are condeomed ? 

2. And the High Priest said, Are theae things so ? 

3. It shall be done, sinoe you desire it 

4. If twenty thousand men will not d6, fifly thousand sh&n. 

5. Must I endure all this? — AH this ? Ay, mdre. 

6. We are acoounted p6or citizens ; the patricians, good. 

THE DISCONTEHTKD PENX)ULUM*-A Fabm. 

1. An old clock, that had stood for fifty years in a 
&rmer's kitchen without giving its owner any cause of 
complaint, early one sommer's morning, hefore the family 
was stirring, suddenly stopped. 

2. Upbn this, the dial-plate (i^ we may credit the 
fable), changed countenance with alarm ; the hands 
made a vain effort to continue their course ; the wheels 
remained motionless with surprise ; the weights hung 
speechless ; and each member sought to lay the blame 
on the others. -• 

3. At length, the dial instituted a formal inquiry as 
to the cause of the stagnation ; when h^nds, wheels, 
weights, with one voice, protested their innocence. 

4. But now a |a.int tick was heard below from the 
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pendulum, who thus spoke : " I confess myself to be th** 
sole cause of the present stoppage ; and I am willing, for 
the general satisfaction, to assign my reasons. The truth 
is,' I am tired of ticking." 

5. Upon hearing this, the old clock became so enraged 
that it was on the very point of striking. " Lazy wire I" 
exclaimed the dial-plate, holding up its hands. 

6. " Very good V replied the pendulum : " it is vastly 
easy for you, Mistress Dial, who have always, as every 
body knows, set yourself up above me, — ^it is vastly easy 
for you, I say, to accuse other people of laziness ! — you, 
who have had nothing to do all the days of your life, but 
to stare people in tne face, and to 'amuse yourself with 
watching all that goes on in the kitchen ! Think, I 
beseech you, how you would like to be shut up for life 
in this dark closet, and to wag backward and forward, 
year after year, as I do." 

7. " As to that," said the dial, " is there not a window 
in your house on purpose for you to look through ?" 

8. " For all that," resumed the pendulum, " it is very 
dark here ; and, although there is a window, I dare not 
stop, even for an instant, to look out at it. Besides^ I am 
really tired of my way of life ; and, ^f you wish. 111 tell 
you how I tqok this disgust at my emi^oyment. 

9. " I happwied this morning to be calculating how 
many times I should haVe to tick in the course of only 
the next twenty-four hours ; perhaps some of you, above 
there, can give me the exact sum," 

10. The minute-haqd, being quick at figures, presently 
replied, " Eighty-six thousand four hundred times." 

11. " Exactly so," replied the pendulum. '^ Well, I 
appeal to you all, if the very thought of this was not 
enough to fatigue one ; and, when I jl^egan to multiply 
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the strokes of one day by those of monthii and yean^ 
really, it is no wonder if I felt discouraged at the pros* 
pect ; 80^ after a great deal of reasoning and hesitation, 
I thought to myself I would stop." 

12. The dial could scarce keep its countenance during 
this harangue ; but, resuming its gravity, thus replied : 
'^ Dear Mr. Pendulum, I am really astonished that such 
a useful, industrious person as yours^f should have been 
overcome by this sudden action. It is true, you have 
done a great deal of work in your time ; so have we all, 
and are likely to do ; which although it may fatigue us 
to think of, the question is, whether it wil^fatigue us to 
da. Would you now do me the favor to give about half 
a dosen strokes to illustrate my argument ?" 

13. The pendulum complied, and ticked six times in 
its usual pace. " Now," resumed the dial, " may I be 
allowed to inquire, if that ixertion was at all fatiguing 
or disagreeable to you ?" " Not in the least," replied 
the pendulum : '^ it is not of siz strokes that I complain, 
nor of sixty, but of millions." / 

14. " Very good," replied the dial ; " but recollect 
that, though you may think of a million strokes in an 
instant, you are required to fflcecute but one ; a^d that, 
however often you may hereafter have to swing, a 
moment will always be given you to swing in." 

15. " That consideration staggers me, I confess," said 
the pendulum. 

16. " Then I hope," resumed tiie dial-plate, " we diall 
all immediately return to our duty ; for the maids will 
lie in bed if we stand idling thus." 

17. Upon this the weights, who had never been 
accused of light conduct, used all their influence in 
urging him to propeed ; when, as with one. consent, the 
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wheels began to turn, the hands b^n to moye, the 
pendulum began to swing, and, to its credit, ticked as 
loud as CTcr ; while a red beam from the rising sun, that 
streamed through a hole into the kitchen, shining full on 
the dial^plate, it brightened up, as if nothing had been 
the matter. 

18. When the farmer came down to breakfast that 
morning, he declared, upon looking at the clock, that his 
watch had gained half an hour in the night. 

MOBAL. 

19. A cel^rated modem writer says, '^ Take care of 
the minutes, and the hours will take care of themselves."' 
This is an admirable remark, and might be very season- 
ably recollected when we begin to be " weary in well- 
doing," from the thought of having much to do. 

QunTiom.— What U tbe dnntinflez ? What la the rale for the mie of the drenmflez ? 
Bead the examples under it, and show on which words the cireamflez iUls. Point 
oat the first word in the reading exercise marked with the dreumflex. Will yon point 
oat all the words in this Bzerdse reqairing the droomflezr— Is this piece a fiiet or » 
fkbler Whatisa&bler What is the moral ? 



EIERCISE V. 

THE MONOTONE. 

Monotone is a sameness of sound on successive 
syllables or words. 

Rule. Language that is grave, grand, or sublime^ 
generally requires the monotone. ^ 

E X JlU P L E S . 

1. He bowed the heavens also, and came down, and darkness was 
tinder his feet 

2. And I saw a great white throne, and H&n that sat on it^ from 
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whose laoe the e&rth and the heareDs Add away, and there was fouad 
no place for them. 

3. And I saw the dead, smaQ and great, skond before God, and the 
bdoks were opened. 

4. Let the heavens rejdice, and let the efirth be glad ; let the sea 
rdar, and the fuHneea thereof 

5. He stood and measoxed the earth ; he behdld and drOve asOi^ 
der the nations ; the everlisting mountains were scattered ; the per- 
petual hills did bow. His ways are eyerlasting. 

CLOSE OP LIFE** 

1. Behold the poor man, who lays down at last the 
burden of his wearisome life. No more shall he groan 
under the load of poverty and toil. No more shall he 
hear the insolent calls of the master from whom he re- 
ceived his scanty wages. 

2. No more shall he be raised from needful slumber on 
his bed of straw, nor be hurried away from his homely 
meal, to undergo the repeated labors of the day. 

3. While his humble grave is preparing, and a few 
poor and decayed neighbors are carrying him thither, it 
is good for us to think, that this man, too, was our 
brother ; that for him the aged and destitute wife and 
needy children now weep ; that, n^lecte^ as he was by 
the world, he possessed, perhaps, both a sound under- 
standing and a worthy heart, and is now carried by 
angels to rest in Abraham's bosom. 

4. At no great distance from him, the grave is opened 
to receive the rich and proud man. For as it is said 
with em(»hasis in the parable, '^ The rich man also died, 

* This piece is here introduoed to illustrate monotone. If the teacher 
finds it too elevated in style and sentiment for the pupils using this Reader, 
he may make it a very interesting and profitable exercise, by reading it to 
bis dass, and requiring eaoh member to read or repeat it after him. 
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and was buried." He also died. His riches prevented 
not his sharing the^ same fate with the poor man ; per- 
haps^ through luxury, they accjelerated his doom. 

5. Then, indeed, " the mourners go about the streets ;" 
and, while, in all the pomp and magnificence of woe, his 
f«ineral is preparing, his heirs, impatient to examine his 
will, are looking on one another with jealous eyes, and 
already beginning to dispute about the division of his 
substance. 

6. One day, we see carried along the coffin of a smil- 
ing infant, the flower just nipped as it b^an to blossom 
in the parent's view ; and the next day, we behold the 
young man or young woman^ of blooming form and 
promising hopes, laid in ah untimely grave. 

7. While the funeral is attended by a numerous, un- 
concerned company who are discoursing to one another 
about the news of the day, or the ordinary affairs of life, 
let our thoughts rathw follow to the house of mourning, 
and dwell upon the scenes which are there presented. 

8. There we should see a disconsolate family, sitting 
in silent grief, thinking of the sad breach that is made 

, in their little society, and, with tears in their ey68, look- 
ing to the chamber that is now left vacant, and to every 
memorial of their departed frietid, that presents itself. 

9. By such attention to the woes of others, the self- 
ish hardness of our hearts will be gradually softened, and 
melted down into humanity. 

10. Another day, we follow to the grave one who, in 
old age, and after a long career of life, has in •full ma- 
turity sunk at last into rest. As we are going along to 
the mansion of the dead, it is natural for us to think, 
and to discourse, of all the changes which such a person 
has seen during the course of his life. 
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11. He has passed, it is likely, through varieties of 
fortune. He has experienced prosperity and adversity. 
He has seen families and kindreds rise and fall. He has 
seen peace and war succeeding in their turns ; the face 
of his country undergoing many alterations ; and the 
very city in which he dwelt, rising in a manner new 
around him. 

12. After all he has beheld, his eyes are now closed 
forever. He was becoming a stranger in the midst of a 
new succession of men. A race, who knew him not, had 
arisen to fill the earth. 

13. Thus passes the world away. Throughout all 
ranks and conditions, " one generation passeth and an* 
other generation cometh ;" and this great inn is by turns 
evacuated and replenished by troops of succeeding pil- 
grims. 

14. 0, vain and inconstant world! 0, fleeting and 
transient life! When will the sons of men learn to 
think 'of thee as they ought? When will they learn 
humanity from the afflictions of their brethren, or mod- 
eration and wisdom from the sense of their own fugitive 
state? 



15. The pillars on each side of the entrance to the 
tomb of Washington are of freestone. On a panel, fixed 
over the iron door, the visitor may read these words : " I 
am the Besurrection and the Life : he that believeth in. 
me, though he were dead, yet shall he live." On a slab 
above the iron gate, is the simple inscription : " Within 
this inclosure rest the remains of General George Wash- 
ington.^' 

QniSTXONa. — ^^hat Is monotone ? Bepeat the rale for the nse of the monotone. 
Will yea read the examples under it? Point out the examples of monotone in the 
reading exercise. 
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SECTION V. 
MODULATION. 

Modulation implies the variations in the tone or 
pitch of the voice, that are made in reading and 
speaking. 

EXERCISE I. 

Rule 1. Language of a serious and solemn char- 
acter should generally be read on the low pitchy 
with a grave tone, and a slow movement. 

NXGHT« 

1. The glorious sun is set in the west ; the night 
dews fall ; and the air which was sultry becomes cool. 

2. The flowers fold up their colored leaves ; they fold 
themselvea up, and hang their heads on^ the slender 
stalk. 

3. There is no murmur of bees around the hive, or 
among the honeyed woodbines ; they have doile their 
work, and lie close in their waxen cells. 

4. The sheep rest upon their soft fleeces ; and their 
loud bleating is no more heard among the hills. 

5. There is no sound of a number of voices, or of 
children at play, or of the trampling of busy feet, and 
of people hurrying to and fro. 

6. The smith's hammer is not heard upon the anvil ; 
nor the harsh saw of the carpenter. 

7. All men are stretched on their quiet beds ; and the 
child sleeps upon the breast of its mother., 

8. Darkness is spread over ihe skies; and darkness 
is upon the ground : every eye is shut; and every hand, 
is stilL 
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9. Who taketh care of all people when they are Bunk 
in sleep; when they can not defend themselves^ nor see 
if danger ajpproacheth ? 

10. There is an eye that never sleepeth ; there is an 
eye that seeth in the dark night as well as in the bright 
flunshine. 

11. When there is no light of the sun, nor of the 
moon ; when there is no lamp in the house, nor any 
little star twinkling through the thick clouds, — that eye 
seeth every where, in all places, and watcheth continually 

^(^ over all the families of the earth. 

12. The eye that sleepeth not is God's ; His hand is 
always stretched out over us. 

Qirnnom.— What is modnlation ? What la the rale for nadlog language of a 
ierlous and solemn ohanMterf How shoold this Ezerotse be read ? Why? 



EIERCISE II. 

Rule 2. Language of a cheerful and animated 
character should be read with a lively and ani- 
mated tone, and playful expression. 

THE FAVORITE FLOWER* 

1. GusTAVUS, Herman, and Malvina, the blooming 
children of a fiarmer, were rambling, on a beautiful 
spring day, over the fields. The nightingales and larks 
sung ; and the flowers unfolded in the dew, and in the 
mild rays of the sun. And the children looked around 
with joy, and jumped from one flower to another, and 
wreathed garlands. 

2. And they praised, in songs of glory, the spring, 
and the love of the Great Father who clothes the earth 
with grass and flowers, and sung of the flowers, from 
the rose that grows on the bush, to the violet that 
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blooms lu retirement, and the heath-flower, from which 
the bees gather their sweets. 

3. Then the children said, " Let every one of us select 
his or her favorite flower 1" And they were pleased with 
the proposal ; and they bounded over the field, each 
one to cull the flower that delighted him or her most. 
"We will come together again in the bower," cried they. 




4. In a short time all three appeared on their way to 
the bower, each one having a full nosegay, formed of 
his or her favorite flower. When they saw one another, 
they held up their flowers, and called aloud for joy. 
Then they met in the bower, and closed it with ' one 
consent, and said, " Now every one shall give the reasons 
for the choice of his or her nosegay !" 
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5. Gustavus, the eldest, bad selected the violet. 
" Behold/' said he, " it blooms, in silent modesty, among 
stubble and grass ; and its work is as well concealed as 
the gentle produptions and blessings of spring. 

6. ^^ But it is honored and loved by man, and sung in 
beautiful songs ; and every one takes a small nos^ay 
when he comes from the field, and calls the lovely 
violet, the first-bom child of spring, and the flower of 
modesty. These are the reasoils why I have selected it 
as my favorite flower." 

7. Thus spake Gustavus, and gave Herman and 
Malvina each, one of his flowers. And they received 
them with inward joy ; for it was the favorite flower 
of a brother. 

% Then Herman came forward with his nosegay. 
It was composed of the tender field-lily wfiich grows in 
the cool shade of the grove, and lifts up its bells like 
pearls strung together, and white as the light of the sun. 

9. " See," said he, " I have chosen this flower 1 for it 
is an emblem of innocence, and of a pure heart ; and it 
proclaims to me the love of Him who adorns heaven 
with stars, and the earth with flowers. Was not the 
lily of the field estimated more highly than other 
flowers, to give testimony to the love of Him, in whom 
every thing lives and moves ? Behold, for these reasons, 
I have selected the field-lily as my favorite flower !" 

10. Thus spoke Herman, and presented his flowers. 
And the other two received them with sincere joy and 
reverence. And thus the flower was consecrated. 

11. Then came Malvina, also, the pious, lovely girl, 
with the nosegay which she had gathered. It was com- 
posed of the tender, blue forget-me-not. 

12. " See, dear brothers," said the affectionate sister, 
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^' this flower I found near the brook ! Truly^ it shines 
like a bright star in the sky, and views itself in the 
clear water on whose margin it grows ; and the rivulet 
flows more sweetly along, and appears as if it were 
crowned with wreaths. Therefore, it is the flower of 
love and tenderness ; and I have chosen it as my £a.vor* 
ite, and present it to you both." 

13. Thus the favorite flowers were selected. Then 
Malvina said, ^' We will twist them into two garlands, 
and dedicate them to our beloved parents I" And they 
made two garlands of the beautiful flowers, and carried 
them to their parents, and iielated their whole enter- 
prise, and the choice of tiieir favorites. 

14. Then the parents rejoiced over their good children, 
and said, '^ A beautiful wreath ! Love, innocence, and 
modesty twiifed together ! See how one flower elevates 
and adorns the other ; and thus they fprm unitedly the 
most lovely crown I" 

15. '^ But there is one thing wanting," answered the 
children; and in gratitude they crowned both father 
and mother. Then the parents were filled with joy, 
and embraced their children tenderly, and said, "A 
garland like this is more splendid than the crown of 
a prince." 

Quxsnom.— What is tho role for reading language of a ebeerlbl and animated char- 
acter? How, then, shooldthUExerdae be read? Why ?— What naay you learn from 
the example of theae good children ? 

EXERCISE III. 

Rule 3. Language of an unimpassioned charac- 
ter, simple instructions, or historical facts, should 
be read with the conversational tone, and medial 
movement, between the grave and cheerful styles. 
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THE ELEPHAHT4 

1. Ths elephant is the largest animal that now lives 
upon the earth. It sometimes grows to twenty feet in 
height Its young are playful, and do not rea^ their 
full size until they are more than twenty years old. 
This animal is a native of Asia and Africa ; and, from 
its tusks, or large teeth, we get the ivory of which so 
many beautiful things are made. 

2. Elephants are often brought to Europe and America 
in ships, and shown as curiosities. With their trunks 
they convey food and water to their mouths, and defend 
themselves when attacked. . They Can reach with it to 
the distance of four or five feet, and are able to give with 
it so severe a blow as to kill a ^orse. 

3. Th^y are very gentle, when kindly treated. But 
they remember injuries, and revenge them. In thought- 
fulness and wisdom, they approach nearer to the human 
race than any other animal. You will find many stories 
of their sagacity, in books of natural history. 

4 A large elepJiant was once brought in a vessel to 
New York. From the wharf, a broad plank was placed 
for him to walk upon to the shore. He put first one foot 
upon it, striking it with force, — then, another ; then, the 
third ; then, the fourth and last. When he had thus 
tried it, and was sure that it was strong enough to bear 
his whole weight, he walked boldly upon it to the shore. 

5. Elephants are fond of each other's company. In 
their wild state, large herds of them are seen under the 
broad-leaved palm-trees, or near the shady banks of rivers, 
where the grass is thick and green. There they love" to 
bathe themselves, throwing the water from their trunks 
over their bodies, and enjoying the refireshing coolness. 
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6. They live to be more than a hundred years old. 
Wlien death approaches, it is said, they retire to some 
lonely spot under lofty trees, or near a peaceful stream, 
where others of their race have wandered to die. There 
they lif down, and breathe their last, among the bones 
of their friends or their ancestors. 

7. These noble creatures are naturally mild, though 
brave. When tamed, they are obedient, and much at- 
tached to their keepers. They are fond of their young, 
and kind to each other. At a village in South Africa, 
where some English missionaries dwelt, a deep trench 
had been dug, which was not, at that time, filled with 
water. 

8. One dark and stormy night, a troop of elephants 
passed that way, and on^ of their number fell into this 
deep pit. His companions did not leave him in distress, 
but tried every method in their power to liberate him. 
Some kneeled, others bowed down, and lifted with their 
trunks. 

9. They failed many times, but still continued their 
labors. It was not until the morning had dawned, that 
they succeeded in raising their unlucky friend from his 
sad situation. The edges of the ditch, tracked and in- 
dented with their numerous footsteps, showed how hard 
they had toiled .in their work of kindness. 

10. Children, if your playmates are in any trouble, 
you must not turn .aside and leave them. Learn from 
these kind animals how to show kindness to your own 
race. If your friend says or does what is wrong, advise 
him to return to the right way ; for the path of evil is 
worse than the deep pit into which the poor elephant felL 

Quasnoxs.— What is the rule for reading language of unimpassloned charaeter» &e. 7 
How abould this Ezerctae be read f Why thud ? 



PART SECOND 

LESSON r. 

. BPELL AND DBFIKB. 



T. Dah'obb-ov8, flill of dangw. 

8. CoM-PBLi^i/, forced. 

0. Su<m;kb'bivb, followlni? in order. 
11. Okt'k-'fixcrt, a large waterfalL 
IL Im-msnbb', of raat extent. 



1 Tai/xat, a hollow between hills. 
%. Bio^oBB, things serere. 
8. Ex-tbn'siyb, wide, large. 
6. DB-flOBNT/BD, came down. 
0. Ab-bivjtd', come to. 

Ebbobs nr PROKUNOiATioir.— 8. Pasters >br past'wres ; i. mount' ^n/br monni'ate ; 
4. stricA;^7>&r stric/^y; 7. dang^roas/yr dan'ger-oos ; 10. sin'g«-lar ybr 8ln%«-lar; 
11. a-most'/or almost'; 18. feel'ins^br feelMn^/s. 

[DiBEcnoN. — Stand erect, and keep full breath, if ^ou would read with 
ease, and make joureelf distinctly^ understood.] 

A CHILD SAVED BY A DOG* 

1. A SHEPHERD, who lived in one of the valleys or 
glens which are frequently found between the mountains 
in Scotland, went out one day to look after his flock, 
and took with him one of his children, a little boy about 
three years old. 

2. This practice is very common among the shepherds 
of that country, who accustom their children, from in- 
fancy, to^endure the rigors of the climate. 

3. After walking about the pastures for some time, 
attended by his dog, the shepherd found himself under 
the necessity of ascending a hill, at some distance, that 
he might have a more extensive view, in the hope that 
he should discover his lost sheep. 

5* 
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4. As the hill, or mountain, was too steep for the 
child to climb, his father left, him on a small plain at 
the bottom, and charged him strictly not to move from 
it till he returned. 

5. As soon, however, as the shepherd had reached the 
top of the mountain, one of those thick fogs which are 
very common among these mountains descended so sud- 
denly, that it became dark before he could reach the 
place he left. 

6. He hastene(f forward, however ; but, owing to the 
darkness and his own fears, he missed his way; and, 
when he arrived at the foot of the mountain, he found 
himself at a great distance from the place wl^ere he had 
left the child. ^ 

. 7. After searching about for some time, he found him- 
self at the bottom of the valley, and near his own cot- 
tage. To renew the search that night was equally fruit- 
less and dangerous. He was therefore compelled to go 
home, although he had lost both his child, and his dog 
which had attended him faithfully many years. 

8. Next morning, by break of day, the shepherd, ac- 
companied by a number of his neighbors, set out in 
search of his child ; but, after a day spent in fruitless 
labor, they were compelled, by the approach of night, 
to descend from the mountain. 

9. On returning to his cottage, he found that the dog 
had been home, and, on receiving a piece of cake, had 
instantly gone off again. For several successive days, 
the shepherd renewed his search for his child ; and still, 
on returning home in the evening disappointed, he found 
that the dog had been home, and, on receiving his usual 
allowance of cake, immediately disappeared. 

10. Struck with this singular circumstance, he re- 
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mained at home one day ; and, when the dog, as nsnal, 
departed with his piece of cake, he resolved to follow 
him, and find out the curiae of his strange procedure. 

11. The dog led the way to a cataract, at some dis- 
tance from the spot where the shepherd had left the 
child. The hanks of the cataract almost joined at the 
top, yet were separated by an opening of immense 
depth, and presented one of those appearances that so 
often astonish and terrify the travelers who visit these 
mountains. *• 

12. The dog, without fear, instantly began to descend 
one side of this steep and rugged cliff. The shepherd 
watched him, until he saw him enter a cave almost 
level with the water. 

13. He then, with great difficulty, followed ; and, on 
* entering the cave, what where his feelings when he beheld 

his child eating, with much, satisfaction, the cake which 
the dog had just brought him, while the faithful animal 
stood by, watching him with the utmost tenderness 1 

14. From the situation in which the child was found, 
it appeared that he had wandered to the brink of this 
frightful place, and had either fallen or scrambled down, 
till he reached the cave. The dog had followed him to 
the spot, and had prevented his starving, by giving up to 
him his own daily allowance. 

15. This faithful dbg never quitted the child, by night 
or day, except when it was necessary for him to go for 
food; and theii he was always seen running, at full 
speed, to and from the cottage. The joy of the fathet, 
at thus finding his lost child, can not be expressed ; and 
the dog appeared equally glad that he was at last dis- 
covered. 

16. Thie shepherd took the child in his arms, and with 
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some difficulty reached the mouth of the chasm. When 
they returned home, the neighbors were invited in, and 
a day of rejoicing was kept at the shepherd's cottage ; 
" for," said he, " this my son was dead, and is alive again; 
he was lost, and is found." 

QmemoNB. — WbAt direction la here glren in regard to yonr poHt»$n when reading? 
What is this story abont f 1. Where did this shepherd live? 4. Where did he leare 
his ehUdr 7. Did he find his ehild before It was night? 9. What did the dog canry 
each day to the child f 11. How was the child at laai found ? 



LESSON II. 



5. E-nob'xous, very Urge. 

8. BsF'troB, a oorert from danger. 
8. As-it>N'i8H>xKNT, aina£eq[ient 
4. Es-oapb', a getting away from. 
0. Fom/iT-KATit, lucky. 

6. A-PAB'r'MBKT, a room in a hoase. 



6. Pbob'a-blt, most likely. 

6. In-vok'ino, calling on by prayer. 

8. Ap-pboaoh', to draw near. 

8. SuAO'OT, hairy, woolly. 

9. Im-pbv'dbnt, not prudent. 
9. In'stanT'LT, in a moment 



Ebbobs.— 1. Oen'tle-m«n/>rgen'tle-m<7n; 1. con-tin^erd^br con-tin'u^d ; l.fon«r- 
In /or fol1oto-iu^ ; 2. set'tin /or alVting ; 2. chird«rn /or chlKd/vn. 

[DntEcnoN.— Reading is talking from a book ; therefore read as if you 
were talking.] 

NARROW ESCAPE. 

1. A GENTLEMAN, traveling in the south of Africa, 
called at the house of a Dutchman who lived near the 
borders of a forest. While he continued at this house, 
the Dutchman related to him the foUowiog particulars 
of a very narrow escape from a lion : — 

2. " About two years ago," said he, " in the very place 
where We now stand, I ventured to make one of the most 
daring shots ever made by man. I was at work near the 
house mending a wagon ; my wife was sitting just with- 
in the door, and. the children, were playing about her, 
when suddenly, tl^ough it W£|,g mid-day, an enormoun 
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lion appeared, came up and quietly laid himself down 
upon the very threshold of the door. 

3. " My wife, either frozen with fear, or sensible of the 
danger attending any attempt to fly, remained motion- 
less in her place ; while the children took refuge in her 
lap. The cry they uttered attracted my attention, and 
I hastened toward the door ; but what was my astonish- 
ment, when I found the entrance to it barred up by such 
a monster ! 




4. " Although the lion had not seen me, escape seemed 
impossible, for I was unarmed ; but, recollecting that 
my loaded gun was standing by an opposite window, I 
crept silently toward the hpuse, and, turning the corner, 
fortunately avoided his notice. 
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5. '^ By a most happy chance^ 1 had set my gun in a 
comer near the window, so that I could just reach it 
with my hand ; and, still more fortunate, the door lead- 
ing into the apartment was standing open, so that I 
could just see the whole danger of the scene. 

6. " The lion was beginning to move, probably with 
the intention of making a spring. There was no longer 
any time for reflection. I called softly to the mother 
not to be alarmed, and, invoking the name of the Lord^ 
fired my piece. 

7. " The ball passed but a little distance from my boy's 
head, and lodged in the forehead of the lion immediately 
above his eyes which seemed to shoot forth sparks of 
fire, and stretched him lifeless on the ground, so that 
he never stirred again/' 

8. It is possible that, if one of the little children had 
ventured to approach the lion and pat him on the head, 
not knowing the danger, the lion might have been pleased 
with its caresses, and have suffered his shaggy mane to 
be pulled by the innocent child. He is a noble animal, 
and has often been known to show favor to persons where 
it was least expected. 

9. It is more probable, however, that, if either of 
them had been so imprudent as to attempt to approach 
him, or to run from him, he would have been instantly 
torn in pieces. When hungry, no danger will deter him 
from seizing on the first victim which comes in his way; 
and woe to the traveler who crosses his path. 

QuxsTiONB.— What is reading ? How, then, should yon always read ? 1 . Where was 
the gentleman who is here spoken of traveling? Where is Africa? 2. Where did 
the Dntchman see the Hon ? 2. At what time of day ? 4-6. What did the Dntchmaa 
do? 7. Did he kill the lion? Can you describe the lion?~Polnt oat the nost em- 
phatic words in this lesson, and give the aoq^nted syllable of each. 
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LESSON III. 



1. CovcH, a bed, a seat for eaae. 
1. Lat'ticb, cross ban for a windolr. 
S. Hxaltu'fttl, free fl*om dlseiMe. 
8. M(/mekt-a-bt, but a moment 
8. UK-in/Txa-A'BLB, nnapeakable. 



6. MiL'Diw, a disease as of plantib 

6. Bob'bob, ezceasiTe fear. 
tf. Ao'o-MT, pain, anguish. 

7. PxB^LB, dangers, riska. 
7. Dxp'BB-OATB, to regret 



Ebbobs.— 1. ^tf for 9oU\ 8. fon'niss Jbr fon<f'ness; fi. pr^-serre'ybr pr«<«erve^ 
«. th«r for their ; 7. be-lnd'/or be-*ind'; 7. diu« for diu< / 8. wile for wU(i. 

THE MOTHER AND HER INFAHT^ 

1. A yoTHEB was kneeling, in the deep hush of even- 
ing, at the couch of two infants whose rosy anns were 
tiBnned in a mutual embrace. A slumber, soft as the 
moonlight that fell through the lattice over them, like a 
silvery vail, lay on their delicate lips. 

2., The soft, bright curls that clustered on their pillow 
were slightly stirred by their gentle and healthful breath- 
ings ; and that smile, which beams from the pure depths 
of the fresh, glad spirit, yet rested on their coral lips. 

3. The mother looked upon their exceeding beauty 
with a| momentary pride ; and then, as she continued to 
gaze upon the lovely slumberers, her dark eye deepened 
with an intense and unutterable fondness ; when a cold, 
shuddering fear came over her^ lest those buds of life, so 
fair, might be touched with sudden decay, and go back, 
in their brightness, to the dust. 

4 She lifted her voice in prayer, solemnly, passion- 
ately, earnestly, that the Giver of life would still spare 
to her those blossoms of love, over whom her soul thus 
yearned. 

5. As the low-breathed accents rose on the still air, a 
deepened thought came over her : her pure spirit went 
out with her loved and pure ones into the strange, wild 
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paths of life ; a strong horror chilled her frame, as she 
beheld mildew and blight settling on the fair and lovely 
of the earth, and high and rich hearts scathed with des- 
olating and guilty passion. 

6. The prayer she was breathing grew yet more fer- 
vent, even to agony, that He, who is the fountain of all 
purity, would preserve those whom He had given Jier, in 
their innocence, permitting neither shame, nor crime, 
nor folly, to cast a stain on the brightness with which 
she had received them invested from His hands, as with 
a mantle. 

7. As the prayer died away in the weakness of the 
spent spirit, a pale, shadowy form stood behind the in- 
fant sleepers. " I am Death," said the specter ; " and I 
come for these, thy babes. I am commissioned to bear 
them where the perils you deprecate are unknown ; 
where neither stain, nor dust, nor shadow, can reach the 
rejoicing spirit. It is. only by yielding them to me you 
can preserve them from contamination and decay." 

8. A wild conflict, a stru^le, as of the soul parting in 
strong agony, shook the mother's frame ; but faith, and 
the love which hath a piu^r fount than that of the 
earthward passions, triumphed ; and she yielded up her 
babes to the specter. 

9. *^ I, too, shall go home to my Father's house, 
To my Father's house in the skies. 
Where the hope of my soul shall have no blight, 
And my love, no broken ties." 

QmcBTiONS.— 1. Where did the mother kneel ? 1. When was It ? 1, 2. Describe the 
scene. 8. How did the mother feel? 4-6. What did she pray for? 7. Who stood 
behind her? 7. What did he say f 8. Did the mother yield up her babes? a Why 
was she willing to do so ?— How should this lesson be read ? See Bule 1, page 60.' 
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LESSON IV. 



(i 



SL Cox-puok', to xDonnur, to find fiwlt 

6. Cham Giro, happened. 
«. Sad'i.t, badly. 

7. GsxsTX, to mourn, to feel sorrow. 



19. £-iroir«H^ sofflcient 
15. Stat, to remain, \o stop. 

18. Bs-Gim.B', to cheat, to amuse. 

19. Nsnyr, poor, Indigent 



Ebbobs.— ^1« Jbr told ; 9. toown fcr town ; 6. walk^n far walk^^r ; 7. ItM >&«* 
las<; 8. jmfderjbr yoa'der ; 10. gitybr get ; 12. geth'er^ gath'er. 

[DiBBonoK. — Consider all the drcomstaDces attending Phebe's misfor- 
tone, and read this poetry in the same manner that she would natoFall/ 
relate the story to her mother.] 

THE BLACKBERRY GIRL. 

1. "Why, Phebe, are you come so soon ? 

Where are your berries, child ? 
You can not, sure, have sold them all ; 
Tqu had a basket piled," 

2. "No, mother, as I climbed the fence, 

The nearest way to town, 
My apron caught upon a stake 
And so I tumbled down. 

3. " I scratched my arm, and tore my clothes, 

But, still, did not complain. 
And, had my blackberries been safe, 
Should not have cared a grain. 

4. " But, when I saw them on the ground,- 

All scattered by my side, 
I picked my empty basket up. 
And down I sat and cried. 

5. " Just then, a pretty little Miss 

Chanced to be walking by ; 
She stopped, and, looking pitiful, 
She begged me not to cry. 
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6. " ' Poor little girl, you fell/ said she, 

' And must be sadly hurt •/ 
0, no, I cried ; but see my fruit, - 
All mixed with sand and dirt ! 

7. " ^ Well, do not grieve for that,' she said ; 

^ Go home and get som^ more :' 
Ah, no ! for I have stripped the vines ; 
These were the last they bore. 

8. " My father. Miss, is very poor. 

And works in yonder stall ; 
He has so many little ones. 
He can not clothe us all. 

9. "I always longed to go to church, 

But never could I go ; 
For, when I asked him for a gown, 
He always answered, * No : 

10. " ' There 'js not a father in the world, 

That loves his children more ; 
I 'd get you one with all my heart, 
But, Phebe, I am poor. 

11. " ' But, when the blackberries are ripe,' 

He said to me one day, 
' Phebe, if you will take the time 
That's given you for play, 

12. " ^ And gather blackberries enough. 

And carry them to town. 
To buy your bonnet and your shoes, 
I '11 try to get a gown.' 
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13. ^' Miss, I fiurly jamped for joy, 
My spirits were so light ! 
And so, when I had leave to play, 
I picked with all my might 

14 '^ I sold enough to get my shoes, 
About a week ago ; 
And these, if they had not been spilt, 
Would buy a bonnet too. 

15. " But now they 're gone, they all are gone. 

And I can get no more ; 
And Sundays I must stay at home. 
Just as I did before. 

16. '' And, mother, then I cried again, 

As hard as I could cry ; 
And, looking up, I saw a tear 
Was standing in her eye. 

17. " She caught her bonnet from her head, 

^Here, here !' she cried, *take this !' 
0, no, indeed ; I fear your 'ma 
Would be offended, Miss. 

18. " * My 'ma ! no, never ! she delights 

All sorrow to beguile ; 
And, 'tis the sweetest joy she feels. 
To make the wretched smile. 

19. " ^ She taught me, when I had enough, 

To share it with the poor. 
And never let a needy child 
Go empty from the door. 
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20. " 'So, take it ; for you need not fear 

Offending her, you see : 
I have another, too, at home, 
And one's enough for me/ 

21. " So, then I took it, — ^here it is ; 

For, pray, what could I do ? 
And, mother, I shall love that Miss 
As long as I love you." 

QcuTiOHB.— What have yoa been reading about In this piece ? See how mach 70a 
can tell me aboat it in your own language. Can any one in the class tell me any thing 
more about It ? — How should this poetry be read t Tell what the ajrastrophe denote* 
in ilure\ Pd^ ihaffSt ^^ ^d Y<«, and giro the words in full 



LESSON V. 



1. Dx-LXOHT', great pleasure. 

2. Wbaltb^ rich, opulent. 

8. Dbb'ti-tutk, need/, wanting. 
8. Ma-lm'namt, daagerous to life. 
8. Du-BASx'^ distemper, sickness. 
4.'In'n0'0Bnt, free from guilt. 



4. Dkb'o-late, lonely, laid waste. 
7. Pa'tbon, supporter, protector. 

7. CoM-no'u-ouB, a^Ioining, near by. 

8. Boocas, dishonest persons. [tion. 

9. In'teb-ooubsb, mutual communioa- 
10. Fob'ti-tudx, firmness of mind. 



Ebbobo.— t Ey'ry >br ev'«r-y ; 2. git^/orgiff; 2. fort'fa />r fort'un« ; 2. huXJbr 
fCrst; 8. «n^y/br on^y ; b. creat'«r /or creators ; 7. bines /or binds; 8. git'tinybr 
gtft'tln^r; 12. pr'-vent' /or pre- venf. 

[DmscTiON. — ^Take special care to give a distinct utterance to oonaonant 
sounds at the end of words; as, c^ in ta<:^] 



THE PET LAMB* 

' 1. Evert one who has been at Aylesbury has heard 
the story of the Pet Lamb. Many summers ago, a 
sweet little blue-eyed girl was seen each morning, as 
soon as the dew was off the grass, sporting in the 
meadow, along the brook that runs between the village 
and the river, with the only companion in which she 
appeared to take delight, a beautifursnow-white lamb. 
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2. It was the gift of a deceased sister ; and the little 
girl was now an orphan. Her family had been wealthy 
and respectable in early life, when they resided in Phila^ 
delphia ; but her father, having met with some severe 
losses in trade, went to try his fortmie in the East Indies ; 
and the first news, the £unily received afterward, was of 
his decease in Java. 

3. They w^re destitute, and, being driven from the 
city by the breaking out of a malignant disease, were 
thrown by chance into the residence of a venerable old 
lady, who, having buried the mother and sister, came up 
to Aylesbury to spend her remaining days with her only 
charge, this engaging orphan. 

4 Thus left early in life, no wonder, poor girl, that 
she loved her little lamb, the only living token of a 
Bister's affection, for that sister's sake ; no wonder that 
all the affections of her innocent heart should cling to 
the last treasure left to her desolate youth, and grow 
fresher and fresher, as the grass grew greener over the sod 
that pressed the ashes of her kindred friends. 

5. The little creature was perfectly tame, and would 
follow its young mistress, when permitted, through the 
village, and wherever she went ; and, when she came to 
the village school, it would run after her, and lie down 
on the green in the shade of the trees, until she was 
ready to return home with it. 

6. She washed its soft fleece, and fed it with her own 
hands every day ; and so faithful wa& she, in her atten- 
tion to her pretty favorite, that the villagers ati loved 
her ; and many a warm hope was expressed, that she, 
like that helpless lamb, might find a fond and devoted 
protector, when the friend, who was now her foster- 
mother, and who was fast wasting away beneath the 
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weight of years, should go down to the tomb, and leave 
her, yonng and inexperienced, in a world of selfishness 
and vice. 

7. Daring the time her kind patron lived, Clarissa 
was treated as a daughter. Contiguous to their dwelling 
was the residence of a well-living farmer, whose son used 
frequently to climb over the stile into the meadow to see 
Clarissa and her lamb ; and, in procei^s of time, their 
young hearts became knit together by a tie more tender 
than that which binds a brother to a sister. 

8. But when the old lady died, her will fell into the 
hands of rogues, who destroyed it, and succeeded in get- 
ting possession of the property. 

9. This was the death-blow of Clarissa's hopes. The 
intercourse between her and Charles was broken off in- 
stantly by his father. He was sent to a medical school 
at a distance ; and she was forced to go out to service in 
families that had before prided themselves on her ac- 
quaintance. 

10. It was a bitter fortune ; but she bore it with 
"lieroic fortitude, at first, for still she received, through 
a private channel, frequent and affectionate letters from 
her brother Charles, as she called the young companion 
of her brighter fortunes ; and still she had her Uttle 
favorite lamb. 

11. But, at last, this secret correspondence was dis- 
covered and broken off : all possibility of further inter- 
course was prevented ; and, last of all, they took from 
her, her only remaining friend and favorite, the memorial 
of a departed sister's love, her pet lamb. 

^ 12. She tried, by every means in her power, to prevent 
the separation, but in vain. The only privilege granted 
her was to have her name, " Clarissa Beaumont, Ayles* 
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bury/' marked on its fleece in beautiful gold letters ; and 
then she kissed it for the last time, and saw it deliyered 
to a drover, who was proceeding with a large flodc to 
tibe city. 

13. For a time the deserted and unfortunate girl gave 
herself up to the destroying influence of a melancholy 
spirit. Sickness and sorrow preyed upon her delicate 
frame. She was no longer the gay and sportive belle of 
the village, attr^ting the admiration of all, and courted 
byaU. 

QirnnoMS.— What is this stoiy aboatf 1. What wm seen eaeh morning iportinc 
in the meadow r 8. Who gaye her the lamb f 2. What happened to the gtrPs Ikther f 
8. With whom did she then Uye f 7. What was the girl's name f 8, 9. What oeewred 
after the old ladj's death f 12, 1& What beeame of Clarlssa^s lamb, and to what did 
Clariasa giye herself npf 



LESSON VI. 



1. PoT^SB-TT, State of- being poor. 
% Mkah'kxbs, baseness, Tileness. 

2. Tkxach'xb-ous, iUthless. 
& Ik'natb, Inborn, natlTO. 
i, MxrB'HiTB, a complaint 

0. £z-hib'it-xd, shown, displaced. 



fl. 8vB-TXT^o, Inspecting. 

6. Gbovp, a eloster, crowd. 

7. Lbth'ab-gt, morbid drowsiness. 
7. OoM-vBTjn/, carried. 

9. Hi-lab'i-tt, mirth, gayety. 
10. BooBir.vD, despised. 



Ebbobs.— 1. Oft'fon Jbr oft'en; 1. sory'ent /?rs«rT'ont; 2. sp^r^t Jbr spirit; 
4 senoeybr since ; 4. spereybr sp^re ; 8. h«Uy ybr loholly ; 14. re-cor^rj/or re-ooT^er-y. 

THE PET LAMB*— Concluded. 

1. Often, at the parties of her former asBociates, Cla- 
rissa now stood, a poor, unnoticed servant ; and she felt 
how bitter a portion was cheerless poverty, when it in- 
vades and takes possession of hearts once rich and happy. 

2. She felt with how much meanness and littleness of 
spirit the proud delight to trample, when they can, on 
every thing of virtue, or beauty, or loveliness, that is 
superior to their own. She felt how treacherous was 
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hope ; how vain the promises of youth ; how vanishing 
the friendships of an interested and selfish world. 

3. But in process of time, her native strength of 
mind, and that "untaught, innate philosophy," un- 
known to the low and vulgar, triumphed even over mis- 
fortunes. 

4. She resolved that, since it was the will of heaven 
to allot her the humblest sphere in life, she would strive 
the better to improve her narrow privileges, and to re- 
sign herself to her fate without one rebellious murmur. 
She did so. But still she often shed a tear over the 
memory of her lost pet lamb. 

5. We must now beg pardon of our Aylesbury friends, 
while we go, with the reader, on a trip to Philadelphia. 
On the extensive commons toward the Schuylkill, a 
large collection of cattle was exhibited by a' company of 
traders ; and, as the sight was a fine one, many persons 
from the city came out to see it. 

6. Among the crowd was a gentleman whose demeanor 
and features bore the marks of deep and fixed sorrow. 

..He walked slowly along, surveying, with half-downcast 
eyes, the moving, bustling group, his hands behind hiiy, 
and his rich dress hanging carelessly about him. 

7. As he cast his eye over the passing flocks, he saw a 
lamb with the name of "Clarissa Beaumont" on its 
neck ; and, suddenly arousing, as from a lethargy, he 
rushed into the flock, and seized it. He was not mis- 

• taken in the name ; and, when he inquired about its 
history, and was told that it came from Aylesbury, he 
purchased it, and had it conveyed to town. 

8. His conduct, which was wholly inexplicable to the 
bystanders who crowded around him at the time, was 
not rendered the less so, to those who knew that the 
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next day he set out, in .company with the lamb he had 
purchased, for the interior of Pennsylvania. 

9. It was a holiday among the young people at Ayles- 
bury, on account of the anniversary of the birth of the 
eldest daughter of the lady who kept the inn ; and a 
large party were assembled round the tea-table, in the 
afternoon, in the fuU flow of hilarity and mirth. 




10. Poor Clarissa Beaumont, the prettiest of them all, 
was there, not as a companion, but as a servant,— the 
butt of every vulgar jeer ; secretly scorned and openly 
insulted by those who were jealous of her splendid su- 
periority of intellect, and beauty of person and manners; 
and exposed to a hundred impertinent liberties from 
those who had once courted her favor, and grown proud 
on receiving a smile from her sweet lips. 
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11. She was still treasuring up liie bitter lesson, that 
love, and friendship, and respect are too often mere de- 
pendents on the breath of fortune, when a noble car- 
riage and two beautiful bays drove up to the door of 
the inn. 

12. The attention of the company was arrested ; all 
were at the windows ; and lo ! an old gentleman stepped 
from the carriage, and his servant handed out Clarissa 
Beaumont's pet lamb. 

13. The astonished girl flew out to embrace it ; but, 
before she could clasp its neck, the arms of the noble 
stranger encircled her : it was her father. 

14. The report of his death in the Indies was un- 
founded. He had returned within a month to Phila- 
delphia, with an ample fortime ; and, after having been 
led to suppose that all his family were deceased, this 
accident brought him to new life and joy, in the recov- 
ery of a darling child, the image of an idolized wife, and 
the last pledge of her fervent love. 

15. The scene that followed may be imagined* Cla- 
rissa was again the belle of the village. But she treated 
the fulsome fawnings and congratulations of her old 
acquaintances with as little attention now, as she had 
their scoffs before. Her father took her, in a few days, 
to Philadelphia, where she lived in the bosom of luxury 
and splendor, yet still as kind, and amiable, and lovely, 
as she had ever been. 

16. And even then, true to her early affections, she 
did not forget her faithful Charles, whose heart had 
never changed, through all his father^s persecutions and 
her humiliation. 

17. But, when his father lost his estate, and the fam- 
ily was reduced by misfortunes to abject want, she mar- 
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ried Charles, and restored his father's family to plenty 
and happiness again. 

QunnoiiB.— 1,2. How did ClftriaM feel? 4. What did she KflolTef 6. Who wm 
ftmong the erowd ftt the oattle-«howr T. What did be Me? T, & What did be dot 
»>ia. Where did C1aii«*^i &ther And her? 14-17. What la the reat of the atOTyf— 
Point ont thevoealB In the 4th paragraph, and give the element of eaeh. Point out 
the weal combioatlona in the 0th paragraph, and give the elMneota of eaeh. 



lESSOK Til. 



8. PuircnB^ the son of a king or emperor. 

4. Fon'nsT-XB, one appointed to watch 

the king's forest 
14k Dio^m-n.sD, noble, honored. 
19. Ob^bti-katx, wiUftal, stubborn. 
19. Pn^nsn-LT, fretfhllj, erossly. 
19. Cox-psi>; to force, to constrain. 



87. Hiiro^in, a kind of sword. 

81. Tbhp-ta'tion, act of tempting; trial. . 
81. PBB-Mie%i<m, liberty. 

88. Gas'tlk, a fortified honae, a IbrtreiB. 
88. El'b*mxnts, first principles. 

84. Stbw'abd, a manager of anotbei^a 
afbirs or coQoerna. 



Ebbobs.— 2. Boans /i>r bonneilB ; A. nesa Jbr neats; 9. ja\^6r for jtA^ow ; 19. e<eli 
ybrsKch; 19. fine Jbr find; 91. tenser tends; 80. qaWMn ybr qaiT'«r-in^; 88. 
8how1n/?>r show^n^. 

STORY OP THE BIRD'S NEST. 

1. One fine spring morning, a poor boy sat under a 
tree, watching a flock of sheep which were feeding in a 
meadow, between a clear, dancing trout-brook and an 
old oak wood. 

2. He held a book in his hand, and was so much en- 
gaged with it that he scarcely looked up, excepting that, 
from time to time, he cast a quick glance toward the 
sheep, to make himself sure they were all safe and within 
bounds. 

8. Once, as he looked up from his book, he saw stand- 
ing near him a boy not much larg^ than himself, dressed 
in the richest and most graceful manner. It was the 
prince, the eldest son of the king, and heir to the throne. 

4 The shepherd-boy did not know him, but supposed 
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him to be the son of the forester, who often came in 
on business to the fine old hunting^tower which stood 
near by. 

5. *' Good morning, Mr. Forester/' said the shepherd- 
boy, taking off his straw hat, which, however, he in- 
statftly replaced ; " can I do any thing for you ?" 

6. " Tell me, are there any birds' nests in these 
woods?" said the prince. 

7. " That is a droll question for a young forest-man," 
said the boy. '^ Don't you hear the birds singing all 
around ? To be sure there are birds' nests enough here. 
Every bird has its own nest." 

8. " Then do you know where there is a pretty one to 
be seen ?" said the prince. 

9. "0, yes; I know* of a wonderful fine one," said 
the boy. " It is the prettiest nest I ever saw in my life. 
It is made of ;^ellow straw, and is as smooth and neat 
inside, as if it had been turned in a lathe ; and it is cov-- 
ered all over the outside with fine curled moss, so that 
you would hardly know there was a nest there. And 
then there are five eggs in it 0, they are so pretty ! 
They are almost as blue as the bright sky which shines 
through these oak leaves overhead." 

10. " That is fine !" said the prince : " come and show 
me this same nest. I long to see it." 

11. " That I can easily believe," said the boy ; " but I 
can not show you the nest." 

12. " I do not wish you to do it for nothing," said the 
prince-; "I will reward you well for it." 

18. "That may be," said the boy; "but I cannot 
show it to you." 

14. The prince's tutor now stepped up to them. He 
was a digniKed, kind-looking man, in a plain dark suit 
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of clothes. The little shepherd-boy had not before 
observed him. 

15. " Be not disobliging, my lad/' said the tutor. 
'' The young gentleman here has never seen a bird's 
nest, although he has often read of them ; and he wishes 
very much to see one. Pray do him the kindness to lead 
him to the one you have 'mentioned, and let him see it. 
He will not take it away from you. He only wishes to 
look at it. He will not even touch it." 

16. The shepherd-boy stood up respectfully, but re- 
plied, " I must stick to what I have said. I can not 
show the nest.'' 

17. "That isv^ry unfriendly," said the tutor. "It 
should give you great pleasure to be able to do any thing 
to oblige our beloved Prince Frederick." 

18. ** Is this young gentleman the prince ?" cried the 
young shepherd, and again took off his hat ; but this 
time he did not put it on again. " I» am very much 
pleased to see the prince ; but that bird's nest I can not 
show any one ; no, not even the king himself." 

19. " Such a stiff-necked, obstinate boy, I never saw 
in my life," said the prince, pettishly. " But we can 
easily find means to compel him to do what we wish." 

20. " Leave it to me, if you please, my dear prince," 
said the tutor ; " there must be some cause for this 
strange conduct." Then, turning to the boy, he said, 
" Pray tell us what is the reason you will not show us 
that nest ; and then we will go away and leave you in 
peace. Your behavior seems very rude and strange; 
but, if you have any good reason for it, do let us 
know it." 

21. "Well," said the boy, "that I can easily do. 
Michael tends goats there over the mountains. He first 
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showed me the nest, and I promised him that I never 
would tell any body where it was/' 

22. '^ That is quite another thing/' said the tutor. 

23. He was much pleased with the honesty of the boy, 
but wished to put it to further proof. He took a piece 
of gold from his purse, and said, " See here ! this piece 
of gold shall be yours, if you will show us the way to 
the nest. You need not tell Michael that you have done 
it, and then he will know nothing about it." 

24. " Thank you, all the same," said the boy. " Then 
I should be a false rogue; and that I will not be. 
Michael might know it or not. What would it help me 
if the whole world knew nothing about it, if God in 
heaven and myself knew that I was a base, lying fellow?" 

25. " Perhaps you do not know how much this piece 
of gold is worth," said the tutor. " K you shoul4 
change it into pennies, you could not put them all into 
your straw hat, even if you should heap them up." 

26. " Is that true ?" said the boy, as he looked anx- 
iously at the piece of gold. " 0, how glad my poor old 
father would be if I could earn so much !" He looked 
thoughtful a moment, and then cried out, "No, take it 
away !" Then, lowering his voice, he said, " The gentle- 
man must foi^ive. He makes me think of the bad spirit 
in the wilderness when he said, * All this will I give 
thee.' Short and good : I gave Michael my hand on it, 
that I would not show the nest to any one. A promise 
is a promise, and, herewith, farewell." 

27. He turned, and would have gone away ; but the 
prince's huntsman, who stood near and listened to what 
passed, came up, and, clapping him on the shoulder, said, 
in a deep bass voice, " Ill-mannered booby ! is this the 
way you treat the prince who is to b6 our king ? Do 
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you show more respect to the rad6 goatherd over the 
mountains than to him ? Show the bird's nest quick, 
or I will hew a wing from your body I" As hesaid this, 
he drew his hanger. 

28. The poor boy turned pale, and, with a trembling 
voice, cried out, '^ 0, pardon ! I pray for paidon I" 

29. "Show the nest, booby," cried the hunter, "or 
I will hew !" 

30. The boy held both hands before him, and looked 
with quivering eyes on the bright blade ; but still he 
cried in an agitated voice, " 0, I can not 1 I must not ! 
I dare not do it I'' 

31. " Enough ! enough 1" cried the tutor, " Put up 
your sword, and step back, Mr. Hunter. Be quiet, my 
brave boy : no harm shall be done you. You have well 
resisted temptation. You are a noble soul 1 Go ask per- 
mission of your young friend, and then come and show 
us the nest. You shall share the gold between you !" 

32. " Good ! good 1" said the boy ; " this evening I 
will have an answer for you." 

33. The prince and tutor went back to the castle to 
which they had come, the day before, to enjoy the season 
of spring. " The nobleness of that boy surprises me," 
said the tutor, as they went along. "He is a jewel which 
can not be too much prized. He has in him the elements 
of a great character. So we may often find, under the 
thatched roof, truth and virtue which the palace does 
not present to view." 

34. After they had returned, the tutor inquired of the 
steward if he knew any thing about the shepherd-boy. 

35. " He is k fine boy," said the steward. " His name 
is George. His father is poor, but is known all around 
as an honest, upright, and sensible man." 
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36. After the prince's studies were ended for the day, 
he went to the window, and immediately said, " Aha, 
the little George is waiting for us. He tends his small 
flock of sheep by the wood, and often looks toward the 
castle." 

37. " Then we will go and hear what answer he brings 
us," said the tutor. 

38. They left the castle together, and went to the 
place where George tended his sheep. When he saw 
them coming, he ran to meet them, and called out joy- 
fully, "It is all right with Michael 1 He called me a 
foolish boy, and scolded me for not showing you the nest 
at first ; but it is better that I should have askfed his 
leave. I can now show it to you with pleasure. Come 
with me, quick, Mr. Prince." George led the way, on 
the run, to the oak wood ; and the prince and tutor fol- 
lowed more slowly. 

Questions.— What Is this story about ? 1, 2. What was a poor boy doing ? 8. Who 
came to him? 5. What did the shepherd-boy say ? 6. What did the yoong prince 
wantr 10-20. Did the shepherd-boy show him the nest? 21. Why not? 88. What 
was offered him to induce him to show it? 24-26. What did George then say? 
27-88. Tell what more occurred, and of whom George asked permission to show th« 
nest to the prince ?— Point out the questions in this lesson, and tell whether they etn 
be answered by yea or no, and with what inflection they should be read. 



LESSOS VIII. 



& Tbiok'bt, a wood of shrubs or trees. 
4. Ez^oxL-uENi;, very good. 

10. Bb-tubb', to disquiet 

11. Nbi/linob, young birds. 



17. Mo-soo^oo, a kind of leather. 
26. Gu'batk, a parish priest. 

80. Gask'st, a small box of Jewels. 

81. Ti'^oiNGs, news. 



£as<»ta.— 3. Scat'ter-ln^r scat'ter-infir; 8. p*nt'ed>br potnt'ed; 6. wwth^ w^th; 
11. creji for crep<; 14 bes*^ heat; 16. fwr/or far; 22. ed'«-ca-ted^r ed't«-ca-ted. 



STORY OP THE BIRD'S NEST ♦-Concluded. 

1. " Do you see that yellow bird, on the alder twig, 
that sings so joyfully ?'* said George to the prince. 
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" That is the manakin : the nest belongs to him. Now 
we must go softly." 

2. In a part of the wood where the oak trees were 
scattering, stood a thicket of white thorns with graceful, 
shining, green leaves thickly ornamented with clusters^ 
of fragrant blossoms, which glittered like snow in the 
rays of the setting sun. 







3. Little George pointed with his finger into the 
thicket, an4 said softly to the prince, " There I peep in 
once, Mr. Prince ! the lady bird is sitting on her eggs." 

4. The prince looked, and had the satisfaction of see- 
ing her on the nest. They stood quite still, but the bird 
soon flew away ; and the prince, with the greatest pleas- 
ure, examined the neat yellow straw nest and the 

4* 
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smooth, blue e^. The tutor made many excellent re- 
marks, and gave the prince some information in the 
mean time. 

5. "Now, come with us, and receive the money we 
promised you," said the tutor to George. "But the 
gold piece will not be so good for you as silver money." 

6. He took out his purse, and counted down on a 
stone, before the astonished George, the worth of the 
gold piece in bright, new dollars. 

7. " Now divide fairly with Michael," said the prince. 

8. " On honor 1" answered George, and sprung, with 
the money, out of their sight. 

9. The tutor afterward inquired whether George had 
.divided equally with Michael, and found he had not 
given him a piece too little. His own part he carried to 
his father, and had not kept a penny for himself. 

10. Prince Frederick went every day to the bird's nest. 
At first the birds were a little afraid of him ; but, when 
they saw that he did not disturb them, they lost their 
fear, and went and came freely before him. 

11. The prince's delight was full, when he saw how the 
little birds crept ftom their shells ; how they all opened 
their yellow bills, and piped loud, when the parents 
brought their food ; how the young nestlings grew, were 
covered with soft down, and then, with feathers ; and at 
length, one day, amid the loud rejoicings of the parents, 
they ventured their first fiight to the nearest twig of the 
thorn tree, where the old birds fed them tenderly. 

12. The prince and his tutor often met little George 
as he tended his sheep, while they strayed, now here, 
now there. The tutor was much pleased to observe that 
he always had his book with him, and spent all his spare 
time in reading. 
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13. ^^You know how to amiiae yourselTin the best 
manner, George/' said he to the boy. ^'I should be 
pleased to hear you read a little from that book which 
you love so well" 

14. George read aloud, with great zeal ; and, although 
he now and then miscalled a word, he did his best ; and 
i2ie tutor was pleased. 

15. "That is very well," said the tutor. " In what 
school did you learn tb read ?" 

16. " I have never been in any school," said Geoi^, 
sadly. " The school is too &r off ; and my father had 
no money to pay for it. Besides, I have not any time 
to go to school. In summer I tend the sheep ; and in 
winter I spin at home. But niy good friend Michael 
t»ii read very well ; and he has promised to tell me all 
he knows. He taught me all the letters, and the lines 
of spelling This is the same book that Michael learned 
from. He gave it to me, and I have read it through 
ihree times. To be sure, it is so worn out now that you 
can not see all the words ; and it is not so easy to read 
it as it was." 

17. The next time the prince came to the woods, he 
showed George a beautiful book, bound in gilded mo- 
rocco. 

18. "I will lend you this book, George," said the 
prince ; " and, as soon as you can read a whole page 
without one mistake, it shall be yours." 

19. Little George was much delighted, and took the 
book with the ends of his fingers as carefully as if it had 
been made of a spider's web, and could be as easily torn. 

20. The next time they met, George gave the book to 
the prince, and said, " I will try to read any page that 
you may please to choose from the first six leaves." 
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21. The prince chose a page, and George read it 
without making a mistake. So the prince gave him the 
book for his own. One morning the king came to the 
hunting-castle on horseback, with only one attendant. 
He wished to see, for himself, what progress his son and 
heir was making in his studies. At dinner, the prince 
gave him an account of the bird's nest, and ^the noble 
conduct of the little shepherd-boy. 

22. " In truth,'' said the tutor, " that boy is a pre- 
cious jeweL He would make a most valuable servant 
for our beloved prince ; and, as God has endowed him 
with rare qualities, it is much to be wished that he 
should be educated. His father is too poor to do any 
thing for him ; but, with all his talents and nobleness 
of character, it would be a pity, indeed, that he should 
be left here to make nothing but a poor shepherd, like 
his father." ^ 

23. The king arose from the table, and called the 
tutor to a recess of one of the windows, where they 
talked long together. After it was ended, he sent to 
call George to the castle. Great was the surprise of the 
poor shepherd-boy when he was shown into the rich 
saloon, and saw the dignified man who stood there with 
a glittering star on his breast. The tutor told him who 
the stranger was ; and George bowed himself almost to 
the floor. 

24. " My good boy," said the king, in a friendly tone, 
" I hear you take great pleasure in reading your book : 
should you like to study ?" 

25. " Ah \" said George, " if nothing were wanting but 
my liking it, I should be a student to-day. But my 
father has no money. That is what is wanting." 

26. " Then we will try whether we can make a stu- 
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dent of you," said the king. " The prince's tutor, here, 
has a friend, an excellent country curate, who takes 
well-disposed boys into his house to educate. To this 
curate I will recommend you, and will be answerable for 
the expenses of your education. 'How does the plan 
please you ?" 

27. The king expected that George would be very 
much delighted, and seize his grace with both hands. 
And, indeed, he did begin to smile, at first, with much 
seeming pleasure ; but, immediately after, a troubled 
expression came over his face, and he looked down in 
silence. 

28. " What is the matter ?" said the king ; " you look 
more like crying than being pleased with my offer. Let 
us hear what it is ?" 

29. " Ah I sir," said George, "my father is so poor ! 
What I earn in summer by tending sheep, and in winter 
by spinning, is the most that he has to live on. To b^ 
sure it is but little, yet he can not do without it." 

30. "You are a good child," said the king, very kindly. 
" Your dutiful love for your father is more precious than 
the finest pearl in my casket. What your father loses 
by your changing the shepherd's crook and the spinning- 
wheel for the book and the pen, I will make up to him. 
Wm that do ?" 

31. George was almost out of his . senses for joy. He 
kissed the king's hand, and wet it with tears of gratitude, 
then darted out to carry the joyful tidings to his father. 
Soon father and son both returned, with their eyes full 
of tears ; for they could express their thanks only by 
weeping. 

32. When George's education was completed, the king 
took him into his service ; and, after the king's death, he 
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became counselor to the prince, his successor. His father^s 
last days were madO' easy and happy, by the comforts 
which the integrity of the poor shepherd-b(^ had pro- 
cured him. Michael, the firm friend and first teacher of 
the prince's favorite/ was appointed to the place of for- 
ester, and fulfilled all his duties well and faithfully. 

QramoxB.— 1^ What ad G«orge show the prlneef 6^. What did the tator then 
giT6 George f 10, 11. What gaye the prinoe so much delight f 17. What did the prinee 
show €^rgef 24-21 When the klsg sent for George, what did he sajto himf 
20, 8t What did the klog do for George and his Ihtherf 88. What did George at last 
beoome T 82. What became of Michael ?— What is the moral of this whole story ? 



1ESS05 II. 



1. Moh'abor, a sapreme mier. 

2. Taiix'hiss, gentleness. 

8. As-suAOa', to soften or lessen. 
4. Bi-Bioxs', dwells or abides. 
4. Pai'oioua, of great valne. 



6. Bx-povr', mmor, tidings. 
6L Txm'pist, storm. 

6. Hro'sm, hastens. 

7. Lair, place of rest Ibr a wild beast 
7. Mbb'ot, clemency, pity, kindness. 



EaxoBs.— ^ Bor'rsr ybr box'tow ; 4. chtirch'*go-tn >br charch'-go-ln(f ; 8. ta'rsnjbr 
ar'roiM; 8. mo^munt ybr mo'mait ; 7. efvun Jbr e^yen. 

ALSiXANDBR SELKIRK'S SOLILO^UY^ 

1. I AM monarch of all I survey ; 

My right there is none to dispute ; 
From the center all round to the sea^ 

I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 
solitude ! where are the charms 

That sages have seen in thy face ? 
Better dwell.in the midst of alarms, 

Than reign in this horrible place. 

2. I am out of humanity's reach ; 

I must finish my journey alone ; 
Kever hear the sweet music of speech ; 
I start at the sound of my own. 
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The beasts that roam over the plain 

My form vith indifferenoe see ; 
They are so unacquainted with man, 

Their tameness is shocking to me. 

3. Society, friendship, and love. 

Divinely bestowed upon man, 
O, had I the wings of a dove. 

How soon would I taste you again I 
My* sorrow I then might assuage 

In the ways of religion and truth. 
Might learn from the wisdom of age. 

And be cheered by the sallies of youth. 

4. Beligion ! what treasure untold 

Besides in that heavenly word 1 
More precious than silver or gold, 

Or all that this earth can afford. 
- But, the sound of the church-going bell. 

These valleys and rocks never heard, 
Ne'er, sighed at the sound^of a knell. 

Or smiled when a sabbath appeared. 

6. Ye winds, that have made me your sport. 

Convey, to this desolate shore. 
Some cprdial, endearing report 

Of a land I shall visit no more. 
My friends, do they now and then send 

A wish or a thought after me ? 
0, tell me I yet have a friend, 

Though a friend I am never to see. 

6. How fleet is a glance of the mind 1 

Compared with the speed of its flight 
The tempest itself lags behind; 

And the swift-winged arrows of light. 
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When I think of my own native land, 
In a moment I seem to be there ; 

But, alas ! recollection, at hand, 
Soon hurries me back to despair. 

But the sea-fowl has gone to her nest ; 

The beast is lain down in his lair ; 
Even here is a season of rest ; 

And I to my cabin repair. ^ 
There 's mercy in every place ; 

And mercy, — encouraging thought I 
Gives even affliction a grace. 

And rec6nciles man to his lot. 



LESSOJf I. 



1. Oon-cbn'tbatk, to bring to a point 
1. E-YBNTs', things which oome. 

1. Pbo^bbss^ to advance or go forward. 

2. Mib'bb-a-blb, very imbappj. 



8. FBiEin>'i.BS8, without friends. 

8. Ob'phans, children bereaved of OM 

parent, or both. 
4 Witb'bbjvd, faded, dried. 



Ebbobb. — ^1. To-mor'r^f* for to-mor'roto ; S. mis'ra-ble for inlfi'«r-a-bl6 ; 8. par'eas 
Jbr pftr'ento ; 8. hun'g«r-r7 far hun'gry ;. 4. wat for wAat 

TO-MORROW* 

1. How many hopes and fears concentrate in to-mor- 
row ! And yet how uncertain is it what the events of 
to-morrow may be I Who can tell what a day may 
bring forth ? To-morrow is near at hand : a few. hours, 
only, separate it from the present moment ; yet, what it 
will bring, what events it will commence, with what 
changes it will progress, and with what events it will 
close, none can tell. 

2. To-morrow may make the rich poor, and the poor 
rich ; to-morrow may make the well sick, and the sick 
well ; to-morrow may make the happy miserable, and 
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the miserable happj. Those who laugh to-daj may 
weep to-morrow ; and those who weep to-day may laugh 
to-morrow. The good for which we hope^ or the evil we 
feaxy may not come with to-morrow ; while the good we 
never looked for, or the evil we never expected, to-mor- 
row may bring upon us. 

3. Some children, who have kind parents to-day, and 
are happy, to-morrow, will have no parents, will be 
weeping, sorrowful, friendless orphans. Some, who are 

. poor and friendless, hungry and naked, to-day, will have 
found friends to-morrow. 

4. What is but a bud to-day will be a rose to-morrow; 
what is a rose to-day will be a withered stem to-morrow. 
Some children, that bloom like roses to-day, will be cold 
in death to-morrow ! Children, will you think of these 
things ? 

QussnoKa— 1, 2. What is eald in regard to the events of to-morrow T 8, 4. What 
is said of some children?" Bow, then, should we spend oar time?— Wliat rale doea 
this piece illustrate ? Bee Bale 2, page 28. 



LESSON II. 



1 Plak-ta'tioh, a coltivated estate. 
1. iN-mT^xn, troubled with, annoyed, 
a SoBu'piT-LOus, oarefU, doabtftiL 
8. Ech'ois, reflected sonnds. 
4 DS4PAXB', without hope. 



4 BAT'EKk)U8, eager for prey. 
9. DiB-ooir'so'LATx, sorrowftiL 
9. Vib'i-rlt, so OS to be seen. 

12. Sa-qao'i-tt, quick discernment. 

12. Bb-pjst', food, a meal. 



£bbob8.->1. "Wile far wad; 2. ley'en ybr «-leT'en ; 8. leaser leas^/ 4. bans>br 
bancis; 6. ne'gsrybr ne'gro; 6L chils/<>r ehil<2; 8. a-gin'/br a^gain' (a^genO* 

[BEKA.RC. — ^Ihe Indians were in this oonntry when Columbus discov- 
ered it in 1492 ; but it is not positively known when they came here, or 
where they came from.] 

THE mOIAH AND HIS DOG. 

1. In the town of Ulster, in the State of Pennsyl- 
vwiia, lived a man whose name .was Le Fevre. He 
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owned a plantation near the Blue Mountains, a place 
which was much infested, at that time, with wild an- 
imals. 

2. He had a family of eleven children. One morning 
he was greatly alarmed at missing Ifae youngest, who 
was about four years of age. The distressed family 
sought after him in the river, and in the fields, but to 
no purpose. Greatly terrified, they united with their 
neighbors in quest' of him. 

3. They entered the woods, which they searched with 
the most scrupulous attention. A thousand times they 
called him by name. ^^ Derick ! little Derick V was re- 
peated on all sides ; but no answer was returned, save 
the echoes of the wilds. They then assembled at the 
foot of the mountains, without being able im gain the 
least information respecting the child. 

4 After resting themselves a short time, they formed 
themselves into different bands ; and, night coming on, 
the parents in despair refused to return home ; for their 
fright constantly increased, from the knowledge they had 
of^ the mountain cats and other ravenous animals that 
frequented the place. 

5. Often came into their minds the horrid idea of a 
wolf, or some other dreadful animal, devouring their 
child. " Derick, any poor little Derick ! where art 
Aou?" frequently exclaimed the mother, in tones of 
the deepest distress, but all of no avail As soon as 
day-break appeared, they renewed their search, but as 
unsuccessfully as on the preceding day. 

6. Fortunately, an Indian, laden with furs, passing 
by, called at the house of Le Fevre, intending to repose 
himself there as he usually did, on his traveling through 
that part of the country. He was surprised to find no 
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one at home bul an old n^o woman, who was too 
feeble to go in search of the child '^ Where is my 
brother ?" said the Indian, " Alas !" replied she, " he 
has lost his little Derick ; and all the neighborhood are 
employed in looking after him in the woods/' 

7. It was then three o'clock in the afternoon. "Sound 
the horn/' said the Indian, " and, if possible, caU ihy 
master tiome. I will find his child." The horn was 
sounded ; and, as soon as Le Fevre returned, the Indian 
asked him for the shoes and stockings that little Derick 
had last worn. 

8. He then ordered his dog, which he brought with 
him, to smell them. He then led him into a field about 
twenty rods from the house, and commenced conducting 
him in a circular manner round the house, bidding him 
smell the ground as they proceeded. He had not gone 
far, when the dog began to bark. He then let him go ; 
and the dog followed the scent and barked again. 

9. The sound brought some feeble ray of hope to the dis- 
consolhte parents ; and the party pursued the dog with 
all their speed, but soon lost sight of him in the woods. 
Half an hour afterward, they heard him again, and soon 
saw him return. The looks of the dog were visibly 
altered ; an air of joy seemed to animate him ; and his 
actions showed that his search had not been in vain. 

10. " I am sure he has found the child," exclaimed 
the Indian ; " but, whether dead or alive, I am unable 
to tell." The Indian then followed his dog, which led 
him to the foot of a large tree, where* lay the child, in a 
very feeble state, nearly approaching death. He took 
him tenderly in his arms, and carried him to his discon- 
solate parents. 

11. Happily, the father and mother were in some 
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measure prepared to receive their child. Their joy was 
so great, that it was more than a quarter of an hour 
before they could express their gratitude to the kind 
restorer of their child. Words can not express the 




affecting scene. After they had bathed the face of 
the child with their tears, they threw themselves on 
the neck of the Indian, whose heart melted in unison 
with theirs. 

12. Their gratitude then extended to the dog. They 
caressed him with inexpressible delight, as the animal 
which, by means of his sagacity, had found their little 
Derick. Believing that, like the rest of the company, 
he must stand in need of refreshment, a plentiful re- 
past was prepared for liim ; after which he and his 
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master went on their journey. The company, mntnafly 
pleased at the happy event, fietnmed to their respective 
homes, highly delighted with the kind Indian and his 
wonderfal dog. 

QviBiMHS^WhAt to this storj abootr 8. Which ehtld wm iortf 6-& What !• 
said of th« Indian? 8, fit What did his dog do? 10. Waa the child foandr 11, IS. 
How did tba paiaats feel f 



lESSOy III. 



3b Yi'o-XJDCT, fordblei strong. 

S. Tx'hI'Oi.b, any kind of a carrlago. 

7. DxiA-cAn» niee^ feeUe. 

9. Bs-HST'o-LXMOB, good-wUL 
18. Hv-XAiv'i-TT, kind feelings. 
IBw Ih^oi-pkht^ that which happens. 



IS. In^i-oa-tkd, pointed ont 

IS. Bco-OL-LMTT^, to recall to mind. 

87. Ez-od'sd, ronaed, awakened. 

88. Nauobt^, bad, wicked. 

89. Moi/BST-LT, In a modest manner. 
41. Nae'ba-titi, an account 



EBBOB&— 1. Tra.T^ Jbr trav^el-in^^; L ket*Tip for oar'riage; 8. sleepnn>br 
deep'in^; 7. wy ybr wAy; 17. cher'i-ty for chart-ty; 18. a-oroe^ for a-cross'; 
19. kine^y for kin<2^y. 

[Direction. — ^Wben you can not tell what a word means, look in some 
dictionary, or ask your teacher.] 

THE LITTLE OHPHAH OIRL4 

1. On a dark^ cold night in the middle of November, 
as Mr. Hardy was traveling in a stage-coach from London 
to Norwich, he was roused from a sound sleep, by the 
coachman's opening the door of the carriage, and beg- 
ging leave to look for a parcel which was in the box 
under Mr. Hardy's seat. 

2. The opening of the door admitted a violent gust of 
wind and rain, which was very unpleasant to the feelings 
of the sleeping passengers, and roused them to a con- 
sdoosness of the situation of those who were on the out- 
side of the vehicle. 

3. ^^ I hope, coachman, you have a good thick coat on, 
to guard you against the cold and wet," said Mr. Hardy. 
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4. " I have a very good one, sir/' replied the man ; 
" but I have lent it to a poor little girl that we have on 
the top ; for my heart bled for her, poor thing, she had 
so little clothing to keep her warm/' 

5. ^^ A child exposed on the outside of the coach on 
such ^a night as this \" exclaimed Mr. Hardy ; " I anx 
sure it would be very wrong in us to let her stay there^ 

* Do let us have her in immediately : it is quite shocking 
to think of her being in such a situation.'' 

6. '^ 0, no," cried a gentleman opposite : "we can do 
nothing with )ker here ; it is quite out of the question. 
The coach is already full ; and she will be so wet that we 
might as well be on the outside ourselves as to sit near 
her. Besides, she is a poor child, in charge of the master 
of a work-house ; and one does not know what she may 
have about her." 

7. " Why, as to that, sir," replied the coachman, " I 
believe she is as clean as any child needs to be, though 
she is rather delicate looking, — ^poor thing. But she is 
a fine little creature, and deserves better fare than she is 
likely to get where she is going." 

8. " Let her come in, at any rate," said Mr. Hardy ; 
" for, poor or rich, she is equally sensible of cold ; and 
no one, I am sure, who has a child of his own, can bear 
the idea of her being so exposed : and, as to her being 
wet, I will wrap her in my plaid, and take her on my 
knee, so that no one can feel any inconvenience from it." 

9. This silenced the gentleman's objections ; and, the 
rest of the company agreeing to it, the coachnian was 
desired to bring the child in, which he gladly did ; and, 
the dry plaid being rolled about her, Mr. Hardy took 
her on his knee, and, putting his arm around her waist, 
clasped her, with benevolence and self-satisfaction, to his 
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keast. '' I am afraid you are very cold, my poor little 
girl," said he. 

. 10. '^ I was very cold indeed, till the coachman was so 
good to me as to let me have his coat/' replied she, in a 
veiy sweet and cheerful voice ; ^^but you have made me 
warmer still/' she added ; and, as she spoke, she laid her 
head against the breast of her benevolent friend, and 
was asleep in a few minutes. 

11. " The coachman showed a great deal of concern 
for her," said one of the passengers : ^'I^could hardly 
have expected so much feeling in the driver of a stage- 
coach." 

12. '^ I believe there is much more humanity among 
the lower classes of people than is generally supposed," 
replied Mr. Hardy ; " for we seldom meet with one who 
is deaf to the appeals of childhood or helplessness." 

13. His companion was too sleepy to dispute the point; 
and the whole party soon sunk into the same state of 
tcnpor from which this little incident had roused them, 
and from which they were only occasionally disturbed by 
the changing of horses, or the coachmen's applications 
for their usual fee, till the full dawn of day induced them 
to shake off their drowsiness. 

14. When Mr. Hardy awoke, he found that his little 
companion was still in a sound sleep ; and he thought, 
with satisfaction, of the comfortable rest which he had 
procured for her, with only a very little inconvenience 
to himself. 

15. He was glad, too, that he had interested himself 
in her before he saw her ; for, had he seen the prepos- 
sessing face which he then beheld, he might have sus- 
pected that his interference had been prompted as much 
by her beauty as occasioned by her distress. 
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16. She appeared to be about five years of age, of a fair 
complexion, and regular features ; but Mr. Hardy was 
particularly interested with her sensible and expressive 
countenance, which indicatea extreme sweetness of dis- 
position. 

17. " What a pity/' thought he, as he looked at her, 
'^ that so promising a little creature should be confined 
to the charity of a poor-house, and there reared in vice 
and ignorance !'' 

18. As these thoughts passed across his mind, the 
little.^1 awolilllljljjjp^looked around her, as if at a loss 
to know where she was ; but the next moment, seeming 
to recollect herself, and looking in Mr. Hardy's face, she 
returned his kindness by a smile of satisfaction. 

19. " Have you had a good sleep, my dear ?" a^ed 
he kindly. 

20. ^^ Yes, sir, I have been sleeping very soundly ; and 
I thought I was at home.'' 

21. " Where is your home ?" asked Mr. Hardy. 

22. ^^ I call where my aunt Jane used to live, my 
home." 

23. " And where did your aunt Jane live ?" 

24. " I don't know what they called the place ; but it 
was at the end of a long lane ; and there was a pretty 
garden before the house. It was such a nice place, I am 
sure you would like it if you saw it." 

25. " Do you know the name of the place ?" 

26. ^^ No, sir, I do not know what they call it, only 
that it was aunt Jane's house ; and it was near the laige 
town they call Ipswich where my fiither lived, and where 
there were a great many ships, and a large river." 

27. Surprised at the easy and proper manner in which 
this little girl, who bore the marks of nothing but the 
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greatest poverty^ expressed henelf, Mr. Hardy's cariosity 
was greatly excited ; and, feeling much interested re- 
pecting her^ he asked her nqpie. 

28. ^^ My aunt Jane used to call me Fanny Edwin/' 
replied she ; ^^ but my new mother told me I must say 
that my name is P^Egy Short ; but I do not like that 
name." 

29. "Why did she tell you to call yourself by that 
name ?" asked Mr. Hardy. 

30. "I can not tell, sir; for she used to call me 
Fanny herself, till she took me to the large town that 
we came to yesterday ; and then she called me Peggy, 
and said I must call myself so.'' 

31. " Where is your aunt Jane now ? And your new 
mother, as you call her, where is she gone ?" 

32. "My au&t Jane, sir, went away a long time since. 
She said she was forced to go to a lady who was ill, that 
had been very kind to her, but she would come back to 
me soon, and then I should live with her again ; and 
that I must love her till she came back : and I have 
loved her all this time very dearly ; but she has never 
come again." 

33. As the child said this, her little heart swelled, and 
her eyes filled with tears. 

34. " Where did you say she left you ?" inquired Mr. 
Hardy. 

35. " I went to live with my father ; for I had a new 
mother, my aunt Jane said, who would take care of me. 
But my fother went away in a ship ; and my new 
mother said he was drowned in the sea, and would never 

' come back again ; and then she was not very kind to 
me, not so very kind as my aunt Jane used to be ; for 
my aunt Jane never beat me, but used to take me upon 

5 
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her knee, and tell me pretty stories, and teach me 
the way to read them myself, and to sew, that I might 
learn to be a useful woman ; and she used to kiss me, 
too, and say she loved me very dearly; when I was a 
good girl." 

36. " And I hope you were always a good girl," said 
Mr. Hardy, patting her cheek. A confused blush cov- 
ered the face of his little companion, as he said this. 

37. " No, sir," said she, " I was not always good ; for, 
once, I told a story ; and my aunt Jane did noflovo me 
for a great many days ; and I was very unhappy." 

38. " That was indeed naughty ; but you will n^er 
tell another story, I trust." 

39. " I hope not," said the child, modestly ; and Mr. 
Hardy, desirous of knowing something more of her his- 
tory, asked her again what' had become of Jier mother. 

40. " I do not know where she has gone ; but I am 
afraid she has lost herself; for, when we got to the large 
town, she told me to sit down upon a door-step till she 
came back to me ; and I sat^a very long time, till it was 
quite dark, and I was very cold and hungry ; and she 
never came to me ;' and I could not help crying : so the 
lady that lived in the house heard me, and came to me, 
and asked me what was the matter ; and, when I told 
her, she took me into the kitchen, and gave me some- 
thing to eat, and was very kind to me." 

41. At this simple narrative the passengers were all 
much affected ; and even the gentleman, who had, at 
first, opposed her coming into the coach, rubbed bis 
hand across his eyes, and said, ^^ Poor thing ! poor 
thing ! " while Mr. Hardy pressed her more closely 
toward him, and rejoiced that Providence had enabled 
him to provide his own daughter, for such he now 
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knew her to be, with every indalgenoe that affection 
could desire. 

QuwnosB.— 1. How was Mr. Hsrdy trftvvUngr 8. WImiI did h« My to th« coach • 
nun? 4. Who was outside of the coach? t, Who waa unwUling to haye the little 
girl in the coach T 19. When she awoke, what did Mr. Hardy say to her? 20-2A. 
What was the oonTersation aboot her home? ^8-92. What dl^she aay of her anst 
Jane? 85-40. What, of her mother? 41. Whose child was this little girl?— With 
what inflection shonld the qaestion in. the 19th paragraph be read? Why ? The one 
IB the Slst paragraph? Why? 



LESSON IIII. 



1. Ao-oosi<BD, spoken to, addrened. 
6. Pab'tt, the company. 
6. SUB-FU8.VD', astonished, h 
6. Sa-lut'sd, greeted, cheered. 
0. Axob'lt, slltowdly. 

Ebsobs.— 1. Huntln/orhuntlnflr; 1. oomp^'nyybr com'po-ny ; 8. em*p*Tor Jbr en/- 
pcr-or ; 4. rid^n^br rid^^r; 4 res>br real* 



1. GzAB, the title of the Emperor of 

Bossia. 
1. Loi'tkb, to linger. 
1. SnuB, a set of steps to pass firom one 

inclosnre to another. 



PETER THE GREAT^ 

1. One day as the czar was returning from hunting, 
he happened to loiter behind the rest of the company to 
enjoy t^e cool air ; when^ looking around, he observed a 
boy standing on the top bar of a stile, looking earnestly 
about him ; upon which he rode briskly up, and ac- 
costed him with : " Well, my boy, what are you look- 
ing for ?'' 

2. " Please your honor,'* said the boy, " I am looking 
out for the king.'' 

3. " O I" said the emperor, " if you will get up be- 
hind me, I'll show him to you."' 

4. The boy then mounted ; and, as they were riding 
along, the czar said, ^' You will know which is the em- 
peror, by seeing the rest take off their hats to him." 

6. Soon after, the emperor came up to the party, who, 
much surprised at seeing him so attended, imipediately 
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saluted him ; when the czar, tarning around his head, 
said, "Now, do you see who's the king ?" 

6. " Why," replied the boy, archly, " it is one of us 
two ; but I am sure I don't know which ; for we've 
both got our kats on." 

Q(7nnoiis<~l. Who tra spoken of tn this stonr ^ 1. Ptd the boj know tiie enr> 

peror f t-6. Belste what occorred What inflection on looking^ tn laat line of th« 

1st paragraph r Why? On l^in^, In the 2d paragraph T Why? On Hn^, in the 6th 
paragraph? WhyT 



LESSON XIT. 



1. Spb'oiss, a sort or kind. 

2. BB-8iae.ai/, hemmed In hy Boldlers. 
2. Or-n^'oiAL, pertaining to offloe. 

4. Ix'STiNOT, natural aptitude, 
fi. A-n^Bi-AL, pertaining to the air. 



7. Ex-om'sioir, a Journey, a' ramble. 

0. Cox-TBAfli/, to set in oppoettlon. 

0. El'b*ta-tkd, raised. 

9. Ik-di-oa'tiomb, algns OH 

0. Spx'bal, winding like a screw. 



EKBona.— 2. Gin'rals/or gen'er-als; 8. ea'ger-niiBS /»* ea'ger-ness; 4. d«r^ect8'.;br 
di-rects' ; 6. flndln /or flnd^^^ ; 10. di8^tunoe/>r dis'tance ; 12. hun'd«rd ybr han'- 
dred. 

THE CARRIER PIGEON. 

1. This species of pigeon is easily distinguished, from 
all* others, by the eyes which are encompassed about 
with a broad circle of naked white skin, and by being of 
a dark blue or blackish color. 

2. These pigeons derive their name from the service in 
which they have been employed. They have been, for 
ages, used to convey speedy messages from place to 
place, — ^from governors in besieged cities to generals 
who are expected to relieve them ; they were sent from 
princes to their subjects with official dispatches, or from 
governors of provinces to the seat of general govern- 
ment with the news of important events. 

3. It is attachment to their native place, and particu- 
larly where they have brought up their young, that leads 
them to seek a return with so much eagerness. They 
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are first brought from the place where they were bred, 
and whither it is intended to send them back with in- 
formation. The letter is tied mider the bud's wing, and 
it is then let loose to return. 

4. The little creature no sooner finds itself at liberty, 
than its passion for home directs all its movements. It 
is first seen fiying directly into the air to an amazing 
height, and then, with the greatest certainty and exact- 
ness, directing itself, by some surprising instinct, toward 
its native spot, which often lies far distant. 

5. " We have no doubt," says a vniter in the Library of 
Entertaining Knowledge, " it is by the eye, alone, that 
the carrier pigeon performs those extraordinary aerial 
journeys, which have from the earliest ages excited 
astoni^ment. 

6. "We have frequently witnessed the experiment, 
made with other pigeons, of taking them to a distance 
from the dove-cot, expressly to observe their manner of 
finding their way back ; and we feel satisfied that their 
proceedings are uniformly the same. 

7. " On being let go from the bag in which they have 
been carried in order to conceal from their notice the 
objects on the road, they dart off on an irregular excur-: 
sion, as if it were more to ascertain the reality of their 
freedom than to make an effort to return. When they 
find themselves at full liberty, they direct their fiight 
in circles round the spot whence they have been liber- 
ated, not only increasing the diameter of the circle 
at every round, but rising, at the same time, gradually 
higher. 

8. " This is continued as long as the eye can discern 
the birds ; and hence we conclude, that it is also con- 
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tinued after we lose sight of them, a constantly increas- 
ing circle being made, till they ascertain some knpwn 
object, enabling them to shape a direct course. 

9. " It is not a little interesting to contrast the pro- 
ceedings just described with those of a pigeon let off 
from a balloon elevated above the clouds. Instead of 
rising in circles, like the former, the balloon pigeon drops 
perpendicularly down, like a plummet, till it is able to 
recdgnize some indications of the earth below ; when it 
begins to whirl around in a descending spiral that increases 
in diameter, for the evident purpose of surveying its 
locality, and discovering some object previously known, 
by which to direct its flight. 

10. " The rapidity with which the carrier pigeon per- 
forms long journeys may, perhaps, be adduced as an 
objection to this explanation. M. Antoine, for example, 
tells us that a gentleman of Cologne, having business to 
transact at Paris, laid a wager of fifty Napoleons, that 
he would let his friend know of his arrival within three 
hours ; and, as the distance is three hundred miles, the 
bet was eagerly taken. 

11. ^' He accordingly took with him two carrier pigeons 
which had young at the time ; and, on arriving at Paris 
at ten o'clock in the morning, he tied a letter to each of 
his pigeons, and dispatched them at eleven precisely. 

12. " One of them arrived at Cologne at five minutes 
past one o'clock ; and the other, nine minutes later ; and, 
consequently, they had floWn nearly a hundred and 
fifty miles an hour, reckoning their flight to have been in 
a direct line. But their rapidity was probably much 
greater, if they took a circular flight, as we have con- 
cluded from the aboVe facts." 
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13. ^^ The bi|*d, let loose in eastern skies, 
When hastening fondly home, 
Ne'er stoops to earth her wings, nor flies 
Where idle wanderers roam." 

<2ineiTioifB.-~8. Why \b this speeies of pigeon callod the carrier pigeon f 8. Where 
Is the letter plMed ? 6^. How Is It supposed these pigeons learn their eonise home f 
IQ-li. How fiur do thej eomnionly fly in an hoar ?— Point oat the vooal oombinations 
In Ike first paragrapli, and glye the elements of each. 



LESSON XV. 



1. NAjr-Tvox'R, an Island, 
i. Gamsa, a roving voyage. 
S. Capm Horn, the soathem cape of 
Soath America. 

4. FLaBH.vi>, ^reddened. 

5. As^'avfSH, deep distress. 



6. A-DTKU^ Ikrewell. 

8. Ez-PAHsn', a wide space. 

9. Ti'DiTVGS, intolllgenoe. 

10. E-mo'tiox, excitement of mind. 

10. Ek-dbay^obs, efforts, trials. 

11. IM-Afi^iv-Ditt, thinking. 



Ebkom.— 2. /U Jbr oil ; 2. feel^ns for feel'lngrs ; 8. h«m Ji>r home; 4. rook^n Jbr 
rock^ln^; 6. al/sttnoe/or al/sence. 

DANGERS OF %11LJ& WHALE-FISHERY. 

• 1, Nantucket is sustained entirely by the whale- 
fishery. But few persons are aware of the peculiar trials 
and dangers which this business involves. 

2. Our ships are fitted out for a cruise of four years. 
If they return with a cargo of sperm oil in forty months, 
they are thought to be remarkably successful ; but not 
nnfrequently they recruit their exhausted stores in some 
port around Cape Horn ; and nearly five years pass away 
ere the storm-worn ship again appears in our harbor. 
Who, then, can imagine the feelings which must agitate 
a family, when the husband and the father leaves his 
home for such a voyage as this ? 

3. A man was speaking to me, a few days ago, of the 
emotions with which he was overwhelmed, when he bade 
adieu to his family, on the last voyage. The ship in 
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which he was to sail was at Edgartown, on Martha's 
Vineyard. The packet, which was to convey him from 
Nantucket to the ship, was at the wharf. He went down 
in the morning, and saw all his private sea-stores stowed 
away in the little sloop, and then returned to his home 
to take leave of his wife and child. 

4 His wife was sitting at the fireside, stru^ling to 
restrain her tears. She had an infant, a few months old, 
in her arms, and, with her foot, was rocking the cradle 
in which lay another little daughter about three years of 
age, with her cheeks flushed with a burning fever. 

5. No pen can describe the anguish of such a parting. 
It is almost like the bitterness of death. The departing 
father imprints a kiss upon the cheek of his child. Four 
years will pass away ere he will again take that child in 
his arms. Leaving his wife sobbing in anguish, he closes 
the door of his house behind him. Four years must 
elapse ere he can cross that thrfshold again. 

6. One sea captain, upon this island, has passed but 
seven years out of forty-nine, upon the land. A lady said, 
to me, a few evenings ago, " I have been married eleven 
years ; and, counting all the days my husband has been 
at home, since our marrii^, it amounts to but three hun- 
dred and sixty days. He is now absent, having been gone 
fifteen months ; and two years more must undoubtedly 
elapse ere his wife can see his face again. And when he 
does return, it will be merely to visit his family for a few 
months ; when he will again bid them adieu for another 
four years' absence." 

7. I asked a lady, the other day, how many letters she 
wrote to her husband during his last voyage. " One hun- 
dred," was the answer. " And how many of them did 
he receive?" "Six." 
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8. The invariable rale is to write by every ship that 
leaves this port, or New Bedford, or any other port that 
can be heard from, for the Pacific Ocean ; and yet the 
chances are very small that any two ships will meet on 
that boundless expanse. It sometimes happens that a 
ship returns, when those on board have not heard one 
word from their fax^lies, during the whole period of 
their absence. 

9. Imagine, then, the feelings of a husband and a fa- 
ther who returns to the harbor of Nantucket after a sep- 
aration of forty-eight months, during which time he has 
heard no tidings whatever from his home. He sees the 
boat which is to bring him tidings of weal or woe, push- 
ing off from the wharf. 

10. Pale and trembling, he paces the deck, over- 
whelmed with emotions which he in vain endeavors to 
conceal. A friend in the boat greets him with a smile, 
and says, " Captain, your family are all weU." Or, per- 
haps, he says, " Captain, I have heavy news for you ; 
your wife died two years and a half ago." 

11. A young man left this island this summer, leaving 
in his quiet home a young and beautiful wife and infant 
child. That wife and child are now both in the grave. 
But the husband knows it not, and probably will not 
know it for months to come. He, perhaps, falls asleep 
every night, thinking of the loved ones he left at his fire- 
side, little imagining that they are both cold in death. 

QmeBTiom.— 0. How long are ships sometlmss gone on whsUng Toyages ? S. What 
dotb«7get? 8-5. What Is said of parting? 6. What did a lady say? 9, ik What are 
the feelings of a husband and fiither on his retnm ? What more can yon relate of the 
etoryr—Ho«r should this lesson be read? Why? See Bale 8, page 64. Whatlnfleo- 
tioQ on rseeive^ in the 7th paragraph T Why t What, on «i0 ? Why ? 

6* 
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LESSON XVI. 



1. BAN'msft, a flaf^ or streamer 

1. XJN-rcTBijn/, unfolded. 

2. Gon-tkn'tion, strife. 
8. Oom-posb', to qalet. 

8. Sense'lbss, TOid of sense. 

4. Oc-cuk'kxnoe, that which happens. 



5. Har'cob, a place for ships. 

5. Es-oobt', to guard on the way. 

6. Mad-a-oas'oak, an island near the 

eastern coast of Africa. 

7. Has-poon^ a barbed spear to strike 

whales with. 



Erbobs. — ^1. Aft-er-noon' /or &ft-er-noon'; 1. cm-mo'tion for e-mo^tion ; 8. wln'd«r 
/br winfdov} ; 4. hus'bun/or hus'bantf. , 



DANGERS QF THE WHALE-FISHERY ♦—CoNcLTOm 

1. On a bright summer afternoon, the telegraph an- 
nounces that a Cape Horn ship has appeared in the 
horizon. And immediately the stars and stripes of our 
national banner are unfurled from our flag-staff, sending 
a wave of emotion through* the town. Many families 
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are hoping that it is the ship in which their friends are 
to return ; and all are hoping for tidings from the ab- 
sent Soon the name of the ship is announced. 

2. Then there is an eager c6ntention with the boys to 
be the first bearer of the joyful tidings to the wife of the 
captain ; for which seryioe a silver dollar is the estab- 
lished and invariable fee. Trembling with excitement, 
die dresses herself to meet her husband. ^'Is he alive?" 
she says to herself, ^^ or am I a widow, and these poor 
children orphans ?" 

3. She walks about the room unable to compose her- 
self sufficiently to sit down. She looks eagerly out of 
the window, and down the street, and sees two men 
coming slowly and sadly, and directing their %teps to her 
door. The Uood flows back upon her heart. They rap 
at the door. It is the knell of her husband's death ; and 
she falls senseless to the floor, m they tell her that het 
husband has long been entombed in the faftiomless ocean. 

4 This is not mere fiction. These are not extreme 
cases which the imagination creates. They are facts of 
continual occurrence, — facts which awaken emotions to 
which no pen can do justice. A few weeks ago, a ship 
returned to this island, bringing the news of another 
ship, — that she was nearly filled with oil ; that all on 
board were well ; and that she might be expected in a 
neighboring port in such a month. 

5. The wife of the captain resided in Nantucket ; and 
early in the month, with a heart throbbing with affec- 
tion and hope, she went to g?eet her husband on his re- 
turn. At length the ship appeared, dropped her anchor 
in the harbor, and the fiiends of the lady went to the 
ship to escort the 'husband to the wife from whom he 
had so long been separated. 
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6. Soon they returned with the sad tidings, that her 
husband had been seized with the coast fever upon tho 
Island of Madagascar ; and, when about a week out, on 
his return home, he died, and was committed to his 
ocean burial. A few days after, I called on the weeping 
widow and little daughter, in their desolate home of 
bereavement and anguisL 

7. A few months ago, a boaf s crew of six men were 
lost, under the following circumstances: A boat had 
been lowered to take a whale. They had plunged the 
harpoon into the huge monster, and he rushed with 
them, at railroad speed, out of sight of the ship. Sud- 
denly a fog b^an to rise and envelop the ship, and to 
spread over the whole expanse of the ocean. 

8. It was impossible to see any object at the distance 
of a ship's length. And there was an open whale-boat, 
with six men in it, perhaps fifteen miles from the ship, 
with food and water for but a few hours' consumption, 
and utterly bewildered in the dense fog. 

9. The darkness of night soon came on. The wind 
began to rise ; the billows, to swell. Every effort was 
made, by firing guns and showing lights, to attract the 
lost boat. The long hours of night roUed away, and a 
stormy morning dawned ; and still no boat appeared. 
For several days they sailed in circles around the spot, 
but all in vain. 

10. The boat was either dashed by the whale, or 
swamped by the billows of the stormy night ; or, as it 
floated, day after day, upon the wide expanse of the 
Pacific, ODe after another of the^ crew, emaciated with 
thirst and famine, dropped down and died. And is not 
that an afflicted home, where the widowed mother now 
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sits with her child in her arms, weeping over her hus- 
band thus painfully lost ? 

11. And still, when we take into account the great 
numbers engaged in the whale-fishery, and the imminent 
perils which the pursuit involves, it is indeed astonish- 
ing that there are not more fatal accidents. A large 
whale, with one lash of his mighty flukes, can shiver a 
boat to fragments, and sink to fathomless depths the 
mangled corpses of all who are in it. He needs to cIosq 
his jaws but once, to crush the boat like an ^gshelL 

12. Sometimes, plunging into the ocean's mysterious 
profound, he comes rushing perpendicularly up with in- 
conceivable velocity, strikes the bottom of the boat with 
his head, and throws it, with all who are in it, fifteen feet 
into the air ; and, as the broken fragments of the boat 
and the woimded men *are scattered over the water, he 
lashes the ocean into foam with his flukes, and is off, 
leaving his enemies to perish in the waves, or to b^ 
picked up by other boats. 

13. There are hardly any scenes upon the field of 
battle more replete with danger, than those which are 
often witnessed in this perilous pursuit. Many lives are 
lost every year. And yet there appears to be no difficulty 
in finding those who are willing, for a comparatively 
small remuneration, to face these dangers. 

14. If a mfo is successful, in the course of some twenty 
years, he lays up a moderate competence for the rest of 
his days. And this hope cheers him through innumerable 
trials^ and hardships, and disappointments, and dangers. 

Qi7XBTX0NS.~Where do they go to take whales? 2. What does the boy get who 
brings the first news, of the ship's return, to the captain's flutilly? 7-18. Describe 
some of the dangers of the whale-fishery. — Point out the eauunples in this lesson that 
iUttstrate Bnle 8d, page 89. 
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LESSON XTII; 



9. Aui/i-Bsros, an assembly of hearers. 

8. Is-vm'xB-ATx, deep rooted. 

8. Ab-saitlts', attacks. 

4. Lubk'xhg, lying concealed. 

6. Plv^aox, the feathers on a fowl. 

8. Ea-pid'i-tt, swiftness. 



0. Ds-osxtsb', misleads, cheats. 

9. Couii'TKB-FKiT-iso, Imitating. 
10. Twit'tbb, to make a noi&e iike s 

swallow. 
18. Ih-av^i-matk, without life. 
14, Sol'i-ta-et, lonely. 



Ebeobs.— ^. Nat'er-al/w nat'tt-ral; 8. bulls /br buUrfs; S. vainentjbr vi'o-lent; 
& par-tic'e-lar ybr par-tic^tf^lar ; 4. lark^ln Jbr lurk^n^. 

THE MOCKtNG-BIRD* 

1. The name of this bird very properly expresses its 
principal quality, that of mocking or imitating the songs 
and notes of other birds. 

2. This bird is a native of America, and, in its 
wild state, is nowhere else to be found. As. a natural 
and untaught songster, it stands unrivaled among the 
feathered creation, there being no other bird capable 
^of uttering such a variety of tones, or of giving equal 
entertainment to an audience. 

3. The mocking-bird builds her nest on some tree, not 
far from the habitation of men. Sometimes an apple 
tree standing alone answers her purpose ; and she places 
it not far from the ground. But if these birds are not 
careful to conceal their habitation, the male is l»lways 
ready to defend it ;. for neither cat, dog, man, nor any 
other animal can come near, while the female is sitting, 
without meeting with a sudden and violent attack. The 
cat, in particular, is an object of the most inveterate 
hatred, and is tormented with such repeated assaults, 
as generally to make her escape without delay. 

4. The black snake is another deadly enemy, and, 
when found lurking about the nest, is sure to meet with 
a sound drubbing, and does well to come oiF even with 
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this ; £)r the male tometimes darts upon it with such 
fury, and strikes it on the head with such force, as to 
leave it dead on the field of battle. 

5. Having destroyed his enemy, this courageous bird 
flies immediately- to the tree which contains his nest and 
his companion, and, seating himself on the highest branch, 
pours forth his best song in token of victory. 

6. Although the plumage of the mocking-bird is not 
so beautiful as that of many others, yet his slim and well 
made figure entitles him to a respectable standing for 
looks among his feathered brethren. It is not his ap- 
pearance, however, but his song, that raises him 90 high 
in the estimation of man, and fixes his value above that 
of almost any other bird. 

7. A stranger who hears this songster for the first time, 
listens to him with perfect astonishment. His voice is 
clear, strong, full, and of such compass as to enable him 
to imitate the notes of every other bird he has ever heard. 

8. He also has a most remarkable memory ; for, when 
there is not another songster in his hearing, he will recol- 
lect and repeat the songs of nearly every bird in the 
forest. This he does with such truth, passing from one 
song to another with such surprising rapidity, that one 
who did not see him, and know the secret, would believe 
that half the feathered creation had assembled to hold 
a musical festival. Nor do the notes of his brother 
son^ters lose any of their sweetness or brilliancy by such 
rq>etition. On the contrary, most of the tones are sweeter 
and better than those of the birds which are imitated. 

9. Sometimes the mocking-bird deceives and provokes 
the sportsman by imitating the notes of the game he is 
in pursuit of, and thus leading him the wrong way. 
Sometimes, also, he brings many other birds around him 
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by counterfeiting tlie soft tones of their mates, or by 
imitating the call of the old ones for their young ; and 
then, perhaps, he will throw them into the most terrible 
alarm by screaming out like a hawk. 

10. One who has never heard this bird, after all that 
can be said, will have but a faint idea of his powers. 
He will, perhaps, b^n with the song of the robin, then 
whistle like a quail, then squall like a cat-bird, then 
i;witter like a swallow, and so on, running through the 
notes of every bird in the woods, with surprising truth 
and rapidity. 

11. .When tamed, he mocks every sound he hears, 
with equal exactness ; and it is often very amusing to 
witness the effect of this deception. He whistles for the 
dog ; the dog jumps up, wags his tail, and runs to look 
for his master. He peeps like a hurt chicken ; and the 
old hen runs clucking^ to see who has injured her brood. 
He mews like a kitten ; and mother puss hearkens and 
stares, to find whete the noise comes from ; and many 
other things of this kind he does to perfection. 

12. The mocking-bird is much esteemed by those who 
are fond of such amusements ; and, in most of our large 
cities, they are kept for sale by the dealers in birds. The 
price of common singers is from ten to twenty dollars ; 
of fine singers, from thirty to fifty dollars; and for very 
extraordinary ones, even a hundred dollars have been 
refused. 

13. When we walk out into' the woods, how are we 
cheered with the songs, and gratified with the sight, of 
the birds which surround us ! The green grass, the beau^ 
tiful fiowers, and the tall trees of the forest, it is true, 
are pleasant to the. sight. But these are inanimate ; 
they preserve a dead and perpetual silence. 
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. 14. They gratify the eye ; hat the ear would he left 
tmtoached, and the channs of nature hut half complete, 
without the feathered songsters. . When we walk alone 
through the solitary forest, they become our companions, 
and seem to take pleasure in displaying their beauties, 
and raising their best notes for our amusement . i 

QuBBnoNa.^t What doM tlM moekiBg Urd do? Sl Of wlitt eonntrj It bIm a 
Mtive? 8. Wkai If a eat or dog oonea oaar ber oast? 0. Doea nba deoalva olh« 
birda f Did 70a erer hear one alng ? 12. What la sometimea paid for one f 



«»^%^^<^^»#%#%#%^>*%#%<*^^»^^^#^#»^»*^»^ 



lESSOK XYIII. 



& FoBi/KD, paaaad hy wading. 

4 nii-n-HA^iQif, tba and or pUo« to 

he reached. 
6. Bs-uh'quibb, to give np. 
S. Os-sn^QOi-ovi, aabmlasiya. 
9« iM'MJ'SVSTf (rtry great.) 



9. Ik-ovb', to bring on. 
11. Fbajt'tio, mad, mvlns> 
1& FoB%-TirDS| flrmn^ of conraga. 
18. 8u»*TiTx; to outUre. 
18. lH-Bv't-VA»BL«, not to be nvoldod. 
14 E-oufbb', to obaeara. 



Ebbobs.— 1. S«noe />r since ; S. pr* -served />rpre-Berye'; 2. coo'fi-dunoe />r oon^- 
fl-denee ; 9. «m^«nf»nt>br <ayml-nent ; 9. forward />r for'ieard; IL drowa<i>l>r droton. 

REMARKABLE SELF-^POSSESSIOH^ . 

1. On the banks of the Naugatuck, a rapid stream 
which rises in, and flows* through^ a very mountainous 
part of the State 'of Gonnecticuty a few years since, 
lived a farmer, who, though not a wealthy, was a re*- 
spectable, man. 

2. He had fought the battles of his country in the 
Revolution ; and, irom bis familiarity with scenes of 
danger and peril, he had learned that it is always more 
prudent to preserve and affect the air of confidence in 
danger than to betray signs of fear ; and, especially so, 
since his conduct might have a great influence upon the 
minds of those about him. 

3. He had occasion to send a little son across the 
river, to the house of a relative, on an errand ; and, as 
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there was no bridge, the river mast be forded. The lad 
was familiar with every part of the fording-plaoe, and 
when the water was low, which was. at this time the 
case, could cross without danger. 

4 But he had scarcely arrived at his place of dfistki&* 
tion, and done his jerrand, when suddenly, as is fre* 
quently the case in mountainous countries, the heavens 
became black with clouds ; the wind blew with great 
violence ; and the rain fell in torrents : it was near 
night, and became exceedingly dark. 

5. By the kindness of his friends, he was persuaded to 
relinquish his design of returning in the evening, and to 
wait until morning. The father suspected the cause of 
his delay, and. was not over-anxious on account of any 
accident that might happen to him during the night. 

6. But be knew that he had taught his son to render 
the most obsequious, obedience to his father's commands; 
that, as he possessed a daring and fearless spirit and 
would never be restrained by force, he would, as soon as 
it should be sufficiently light in the morning, attempt to 
ford the river on his return. 

7. He knew, also, that the immense quantity of water 
that appeared to be &lling, would, by morning, cause the 
river to rise to a considerable height, and make it dan- 
gerous, even for a man, in full possession of strength and 
fortitude, to attempt to cross it. He therefore passed a 
sleepless night, anticipating, with all a father's feelings, 
what mi^t befall his child in the morning. 

8. The day dawned ; the storm had ceased ; the wind 
was still ; and nothing was to be heard but the roar of 
the river. The rise of thfe river exceeded even the fa- 
ther's expectations ; and no sooner "Cras it sufficiently 
light to enable him to distinguish objects across it, than 
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be placed himself on the bank^ to watch for the ap- 
proach (tf his son. 

9. The son arrived on the opposite shore at the same 
moment, and was beginning to enter the stream. All 
the father's feelings were roused into action ; for he 
knew that his son was in the most inmiinent danger. 
He had proceeded too £ur to return ; in fact, to go for- 
ward or return was to incur the same periL 




10. His horse had got into the deepest part of the 
channel, and was struggling against the current, down 
which he was rapidly hurried, and apparently making 
but little progress toward the shore. 

11. The boy became alarmed ; and, raising his eyes 
toward the landing-place, he discovered his father. He 
exclaimed, almoBit frantic with fear, "Oil shall drown 1 
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I shall drown 1" "No I'' exclaimed the father, in a 
stern and resolute tone — and dismissing, for a tnoment, 
his feeling of tenderness — "if you do, I'll whip you to 
death : cling to your horse/' 

12. The son, who feared a father more than the raging 
elements, obeyed his conunand ; and the noble animal 
on which he was mounted, struggling for Bome time, 
carried him safe to shore. 

13. "My son," said the glad father, bursting into* 
tears, "remember, hereafter, that in danger you must 
possess fortitude, and, determining to survive, cling to 
the last hope. Had I addressed you with the tenderness 
and fear which I f§lt, your fate was inevitable; you 

-would have been carried away in the current, and I 
should have seen you no more." 

14. What an example is here I The heroism, bravery, 
philosophy, and presence of mind of this man, eclipse 
the conduct even of CaBsar, when he said to his boat- 
man, " What are you afraid of? you carry Caesar 1" 

QiTBTioKS.— Which of th« daM wilt relate this storjin his own langDagef la 
What is said to be necewary in time of danger! 14 What is said of this example of 
heroism f 

LESSON III. 



1. Bwx'DlEN, a country in the northern 
part of Europe. 

1. Gap^i-tal, the seat of government 

2. CouBi/x-ous-LT, politely. 

S. Bkn-x-fao'tbbss, a female who eon- 
fen a benefit 
8. Stook'holm, the capital of Sweden. 



6. Bbtbx, a gift to peryert Judgment 

6. Mon'aboh, the king. 

8. In-pibm'i-tikb, weaknesses. 

10. Vbit^b-a-blb, deserving respect 

11. A^i-A-BLB, lovely. 

12. Pen^sion, annual allowance by gov- 

ernment for services. 



Ebbobs.-^!. HoAs'back Jbr horss^aok; 8. bed'stid />r bed'stead; 10. suiTrer >tr 
Bnff«r-er. 

FILIAL AFFECTION. 

1. Q-usTAVus III., king of Sweden, passing one morn- 
ing on horseback through a village in the neighborhood 
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of hi» capital, observed a young peasant girl, of interest- 
ing appearance, drawing water from a fountain bj the 
wayside. He went up to her, and asked her for a 
draught. Witiiout delay, she lifted her pitcher, and, 
with artless simplicity, gave it to the monarch, 

2. Having satisfied his thirst, and courteously thanked 
his benefactress, he said, " My girl, if you will accom- 
pany me to Stockholm, I will endeavor to place you in 
a more agreeable situation." 

3. "Ah I sir," replied she, "I can not accept your 
proposal. I am not anxious to rise above the state of 

. life in which I now am ; but, even if I were, I could not 
for a moment hesitate/' 

4. "And why ?" rejoined the king. 

5. "Because," answered the girl, coloring, "my 
mother is poor and sickly, and has no one but me to 
assist or comfort her, under her many afflictions ; and no 
earthly bribe could induce me to leave her, or to neglect 
to discharge the duties affection requires of me." 

6. " Where is your mother ?" inquired the monarch. 

7. " In that little cabin," replied the girl, pointing to 
a wretched hovel beside her. 

8. The king, whose feelings were interested in favor of 
his companion, went in, and beheld, stretched on a bed- 
stead whose only covering was a little straw, an aged 
female, weighed down with years, and sinking under 
infirmities. 

9. Moved at the sight, the monarch addressed her : 
" I am sorry, my poor woman, to find you in so destitute 
and afflicted a condition." 

10. " Alas ! sir," answered the vererable sufferer, " I 
should need to be pitied, had I not that kind and atten- 
tive girl, who labors to support me, and omits nothing 
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that she thinks can afford me relie£ May a gracioiis 
God remember it to her for good V she added, wiping 
away her tears. 

11. Never, perhaps, was Gustavus more sensible, than 
at that moment, of the pleasure of possessing an exalted 
station. The gratification arising from the conscions- 
ness of having it iij his power to assist a suffering fellow- 
creature, almost overpowered him ; and, putting a purse 
into the hand of the young villager, he could only say, 
" Continue to take good care of your mother ; I shall 
soon enable you to do so more effectually. , Good-by, 
my amiable girl ; you may depend on the promise of 
your king." 

12. On his return to Stockholm, Gustavus settled a 
pension on the mother and daughter, thus enabling them 
to pass the remainder of their days in happiness. 

QnxsnoNfr— Where is Sweden ? 1. Where did the king observe a peasant girl I 
2-10. What was her character? 11, 12. What did Gastavns, the king, do for her and 
her mother ? Where is Stockholm ?— How should the questions in the 4th and 8th 
paragraphs be read 7 



LESSON IX. 



1. MAB^axKt the border or edge. 

1. PuBL^iKO, flowing with a gentle noise, 

as a small stream. 

2. Ba^i-aut, shining, emitting rays. 
8. Vm'iONS, something Imagined to be^ 

seen, but not real. 



8. Beam'ino, shining. 

8. Al-lots, corrupts, (disturbs). 

1. Hai/low, to set apart as sacred. 

8. Bal'lads, popular songs. 

4. Pobt'al, an imposing entrance. 

4 Dkxp, the sea, an abyss. 



Ebbobs.— 1. In'funt far in'fant; 1. beound for bound; 2. horary Jbr hot'imo; 
8. feat'ers for feat'ttres. 

[DiBEcnON. — This poetiy should be read with a dear and smooth Toi«e^ 
the coflversatioiial tone, and a due degree of animation.] 

THE SLIREPIKG CHILD* 
1. A BROOK went dancing on its way, 
From bank to valley leaping ; 
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And by its snnny margin lay 

A lovely infant sleeping : 
The murmur of the purling stream 

Broke not the epell which bound him 
Like mufiic^ breathing in his dream 

A lullaby around him. 

2. It is a lovely sight to view, 

Within iiis world of sorrow, 
One spot which still retains the hue 

That earth from heaven may borrow ; 
And such was this, — a scene so fair. 

Arrayed in summer brightness, 
And one young being resting there, 

One soul of radiant whiteness. 

3. What happy dreams, fair child, are given. 

To cast their sunshine o'er thee ? 
What cord unites thy soul to heaven, 

Where visions glide before thee ? 
Por wondering smiles of cloudless mirth. 

O'er thy glad features beaming. 
Say, not a thought — ^a form of earth — 

Alloys thine hour of dreaming. 

4 Bleep, lovely babe,*for time's cold touch 

Shall make these visions wither ; 
Youth, and the dreams which charm so much, 

Shall fade and fly together : 
Then sleep, while sleep is pure and mild,-r- 

Ere earthly ties grow stronger, ^ 

When thou shalt be no more a child. 

And dream of heaven no longer. 
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THE LAfiD OF OUR BIRTH^ 

1. Thebb is not a spot in the wide-tpeopled earthy 
So dear to the heart as the land of our hirth ; 

T is the home of our childhood 1 the beautiful spot 
Which mem'ry retains when all else is foigot. 

May the blessings of G-od 

Ever hallow the sod, 
And its valleys and hills by our children be trod. 

2. Can the language of strangers in accents unknown, 
Send a thrill to our bosom, like that of our own ? 
The face may be fair, and the smile may be bland. 
But it breathes not the tones of our dear native land. 

There is no spot on earth. 
Like the land of our birth, 
Where heroes keep guard o'er the altar and hearth. 

3. How sweet is the language which taught us to blend 
The dear name of parent, of husband, and friend ; 
Which taught us to lisp on oiir mother's soft breast 
The ballads she sung, as she rocked us to rest ! 

May the blessings of Q-od 
Ever hallow the sod. 
And its valleys and hills by our children be trod. 

4 Should the tempest of war overshadow our land. 

Its boUs could ne'er rend Freedom's temple asunder ; 

For, unmoved, at its portal would Washington stand. 

And repulse, with his breast, the assaults of the 

His' sword from the sleep [thunder-1 

Of its scabbard would leap. 

And conduct, with its point,' every ^/?cwA to the deep 1 

Qunnom.— How should this lesson bo road? UL What U sAid of the sleoping 
child r 1-& What, of the Isnd of oar birth? 4. What, of Washington? 
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LESSOR XXI. 



1. Hin/soir, % large xiwtit in the State of 

S. Wur^inuB, (oaed for yean.) [ITewTork. 

& Faib't, an imaginarj being aoppoeed 
to aasame a hnman form. 

9. Cum^taajR), gathered around. 
1ft. Mo'hawx, another river In New York. 
11. Oat'b-tt, merriment 
IL Ix^AXT-iHx, ohildiah. 



IS. Ga-noi', a email bdat 
19. VmAiL, weak. 

18. Mooa'a^fls, anehoringib 

14. Tn-Loo'i-TY, ewlllne« of motion. 
!«. GLirr, divided, parted. 
17. Yio'oEpOim, powerftiL 

19. I>o>Mfls'Tio, belonging to the honaa. 
24. CBAa^nan-iixir^ ponlahment. 



SnnoM.— 8. Bll'v^rj Jbr dWer-j ; 11 piek^n Jbr pltknng ; 11. dl'knona M di^«- 
mon<ls; 17. can'nlnybronn'^Un^; 82. waitln/>r a-wait^n^r; 88. wifet>br worat 



THE CAPTIVE CHILDREN* 

1. It was a delightful afternoon in the mmth of 
June ; the sun was shining hrightly ; and the hirds were 
singing merrily in the trees. On the banks of the Hud- 
son there stood a small cottage. Honeysuckles and 
woodbine climbed over the door ; and roses bloomed in 
the garden. 

2. Near the open door there sat an old man. Seventy 
winlers had passed over his head ; and, although his 
hair was silvery white, his eyes were still as deeply blue, 
and his cheeks seemed almost as rosy, as in the days of 
his youth. His grandchildren were gathered around 
him : one little one, scarcely three years old, had climbed 
to his knee, and was resting her sweet face against his 
breast. 

3. " grandfether !" cried the eldest of the group, a 
bright boy of twelve years, " do tell us a story." 

4. " Please, please do, dear grandfather," they all cried 
at once. 

5. " Well, well, little ones, what shall I tell you ?" 

6. " 0, a fairy story," said one of the little girls who 
was just beginning to read. 
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7. " A fairy story, indeed/' said the boy who had first 
spoken; ^^ girls always want to hear faiiy stories. Tell 
us of the Indians and their battles, grandfather." 

8. ^^ Well, I will try and see what I can do,'' said the 
old man ; " so all sit down and listen to me." 

9. The children all clustered around their grand- 
father's knee, and he commenced his story. 

10. " Many, many years ago, on the banks of the Mo- 
hawk, there stood a log hut, such as was used by the 
early settlers. It was inhabited by a man, his wife, and 
two small children, — a boy and girl. At the time of 
which I speak, the boy was about ten years old ; and 
his sister was some years younger. 

11. '^ It was one beautiful afternoon, in September, 
that the brother and sister left their home, and wan- 
dered, hand in hand, along the margin of the river, pick- 
ing up bright pebbles, and chatting with infantine gay- 
ety, ever and anon throwing the pebbles into the water, 
and rejoicing as the bright drops glittered in the sun 
like so many diamonds. • 

12. '^Partly resting on the bank, at some distance 
from the house, was a small canoa The children played 
around it for some time ; but, growing bolder by de- 
grees, they at length entered the firail bark ; and having 
found a paddle in the bottom, they sought to imitate 
those they had seen row the little bark. 

13. "At length it loosened from its moorings, and 
floated from the sh(»re. It reached the current, and was 
driven swiftly down the stream. The lightened chil- 
dren gazed at each other in mute despair. 

14. "They knew that the Cohoes Falls were at a 
short distance ; and, although not aware of the extent 
of their danger, an indefinable terror overpowered them. 
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The little bark glided swiftly over the waters^ every mo- 
ment increasing its velocity. 

15. "On, on they went; trees, rocks, and every &mil- 
iar object seemed to pass them with the rapidity of light- 
ning ; and the roar of the cataract burst upon their ears. 
The hapless children gave themselves up for lost; when, 
suddenly, a young Indian warrior sprung from a thick^t. 

16. "He gazed for a moment upon the canoe ; then 
his dark form cleft the waters ; and, struggling with the 
rapid current, he reached the canoe, and brought it to 
the shore. 

17. " Having safely lodged the children on the bank, 
with true Indian cunning he seized the little bark, and, 
with one stroke of his vigorous arm, it was propelled to 
the middle of the stream, where, resting for a moment 
upon the glittering water, it trembled like a thing of 
life, gazing upon its approaching destruction. Bapidly 
it turned a point of land, and was carried toward the 
cataract. 

18. " Faster and faster it hastened on ; it reached the 
veige ; and, trembling for a moment on the brink, it 
plunged into the foaming gulf below ; and after many 
struggles it rose again, and, mingling with a vast sheet 
of foam, it was carried down the stream, and cast upon 
the bank, a wrecked and broken thing. 

19. "But to return to the cottage. The mother, 
busied with her domestic operations, heeded not the 
absence of the children, until the declining sun admon- 
ished her to prepare for their evening meaL 

20. " The table ^as soon drawn, out and covered with 
a mow-white cloth ; the bowls of bread and milk were 
set, side by side, for the little ones, and the more sub- 
stantial supper for the father plafced upon the board. 
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21. " The mother went to the door, but could not see 
them. Still she felt no anxiety. They might have 
wandered to the field to their father ; and patiently she 
awaited their return. 

22. " Presently he came ; but he was alone. The 
mother anxiously asks for her children. 'He had not 
seen them. Every place in the vicinity is searched. 
At length, calling upon their neighbors, they searched 
the woods. The livelong night the wretched mother, in 
miite despair, is listening to every sound, and, in agon- 
izing suspense, awaiting their return, vainly hoping to 
hear of her lost ones. 

23. "It was some time ere any trace of them was dis- 
covered ; when their worst fears were realized by finding 
the wrecked 'canoe, with a fragment of the little girl's 
frock attached to a nail in the bottom. The wretched 
father returned to his desolate home, unable to console 
his heart-broken wife. 

24. " Long, long they mourned, but with a chastened 
sorrow ; for, although the voices of their children no 
longer gladdened their home, they felt that it was the 
hand of the Lord that had stricken them ; and they sub- 
missively bowed to the chastisement. 

25. " We will now return to the children. Trem- 
blingly they followed their Indian guide through the 
woods, until they came up with a party of Indians to 
which the young warrior belonged. They had been to 
the white settlements to dispose of their furs, and were 
now returning to their homes. 

26. "For many days they traveled^ and at last 
reached the Oneida encampment. Here they separated 
tiie brother and sister : the former was to go further 
west ; but the little girl was to remain. Bitter, bitter 
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were the tears the little captives shed ; and vainly thej 
prayed that they might remain together ; hat they were 
torn from each other's arms, and the l»rother carried to 
Ihe western wilds. 

27. '^ For a long, long time, the little Buth pined after 
her brother; and, as the thotight of home and her 
parents wonld steal over her heart, the burning tears 
would roll down her cheeks. But the sorrows of child- 
hood are soon forgotten ; and the kindness of a young 
Indian girl reconciled her to her new home.'' 

QiraBTiom.— What Is this ttoiy sbontf 1. Where did the eottsfe stand f 8-7 What 
did the children want? 8-15. What did their grandDftther tell them Y 16w Who retened 
the children from the canoe? 19-21. When did the mother first notice the ahwnee of 
herefaUdrenf SS-fiOi. What iras then done, and how did the parents feel? S&-27. Wbera 
were the children taken by the Indians? 



LESSON IXII. 



8. Soi/i-nrDR, loneliness. 

8b O-Nxt^AS, a trihe uf Indians. 

8. Ac-oom'pa-mt, to go with. 

4, DiB-POft^iNO, selling 

fi. £]c-BABiun>', went on board. 



9. UT-raitv»^, spoken or pronounced. 
10. Dcb'ti-ht, ultimate fhte. 

10. Bam^m, to redeem. 

11. Wifl/WAM, an Indian cahin. 
18. Bso-oo-vi'^iOK, recollection. 



Ebkobs. — 5. Pass^n for pAss^ngr ; S. dSng'rousybi* dSn'g«r-ous ; 8. bu^stybr burst ; 
10. pr'-tect'ors/or pro-tect'ors; 15. ihl't'ring for fid't«r*ing; 15. in'tunt/or infant. 

THE CAPTIVE CH I LDREN*- Concluded. 

1. " Years passed on, and the hoy was now a man. 
He was instructed^ by his Indian friends, in shooting 
with the how and arrow, and in every other sport with 
which the Indian is familiar. 

2. " But there were times when he would turn from 
his dark brothers, to muse in solitude on his loved home 
and absent sister. He had heard from her but once, 
since they were separated. He knew she was with the 
Oneidas ; and he feared they would never meet again. 

3; *' He had now been with them ten years ; and a 
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part of the tribe were making preparations to visit tibe 
white settlements to sell their furs. At the earnest 
solicitation of the boy, he was at last permitted to ac- 
company them. 

4. " O, how gladly he went ! for he hoped to hear of 
his parents. His Indian friends had been kind, very kind, 
to him ; but they could never supply the place of those 
he had lost. They set out, and after many days r^u^hed 
the settlement. After disposing of their furs, they turned 
their faces toward their hgme ; and, with a heavy heart, 
the aflfectionate brother prepared to accompany them. 

5. " It was one beautiful evening that they were pass- 
ing near the Cohoes Falls ; the boy was gazing eagerly 
around. Was it a dream ? Surely, there was the same 
spot where he and little Ruth had embarked on their 
dangerous journey. He saw the same trees that he had 
so oft sported beneath ; and, at a distance, stood the log 
hut, his home, from the door of which his little sister 
and himself had bounded in infantine gayety, just ten 
years before. 

6. " Ten long, long years had passed ; and the anni- 
versary of that day had now come around. Eagerly, 
eagerly he pressed forward, his feet scarcely keeping pace 
with his thoughts. The Indians were quickly following; 
for they, too, saw the cottage, and intended stopping to 
refresh themselves from the fatigues of their journey. 

7. " The door stood open, and near it sat a woman 
employed with her needle ; while ever and anon a silent 
tear would roll down her cheek. Sorrow had wrinkled 
her brow, and whitened her hair ; but a look of calm 
resigiiation was settled on her face. Still the boy pressed 
on. He reached the cottage, and recognized her who was 
sitting there. 
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8. " He sproog f<Mrward : ' Motlier 1' bant ftom his 
qidvermg lips ; and he fell sesjaelees at her feet The 
woman started : she had heard that loved word ; and^ 
eagerly gazjbig upon the form of the prostrate boy, she 
saw her long-lost son. ^ My God, I thank thee !' burst 
from her fuU heart, as, kneeling, she strove to recover the 
unconscious one. It was very long befofe he recovered ; 
hut when he did, the loved forms of his parents were 
bending over him, and he was happy. 

9. ^^ The Indians were silently gazing upon the group ; 
their hearts were touched ; for they knew the story of 
their captive ; and they understood full well the scene 
before them. After conversing in a low tone, for a, few 
moments, they turned to leave the cottage ; but the 
mother's hand pressed the arm of the nearest Indian, 
and, ^ My daughter V were the only words she uttered. 

10. " The chief understood her well. ' The daughter 
of the pale-face dwells not in the wigwam of Waconza,' 
was his answer. But her son soon informed her of the 
destiny of little Buth, and prepared to return with his 
protectors to ransom his sister. His father insisted on 
accompanying him ; and they soon left the cottage. 

11. " It was many days before they reached the Oneida 
village. They entered it, and were conducted to Nononda, 
the chief. In hurried accents, the old man named his 
business. ' The daughter of the pale-face is the wife 
of the red man. His people are her people, and his God, 
her God !' exclaimed the chief, pointing to a wigwam ; 
and he there beheld his long-lost daughter. 

12. " Her sunny hair fell in the same ringlets, and her 
eyes were of the same bright blue, as when they parked. 
She lay reclining on a couch of furs, her head pillowed 
on one little hand, and her eyes fixed on her father ; but 
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BO glance of recognition met his fond gaae, as, springing 
forward, he folded her to his bosom. 

13. " ' My child 1 my Ruth 1' was all the old man 
could, utter. Tremblingly the young girl returned the 
embrace of her fatiier and brother; for the remem- 
brance of her home was as a dream. In he^rt and 
soul she had become an Indian. Hurriedly her brother 
explained to her his discovery of their parentSi and that 
they had come to take her to her mother. 

14. ^^ Tears filled her eyes as he spoke ; and it was 
long before she would consent to leave ha* husband. 
But, when told by him that he would accompany her, 
she replied, ^ Narramattah will go ; the white woman 
shall see her daughter/ Suddenly she turned and darted 
into t^e wigwam. 

15. '^ A few moments after, she returned ; and, kneel- 
ing before her father, she laid her Indian babe at his feet. 
The old man wept as he embraced his grandchild ; and, 
in a faltering voice, he gave the infant his blessing. 

16. '^Buth, or Narramattah, as' we must now call 
her, and her husband, were ready in a few hours to 
accompany the old man to his home. The brother 
started before them, in order to prepare his mother for 
the change she would see in her daughter. 

17. ^^ He found her waiting, in anxious expectation, 
the arrival of the loved ones. They came at last ; and 
1 how joyfully did the fond mother welcome her lost 
daughter I But sorrcrw blended with her joy, when 
Narramattah placed her Indian babe in her arms. 

.18. "Buth continued with her parents some time; 
and, although by degrees, she would remember some 
early scene of her childish sports, her whole soul was so 
firmly fixed upon her husband and her Indian home, 
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that her parents despaired of ever reoonciling her to 
their cu8tom& 

19. '^ But the joj of finding her children was too mnch 
for the fond mother ; and, a few months after their re- 
tnniy she was called to a happier and better state. Nar- 
ramattah mourned for her as for a kind friend, but 
gladly consented to go with her husband to the home of 
her (diildhood, the Oneida village/' 

20. The old man paused. ^^ Go on, dear grandfather, 
go on/' iltie children all cried at once. 

21. ^^ Mj tale is ended/' said the old man. 

22 "0, is that aU?" said the oldest boy. "But, 
dear grandfather, what became of the good young man ?" 

23. " He," said the grandfathej|^grew up, and lived 
to be the old man who is now teflffg you his story." 

24. " What ! you, grandfather ? Was it really you 
all the time ? and did you live with the Indians so long ? 
How funny 1" said the little girl on his knee. " But 
what became of Narramattah ?" 

25. " She has been many, many years in her grave." 

QmTioics.— 1 What bad the boy, taken bj the Indian, now become ? 4. How 
bad the Indians treated hlmf 8L Did he ever see his parents again f 19. Did Bath 
continue to live with the Indians f S8. Who was the old man that told this story? 



LESSON mil. 



1. Ha9c'lr, a small Tillage. 

2. Vimb'tabd, a plantation of grape vines. 



S. Ta'bob, a small drum. 18. GirL-Ti-yA'TiON,tillage, LmproTement. 



0. Gh APPLET, a garland of flowers. 
6. PJBAB^ANT, rustic, roral. 



17. Ir-ook-sol'a-blx, not be comforted. 
17. Ca-lam'i-tt, any great misfortune. 



19. Vnrr'AGi, time of gatherfUg grapes. 
19. Tam-boub-Ins^, a small drum. 



Abtioitlatb pkopsblt ant In pXeaa^cmt, peaB'ant; age in vlllaore, yinVage; J% in 

THE BLIND PIPER AMD HIS SISTER. 

1. It was toward the close of a delightful day, in the 
middle of September, that Emma and her father reached 

6* 
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a little hamlet, situated in a pleasant valley, near the 
skirts of a forest. 

2. The inhabitants of the hamlet were still engaged 
in the labors of the vineyard ; and Emma and her father, 
tempted by the beauty of the surrounding scenery and 
the coolness of the evening, left the carriage and strolled 
onward through the valley, till the sound of many voices, 
mingling with the sprightly notes of a pipe and tabor, 
attracted the notioe of Emma. 



**^: 




3. " Ah !" said she, turning to her father with a lively 
air, " do ypu not hear music ? There are villagers 
dancing beneath the shade of those trees ; let us go nearer 
and observe them." Her father consented ; and they 
directed their steps toward the spot where the young 
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fMople imre danciiig, and seated theuMelves on a vacant 
bench beneath a neighboring tree. 

4. The peasants welcomed the strangecB with every 
mark of hospitality^ and supplied them with such re- 
freshments as tbeir hmnble station affi)ided, — such as 
new milk, cakes, and bunches of the finest grapes freshly 



5. They informed them that it was the birthday of 
one of the elders of the village ; and that it was custom- 
tary among them to give a little f%te on such occasions. 
The village girls were all dressed in white linen gowns, 
tied with colored ribbons ; and their heads were adorned 
with chaplets of flowers. 

6. Emma was delighted with all^|A saw, and almost 
wished she had been bom a peasan^Rl, that she might 
have shared in the lively scene before her. When the 
young people were tired of dancing,^ they ranged them- 
selves in groups on the grass, and sung several vintage 
songs and choruses. 

7. When the singing was concluded, and the party 
about to separate, Emma said to her fSftther, ^' Will you 
permit me to bestow a small sum of money on these good 
girls in return for the pleasure they have afforded us this 
evening ?" Her father consented, and added something, 
on his own account, to her donation. 

8. "Accept this trifle from my father and myself/' 
said Emma, advancing toward the group ; " it will buy 
ribbons for your next holiday." 

9. Claudine, one of the village girls, courtesied re- 
spectfully, and thanked Emma for her kindness, but 
declined her gift, saying, "Our parents would be dis- 
pleased with us, were we to accept your bounty ; because 
we are in no want of any thing: but," added she, "per- 
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haps it mi^t be acceptable to Mary and her blind 
brother \" and she directed Emma's attention toward a 
pale, sickly-looking youth who, with his sister, had per- 
formed the part of musicians for the dance. 

10. The patient look of the poor youth, as he sat on 
the grass leaning his head against the shoulder of his 
sister, and the expression of tender anxieiy that appeared 
in the eyes of the youthful Mary, as she turned them, 
from time to time, on the pale &oe of her blind brother, 
excited great interest in Emma ; and she continued to 
regard them, for a few minutes, in thoughtful silence ; 
then^ turning to Claudine, she asked her who they were, 
and where they lived. 

11. ^^ They ar^u> poor orphans who live with their 
old grandsire in^Plittle cabin at the entrance of the 
forest," replied Claudine. ^^It is nearly eight years 
since they first came to our village. 

12. '^ The hamlet in which they formerly lived was 
entirely consumed by a fire which broke out in the dead 
of night, and old Clement, with his wife and widowed 
daughter and her two children, was rendered destitute 
and homeless. 

13. " They, with many others who had suffered by the 
same unfortunate circumstances, came to our village to 
seek shelter from th^ inclemency of the season ; for it 
was just after the Christmas feast that the fire happened. 
I remember," continued Claudine, ^^ standing at our 
cottage door, and weeping to see the distress of these 
poor people. 

14. ^^ Mary was then only a little girl of six years of 
age ; and Philip was a year or two older. My father, 
who is one of the head men in our village, caused a sub- 
scription to be raised, to provide a few necessaries for 
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them; and they likewifie built a little cottage on a 
' waste bit of ground near the entrance of the forest, in 
which they placed old Clement and his family ; and he 
has followed the occupation of a wood-cutter from that 
time until this very day. 

15. " But, poor man, he has had many trials. First, 
his wife died ; and then he lost his daughter, who fell 
ill with a bad feyer, and died in the course of a few days. 
She senl for my mother, whom she loved much, to bo 
with her in her illness. 

16. ^^ I have heard my mother say, it was a sad sight 
to see the grief of the poor old ma^ and that of the two 
children ; they were just old enough to feel her loss. 
Not long after this, Philip caught the small pox, and had 
it so badly that it deprived him of his sight, and left him 
pale and sickly, as you now see him. 

17. " Old Clement was quite inconsolable for. a long 
time after this fresh calamity had fallen upon them ; but 
Philip bears his sufferings so patiently, and Mary is so 
dutiful, and takes so much care of her blind brother, 
that he no longer feels his misfortunes as keenly as ho 
formerly did. 

18. " As to Mary, she is beloved by all who know her ; 
she is the kindest of sisters, and the most dutiful of 
children ; her cottage is a pattern of neatness ; she does 
all the work of the house herself ; she milks the cow, 
sews for the family, and finds time to assist in the culti- 
vation of their little garden. 

19. " Philip is not idle ; for he has learned to weave 
baskets, which he sells at the season of the vintage. But 
his chief delight consists in playing on his pipe ; and 
Mary, to please her brother, has learned to accompany 
him with the tambourine ; they are always pleased to 
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perform the part of musicians to us, when we dance in 
the evening ; and we, in return for this service, make 
them a little present of white bread, new cheese, cakes, 
or fruit, — just what we think may prove most acceptable 
to them/' 

20. Emma thanked Claudine for her interesting nar- 
rative ; and, when it was concluded, she* approached tb^ 
spot where Mary and her brother were sitting, and placed 
in her hand the money which Claudine and ter com- 
panions had declined taking. 

21. It was with some difficulty that Emma prevailed 
on the gentle Mary t^ accept her bounty. " Take it, my 
good girl," said she, " as a small reward for your kind- 
ness in attending on your old grandsire and your poor 
blind brother, which must often be a great trouble to you/' 

22. " Ah. ! my good young lady," replied Mary, turn- 
ing her eyes full of tears on the face of her brother, as 
she spoke, ^^ I should indeed be a most unworthy girl, did 
I consider any little service done for him as a trouble ; 
for he was the kindest brother to me. Had it been my 
lot to be blind, instead of ^him, he would have done for 
me all that I now do for him ; and, were I to neglect 
him, he would feel his misfortune more severely than he 
now does. 

23. " He first directed my infant steps, and tai^ht me 
how to walk ; and Philip shall never want, a guide to 
direct him, while Mary is living," added the affectionate 
sister, pressing the hand of her blind brother tenderly, 
as she spoke. 

QuxsnoKB.— t. Where did Emma and her father go? 3. What were the people 
engaged in? 8. What were the vlllagere doing? 7, 8. What did Emma wish to do, 
Vben the partj woe abobt to separate? 9. Who was Mary's brother? 11-19. What 
did Claadine say of Mary and her blind brother? SO. What did Emma give Mary? 
Tell the rest of the story. 
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LESSOK XXIV. 



8. AB-vAMOV'iaBinr, A ^Uing in order. 

3. OocA^MON, to produce. 

4. lN-Di8-Poejn>^, slightly unwell. 
A. In-at-t^'titv, not attentive. 

9. In'dos-tbt, habitual labor. 

la UiTKSTS, TisitorSb [see. 

Vi.. An-tic'i-patb, to take belbre, to fore> 
12. Pjpb-ckitk', to be coneelous o£ 



18. Oon-'nafU'ma^ eondadng. . 

14. Bik-ckb'i-tt, frankneis. 

16. Ir-tbn'tton, design. 

15. Btbollxd', wandered about. 

17. OxxMJf, darkness. 

la Bur^riAMB, brotftl fellowB. 

21. laT'TSB, a Und of carriage. 

82. Bs-eroB'A-TiTK, that tends tu b«iU. 



EtBOKS. — 1 Yor^mjbr tor^eat; 0. feellna >br feeling ■, 9 pttr-take'ybr por-take'; 
9. humly for homely ; 10. guess for guesAi ; 13. oot'tige Jbr cot'tage. 

THB BLIND PIPEIt AND HIS SISTER^-Oomoludbx 

1. Emma was sensibly affected by the amiable conduct 
of this peasant girl toward her brother, " Mary is far 
more worthy than J. am/' sighed she, as she slowly re- 
turned toward the spot where she had left her father. 

2. During their walk back toward the hamlet, Emma 
talked of no one but Mary and her blind brother. " I 
am sure I should be much happier and better, were Mary 
always near me," said she. " I should like^to have her 
for my waiting maid ; and then I should, in time, become 
as good and careful as she is." 

3. When Emma formed this wish, it was a very selfish 
one; and she forgot the sorrow such an arrangement 
would occasion to old Clement and his blind grandson, 
were she to take' from them the comfort of their lives. 

4. Her father agreed to this proposal ; and the next 
morning Emma rose early, that* they might reach the 
cottage before Mary had gone out to work in the vine- 
yards, or in the forest ; but her father was indisposed, 
and did not rise till near dinner time. 

5. Unused to bear the slightest disappointment, Emma 
was out of spirits the whole morning ; she forgot the 
resolutions that she had made the evening before, and 
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wafi inattentiye to her father, and hardly refrained from 
giving vent to her discontented feelings. 

6. Toward evening, her father, yielding to her en- 
treaties, agreed to accompany her, on horseback, to the 
cottage. Not far from the door, they overtook Mary 
with a basket on her arm ; she had been to the hamlet 
to buy bread for supper. 

7. Emma now told Mary, that, if she would come and 
live with her, she should want for nothing. Mary thanked 
her, but said she would not on any account leave her 
grandsire, nor yet her brother. " They have no one but 
myself to work for them ; and my poor brother would 
break his heart, were I to leave him to the care 
of strangers. 

8. " BjBsides, "wadded she, with a more lively air, " if I 
work for them, they repay me by the wannest affections. 
Enter our little cottage, and judge whether I could be 
more comfortable, were I to exchange it for a palace." 

9. The cottage, though small, was convenient; and, 
though the^fumiture was of the humblest description, 
every thing spoke much for the industry of its young 
mistress. Old Clement had just returned from cuttmg 
wood in the forest. He welcomed the strangers with 
much hospitality, and pressed them to partake of tho 
homely meal which Mary had prepared^ 

10. The invitation was not rejected by Emma and her 
father ; and Mary pki.ced before her guests new milk, 
fresh butter, brown bread, some honeycomb, and ripe 
grapes freshly gathered from the vine that covered the 
front part of the cottage. 

11. ^^ See," said the old man, turning to his guests, 
" this is our daily food ; what can be more wholesome ? 
Labor gives us an appetite to relish it ; and we are 
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grateful to God who has blessed ns with health and the 
means of providing it from day to d^/' 

12. During^ their visit at the cottage, Emma could 
not help obsendng how kind and attentive Mary was to 
her old gran^sire. A look was sufficient to bring her to 
his side : it appeared to be her whole study to wait upon 
him and anticipate his wishes ; and Emma began to 
perceive how cruel it would have been to deprive the 
poor old man of such a good girl. 

13. On her way back to the hamlet, Emma began 
to think how different Mary's conduct was from her 
own. Mary's sole pleasure consisted in contributing to 
the happiness of others, while she had hitherto studied 
only her own. 

14. "I will endeavor, for the future, to correct in 
myself all selfish feelings, and be to my father all that 
Mary is to her grandsire,'' said Emma to herself ; and it 
was not long before she had an opportunity of proving 
the sincerity of her resolution. , 

15. One beautiful evening, Emma and her father 
walked out with the intention of paying a visit to the 
old woodman and his grandchildren ; but, on their ap*- 
proach to the cottage, they found it empty, its inhabit- 
ants not having returned from their labor in the fields. 
Emma proposed rambling a little further ; and they 
sti^oUed carelessly onward, till they reached the entrance 

of the forest. 

• « 

16. " It is not dark yet," said Emma, casting a wish- 
ful glance among the trees before her. " See," added she, 
looking back toward the west, " the sun is now sinking 
behind those hills ; let us walk a little way into this beau- 
tiful wood, and enjoy the refreshing coolness of the shade." 

17. Her indulgent father yielded to her wishes ; and 
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they {Mxxseeded onward for some time, till the increasiiig 
gloom warned theu^ of the lateness of the hour ; and 
they reluctantly turned their steps homeward, but had 
not proceeded many paces, when a shrill whistle made 
them quicken their steps ; and the next jninute two 
robbers sprung upon them from among the underwood 
where they had been concealed. 

18. Emma screamed loudly for help, while h&r father 
endeavored to defend himself from the attack of the ruf- 
fians ; unfortunately, he received a wound in the arm, 
which quite disabled him ; and footsteps sounding near, 
the robbers fled. 

19. Emma now supported the drooping head of her 
father, while her tears flowed fast. Her lamentati(»fl 
reached the ears of Mary, who dianced to be crossii^ the 
forest in search of the cow, which had strayed away ; and 
she hastened toward the spot where Emma sat weepii^ 
by her father. 

20. A few words were sufficient to explain to Mary 
what had happened; and, with a presence of mind of 
which fear had deprived Emma, Mary took the handker- 
chief from her own neck, and bound up the bleeding 
arm, assuring Emma that her father had only fainted 
through loss of blood ; but that, with proper assistance, 
he would soon recover ; thfen, bidding her make herself 
easy till her return, she disappeared. 

21. Emma counted the moments of her absence with 
the greatest anxiety ; the shaides of evening were closing 
darkly round them ; and her young heart was filled with 
mingled sensations of grief and terror. Her uneasiness 
was at length dispelled by the return of her young 
friend, accompanied by several peasants bearing a sort 
of litter, on which they placed her father, and, directed 
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by Mary, conveyed him to the cottage, and laid him on 
old Clement's bed. 

^. The smgeon of the village soon arrived (for care- 
ful Mary had dispatched a messenger for him), and 
administered a restorative cordial, which had the desired 
e£fect ; for, in a few minutes, Smma had the satisfeu^tion 
of seeing her father once more open his eyes, and heard 
him, in a feeble v<Hce, pronounce her name. Full of joy, 
she flew to him, and, throwing her arms around his neck, 
wept for some time. 

23. '^Ah ! dearest father,'' said she, ^^1 thought you 
never would have looked up or spoken to me again." 
The surgeon assured Emma that her father's wound was 
not dangerous ; but that he required good nursing, and 
to be kept very quiet : he then applied the necessary 
bandages to his arm, and departed, promising to call on 
the following day. 

24 The kind Mary entreated Emma to lie down on 
her little bed, for a few hours, while she watched by the 
bed of the invalid. " I am stronger than you, and bet- 
ter able to bear fatigue," said she. But Emma, though 
much fatigued, would on no account be persuaded to 
leave her father. 

25. " You have convinced me, my good Mary," ^d 
she, taking the hand of her young friend, as she spoke, 
" that there is no one so fitting to attend on a parent in 
time of sickness, as a child. I have no right to leave 
another to perform my duty." " At least," said Mary, 
" permit me to be your assistant." 

26. This request Emma did ^ot refuse ; and, ^under 
the care of these two amiable girls, aided by the skill of 
the good surgeon, the patient was soon out of danger, 
though his recovery was but slow.' Siuce Emma had be- 
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come an inmate of the cottage, a great change had taken 
place in her conduct for the better. No longer inatten- 
tive or neglectful, she seemed to take pleasure in attend- 
ing on her father, and performing for him all those little 
services which are so pleasing to the sick. 

27. Emma had never been so h^)py in her life before, 
and her time passed swiftly away ; nor did she ever find 
it hang so heavily on her hands as it had done formerly. 
Emma's father daily improved in health ; and he began 
to talk of returning home. Emma could not hear her 
father's proposal of leaving the cottage, where she had 
been so truly happy, without feelings of regret ; but she 
knew it was her duty to submit without murmuring. 

28. A few days previous to that which was fixed upon 
for their departure, her father requested old Clement 
and his grandchildren to go with him to the hamlet, and 
give their opinion of a little estate he had bought. 

29. He then led the way to a neat little dwelling, sur- 
runded by orchards and cornfields. Old Clement con- 
gratulated him on his purchase, assuring him it was the 
jnost fruitful spot in the whole district. " I am glad to 
hear so good a character of it," said Emma's father ; ^^ I 
did not purchase it for myself, but for you and your 
amiable grandchildren ; take it, and may you live many 
years to enjoy it." 

30. It is needless to describe the grateful transports 
of the astonished family. They called down a thousand 
blessings on. the head of their generous benefactor and 
his daughter ; and Emma and her father felt truly happy 
in witnessing the surprise and delight of their humble 
but worthy friends. 

Qirxffnoxs.— 15-18. Bow came Emma'a Ikther to be hartf lfMi6. What did Mary 
do for him f 28, 29, What did Emma's &ther do for old Clement f Was Mary a gtmd 
girl ? What effect did her conduct have on Emma? 
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LESSON IIV. 

I 



1. Mah'tlw, coven or eriuuoM. 

1. MiCN, external appeftrance. 

2. QunvoH, to extiogaisb. 
2. Blamoii, to make white. 



1 Tbe-jul^iob, uy beMtUU led ooleft 

4. Hun, colors, dyes. 

fi. Fbuit'ags, frnlt in general. 

B. Ds-CATS^ perishes. 



Abtioulatc nmnstT «m in llsidt^Iesi^ matehOesa^ brti^fbist ; «*« in /er, n«*«r. 

THE MISD« 

1. L£T Others praise the hue 

That mantles on thy face. 
Thine eyes of heavenly blue, 

And mien of jhultless grace ; 
These charms I freely own, 
' But still a higher find ; 
'T will last when beauty's flown,— 

Thy matchless charm of mind. 

2. The damp of years may quench 

The brightness of thine eye ; 
Time's icy hand may blanch 

Thy check's vermilion dye ; 
Thy form may lose its grace, 

Thy voice, its sweet control'; 
But naught can e'er efface 

The beauties of thy soul. 

3. What's beauty but a flower . 

That blooms in summer's ray ? 
When pours the wintry shower, 

Its charms will fade away. 
The mind 's a rich perfume 

That winter can not chill ; 
, The flower may lose its bloom, 

But fragrance lingers stilL 
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4. Stars «gem the vault of heaven^ 

When day's last hues decline ; 
As darker grows the eyen, 

With brighter ray they shine : 
Thus, in the night of years, 

When youth's gay light is o'er, 
More bright the soul appears, 

Than e'er it shone before. 

5. The leaves, when autumn blusters, 

Forsake the tree, and die, 
But, falling, show rich clusters 

Of fruitage to the eye : 
Thus time, in flying, snatches 

The beauty, but displays 
One charm that all o'ermatches, — 

A soul that ne'er decays. 

QimTfom.— Whst is the most kftUag betaty? How can it bo acquired t 
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9. OKAT>i-n-CA'TiOK, ei^oymont 
9. lK'PLir-XNO.*D, moved to. 
10. OoM-FBO^ioii-BB, a maker or seller 
of fl 



10. Coum/EB, a shop-table. 

22.* SAT>n-FAO^oM, giatifleatton. 

27. Mak-i-fw-ta'tion, exhibition. 

28, Bc-eoLT.*]/, determined. 

Ebbom.— 2. Qfein6jbrg(/inff,' 5. git Mv'ry /^r get* ev'w-y; 6. wvue Jbr -wmtt ; 
6. eafin/>reat^n0r; 6. for-git' >br for-gaf; 8. ehim^^y /br ebim'iMy. 

SBLF'^DBKIAL. 

1. There were two little boys named James and 
William. One day, as they were about ^starting for 
school, their father gave them two or three pennies 
apiece, to spend for themselves. The little boys were 
very much pleased at this, and went off quite merrily. 
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2. '^What are yon going to buy. William ?" asked 
James^ after they had walked on a little way. 

3. ^a don't know," replied William; "I have not 
thought yet. What are you going to buy with your 
pennies ?" 

4. " Why, I 'E tell you what. I beliere I '11 do. You 
know mother is sick. Now I think I will buy her a moe 
orange. I am sure it will taste good to her." 

5. " You may, if you choose, James ; but I'm going 
to buy some candy with my money. Father gave it to 
me to spend for myself. If mother wants an orange, 
she can send for it. You know she's got money, and 
Hannah gets every thing she wants." 

6. " I know that," said James ; " but then it would 
make me feel so happy to see her eating an orange that 
I bought for her with my own money. She is always 
doing something for us, or getting us something ; and I 
should like to let her see that I don't forget it." 

7. "You can do as you please," was William's reply 
to this ; "for my part, I don't oft^n get money to spend 
for myself. And now I think of it, I don't believe father 
would like it, if we were to take the pennies he gave us 
for ourselves and give them away, or what is the same 
thing, give away what we bought with them. Indeed, 
I'm sure he would not." 

8. "I don't think so, WiUiam," urged James ; "I 
think it would please him very much. You know that 
he often talks to us of the evil of selfishness. Don't you 
remember how pleased he was one day, when a poor chim- 
tiey-sweeper asked me for apiece of cake that I was eating, 
and I gave him nearly the whole of it ? If that gave him 
pleasure, surely my denying myself for the sake of mother, 
who is sick, would please him a great deal more." 
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9. William did not reply to this, for he could not very 
weU. Still he wanted to spend his pennies for his o'vfn 
gratification so badly, that he was not at all influenced 
by what his brother said. 

10, In a little while, the two little boys came to a 
confectioner's shop; and boJ;h went in to spend their 
money. " Well, my little man, what will you have ?" 
asked the shop-keeper, looking at William as he came 
up to the counter. 




11. " Give me three pennies' worth of cream candy," 
said William. 

12. The cream candy was weighed out ; and then the 
man asked James what he should get for him. 

13. " I want a sweet orange for three cents," said James. 

14. " Our best oranges are four cents," was the reply. 
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15. ^^Fotir cents ! But I hare only three ; and I 
w&nt a nice one for my mother^ who is sick." 

16. " Do you buy it with your own money, my little 
man ?'' asked the conftetioner. 

17. " Yes, sir," was the low answer. 

18. '^ Then take one of the best for your three cents ; 
and here is some candy into the bai^in. I iQveito see 
little boys thoughtful of their mothers." 

19. And the man patted James upon the head, and 
seemed very much pleased. William felt badly when he 
heard what the man said, and began to think how very 
toMj^ pleased his mother would be, when James took 
her j^e orange after fiobool. 

20. " I wish I ]iad bought an orange, too," said he, as 
he went along eating his candy, which did not taste half 
so good as he had expected it would. 

21. Do you know why it did not taste so good ? I 
will tell you^ His mind was not at ease. When our 
thoughts trouble us, we take little or no pleasure. 

22. So it was with William. He felt that he had 
been selfish, an(f that his selfishness would appear when 
his brother carried home the orange for their sick 
mother. It was to? |his reason that liis candy did not 
taste so good to him as he expected it would. But 
James ate his with mugh satisfaction. 

23. " I wish I had bought mother an orange," said 
^Villiam, as they ^wre going home from school. 

^ J4. " I wish you had, too," replied his unselfish 
brother; "for then we shoftld have two to give her, 
instead of one." 

25. "See7 mother, what a nice sweet orange I have" 
bought you I" said he, as he arrived at borne, and went 
into bis mother's sick chamber. 

T 
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26. ^^It is, iudeed, very nice/ my- son; and k mil 
taste good to me. I have wanted an orange 331 the 
morning. Where did you get it ?" 

27. ^^ Father gave me three pezmies this momii^y and 
I bought it with them. I thought you would like to 
have one." 

28. ^" You are very good^-my son, to think of your 
sick mother. And you wouldn't spend your pennies for 
cake or candy, but denied yourself, that you might get 
an orange for me. Mother loves you for this, manifesta- 
tion of your self-denial and love for your parent." 

29. William heard all this, and it made him feel v^ 
badly, indeed. O, how he did wish"that he had bonght 
something for his mother with the three pennies his fa- 
ther had given him ! but it was too late now. The pain 
he felt, however, was useful to him. It taught him' to 
know that we may often obtain far greater happiness by 
denying ourselves for the sake of others, than in seeking 
alone the gratifications of our own appetite ; and he 
seriously resolved he would try in future to do better. 

QussTiONB.— 2-9. What did the boys talk about on the way to the store? IOl.18. 
What did they buy? 25. To whom did James give his orange ? 26*28. What did his 
mother say ? 29. How did WlUiam feel ? What is the moral of this leaaon ? 

LESSON IXYII. 



1. Sta^tioits, positions or conditions. 
8. Ax-Bx''Tioir, desire of fiicne. 

2. LATn/A-Bi.K, praiseworthy. 

2. Hss'rr-A6x, inheritance (a property). 
6. Do^aiiiB, ready to learn. 



5. Co-tbm'po-xa-bivs, those who Ilye at 

the ^me time. 

6. Vol'itn-ta-m-lt, from choice. 

7. U-m-vni'isi-TXxs, colleges in whieh all 

brandbes Jot sdence are tavght 



Ebbobb.—!. Or^ for or^phan;' 5. tase /or tas^M/ 6. tur^nupsybr tur(n<pa; la 
fort'inybr torVtme. 

THK TWO FRIENDS^ 

1. Edward and William were friends from boyhood : 
their ages were nearly the same, and their stations in 
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1^ alsDilkur. Sdward was an orphan, bitmg^t «p by 
his graDdfather, the proprietor of a 8mall fiuiiu 

2. The father of William was a small &rmer, also, a 
vespecteble, worthy m&a, whose only ambition (and such 
aa ambition was laudable), was to leaye to his son the 
heritage of a.good name. 

3. Both boys w^>e destined, by their natuijil guard- 
ians, to fill that station in society to which they were 
bom ; but it happened, as sometimes it will happen in 
such cases; that the boys, though trained np in hard- 
working and pains-taking families, where the labor of 
the hand was more thought of than the labor of the 
head, wwe, nevertheless, very bookishly inclined. 

4. As they were both of them only children, th«r 
feucies were generally indulged ; and no one took offense 
that their pence and sixpences were hoarded up for the 
purchase of books, instead of being spent in gingerbread 
and marbles. 

5. And partly to gratify their own tastes for learning, 
and partly to fall in with the wishes of the village 
Bphoolmaster, who took no little pride and pleasure in 
his docile and book-loving pupils, they attended the 
grammar-school long after their village cotemporaries 
were followii^ the plow, 

6. At fifteen they appeared less likely than ever, vol- 
untarily, to lay down Homer and Virgil, and our English 
divines and poets, for any pleasure it was probable they 
would ev^ find in growing turnips or selling fat eattle. 

7. Pa-haps this taste for letters might be also stim- 
ulated by the grammar-sehool having in its gift, every 
five years, a scholarship in one of the universities, and 
which was awarded to the youthful writer of the best 
Greek and Latin the^me. The term was about expiriDig; 
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and one of the two friends was sure of the nomination^ 
there being no other candidate. 

8. It was now Christmas; and the decision was to 
take place in March. The thanes were in progress ; and 
every thought of both youths seemed to turn itself into 
good Greek and Latin. Just at this time, the father of 
William suddenly died ; and what made the trial doubly 
afflicting was, that his circumstances had become em* 
barrassed ; and the farm must, of necessity, be sold to 
pay his debts. 

9. This was a great sorrow ; but, young as William 
was, his mind was strengthened by knowledge. He 
turned his philosophy to the best account : he faced his 
adverse circumstances with manly courage ; and, with a 
clear head and an upright heart, assisted in straightening 
his father's deranged affiiirs, and in providing that every 
one's just claim should be satisfied. 

10. Yet it was with a heavy'heart that he left the 
comfortable home of former independence, and retired 
with his drooping mother to a small dweUing, with the 
remnant of their fortune, barely sufficient to support her 
above want. 

11. When William saw his mother's melancholy 
prospects, he, for a moment, almost lamented that he 
could not turn his hand to labor ; and, at times, the 
gloomy thought crossed his mind, that, perhaps, had he 
been a humble plowman, he might have saved his father 
from ruin. 

12. But youth is strong, and so is intellect : and the 
force of a well*stored and active mind buoyed, him up ; 
and he felt that within him which would not let him 
despair, nor even murmur ; and he knew, besides, that, 
were the scholarship but once won, the way would then 
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hh opened to honorable advancement^ and even com- 
petency. 

13. Actively, then, did he bestir himself : what was 
befbre interesting, he now pursued with ardor ; and what 
before he had done well, he now did better ; for the in- 
tellect, like a rich mine, abundantly repays its workers. 

14. Sometimes the idea, almost in the form of a 
wish, crossed his mind, that Edward, knowing his altered 
circumstances, might relinquish the field, and thus secure 
to him what had become so doubly desirable. 

15i It was now the end of January ; and, during a 
hard frost, the two friends met every evening to recreate 
themselves in skating, an exercise in which both excelled. 
But William seemed at this time the sport of misfort- 
une ; for, as he was performing, almost for the twentieth 
time, a masterpiece in the exercise, his foot caught 
a pebble in the ice, and he was flung forward to an im- 
mense distance with terrible velocity, and, in his fall, 
broke his leg. 

16. Edward, unconscious of the extent of the injury, 
with the assistance of a cottager, conveyed him home 
insensible. The poor widow's cup of sorrow seemed now 
full to the brim ; and William vainly endeavored, amid 
the agony of suffering, to console her. 

17. Edward was like a ministering angel : he spoke 
words of comfortable assurance, and supported his friend 
in his arms, while he underwent the painful operation 
of having the bone set. 

18. In a short time, the doctor pronounced William 
out of danger ; but he was unable to use the least exer- 
tion ; even exercise of mind was forbidden ; and days 
and weeks were now hurrying February into March. 

19. " Alas 1" said he, one day, to his friend, " there is 
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no hope of ihe scholarship for me ; bat vhy shonld I 
r^ret it, when it only secures it to you ? And. yet, for 
my poor mother's sake, I can not resign it, even to you, 
without sorrow ; and, dear Edward," he added, his whole 
countenance kindling up at the idea, *^ I would have 
striven against you like a Dacian gladiator, had it not 
pleased Heaven to i^ict me thus." 

20. Edward was a youth of few words ; and, after a 
pause, he replied, "If your theme is finished, I will copy 
it for you : mine I finished last night." 

21. "No," said WilUam ; "it is mostly in its first 
rough state, and wants yet a few pages in conclusion ; 
yet you can see it, — ^read it at your leisure,— and, since it 
is impossible for it to appear, if any ideas or phrases 
appear to you good, you are welcome to them. But I 
beg your pardon," added he, correcting himself; " yoms, 
I doubt not, is already the best." 

QmnnoNs.— Whftt is HxIb atorj abontf 1^ What is said of thd two boys? 
6, <L Were they good soholara? 7. What were they striTlnf fort S-U. What w«m 
the etremnstaooea in whieh WlUiam^s mother was leftY IS. What afterwavd. hap- 
pened to William f Tell the rest of the story. 



LESSON IIYIII. 



1. Ap-pro'pki-a-tiko, setting apart 

8. Mak'u-bobipt, a paper written by hand. 

8. CiB'cuM-aTiur-cn, condition. 

& Im*tk6'bi-tt, honesty, parity. 

8. lH-oo-HXBi'KNT-LT,anoonneeted]y. 

8. Tbmmm, a aul^eet on whieh one writes. 



9. Lah^'ovoh, weakness, ftlntness. 

9. STMP^TOiig, signs oC 
11. Dn-CBKP'iT-DDi, infirm from old age^ 
18. Pkopu'k-ot, a prediction or a fore- 
14 GsAT^-nnni, thankftUnesa. [telling. 
18. CoH-MxzfCB'MsifT, the beginning. 



Bkbom.— & Bin''ge-l«r>br sin'^gu-lar ; 7. wWderJbr wid'om ; & sud'd'n /^ sad^- 
t\en ; 18. Ait'ar ^ fht'wre. 

THE TWO FRlEMDS^-CJoNCLUDm 

1. Edward did as his friend desired : he took from 
William's desk the various sheets of the unfinished 
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theme. He carried them home with him, and, without 
any intention of appropriating a single word of William's 
composition to his own benefit, sat down to its perusal 
He' read, and as he read, grew more and more amazed. 
Were these thoughts, was this language, indeed, the 
composition of a youth like himself? 

2. He was in the generous ardor of youth ; and his 
heart, too, was devoted to a noble friendship ; and the 
pure and lofty sentiments of his friend's composition 
aided' the natural kindness of his heart. 

3. It was midnight when he had finished the half- 
concluded sentence which ended the manuscript ; and, 
before morning, he had drawn up a statement of his 
friend'ff circmostances, accompanied by the rough copy 
of his theme, which he addressed to the heads of the 



4: He also made up his own papers, not now from any 
desire or expectation of obtaining the scholarship, but 
to prove, as he said in the letter with which he accom- 
panied them, how much worthier his friend was than 
himself' 

5i All this he did without being aware that he was 
performing an act of singular virtue ; but believing, 
merely, that it was the discharge of his duty. 0, how 
beautiftd, how heroic is the high-minded integrity of a 
young and innocent spirit ! 

6. Edward did not even consult his friend, the school- 
master, about what he had done, but took the packet, 
the next morning, to the nearest coach- town, and called 
on his friend William on his return, intending to keep 
from him, also, the knowledge of what he had done. 

7. As soon as he entered the door, he saw, by the 
countenance of the widow, that her son was worse. He 
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had been so much excited by the conyersation of the 
evening before^ that fever had come on ; and before the 
day was over, he was in a state of delirium. ^. 

8. Edward wept, as he stood by his bed, and heard his 
unconscious friend incoherently raving in fiagments of 
his theme ; while, the widow, heart-struck by this sud- 
den change for the worse, bowed herself, like the Hebrew 
mother, and refused to be comforted. 

9. Many days passed over before William was again 
calm ; and then a melancholy languor followed, which, 
excepting that it was unaccompanied by alarming symp- 
toms, was almost as distressing to witness. But the 
doctor gave hopes of speedy renovation as the spring 
advanced, and, by the help of his good constitution, his 
entire recovery. 

10. As soon as Edward ceased to be immediately anx- 
ious about his friend, he began to be impatient for an 

. answer to his letter ; and, in process of time, that an- 
swer arrived. 

11. What the nature of that answer was, any one who 
had seen his countenance might have known ; «nd, like 
a boy, as he was, he leaped up in the exultation of his 
heart, threw the letter to his old grandfather, who sat by 
in his quiet decrepitude, thinking the lad had lost his 
senses ; and then, hardly waiting to hear the overflow- 
ings of the old man's joy and astonishment, folded up 
the letter, and bounded off to his friend's cottage. 

12. The widow, like the grandfather, thought at first 
that Edward had lost his wits. He seized her with an 
eagerness that almost overwhelmed h^, and compelled 
her to leave her household work and sit down. 

13. He related what he had done ; and then, from 
the open letter which he held in his hand, read to her^T^ 
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Bixigalarly wann qommendation of WiUiam's theme, from 
the four learned heads of the college, who accepted it, 
imperfect as it was, nominating him to the scholarship, 
and concluded with a hope, which, to the mother's 
heart, sonnded like a prophecy, that the young man 
might become a future ornament to the tmiversity. 

14. It is impossible to say which was the greater, the 
mother's joy in the praise and success of her son, or her 
gratitude to his generous friend, who appeared to haye 
sacrificed his prospects to those of his rival. But, whUe 
she was pouring out her full-hearted torrent of grati- 
tude, Edward put the letter into her hand, and desired 
her to read the rest, while he told the good news to 
WiUiam. 

15. The letter concluded with great praise, from the 
reverend doctors, of what they styled Edward's "gener- 
ous self-sacrifice ;" adding that, in admiration thereof as 
well as in consideration of the merit of his own theme, 
they nominated him to a similar scholarship, which was 
also in their gift. 

16. little more need be added : the two friends took 
possession of their rooms at the commencement of the 
next term ; and, following up the course of learning and 
virtue which they had begun in youth, were ornaments 
to human nature as well as to the university. 

17. He ought not to pretend to friendship's name, 
Who reckons not himself and friend the same. 
Heaven gives us friends to bless the present scene ; 
fiesmnes them, to prepare us for the next. 

QuwnoRt.— 1-& Wbat did Edward do with WilUam^s manasorlptr Z-A When 
did he send his own oompoeition and William^s, alao. 18, 10. What did both th« boya 
get^ in reply? Now tell me the rest of the story. What may you learn from the 
oottdnot of these two boys t 

7* 




LESSON IIII. 



4 M ob'tal-lv; to as ta dttttwy Ufo.* 

5. Ez-pib'imo, dying. 

8. En-tiox', to allure. 

7. iN-nc-pUBs^-BU, nnapeakabla. 

7. Moan'inch lamenting, bewailing.. 

7. MiTB^KB-XB8,(thosewho shot the bear.) 

4 mos'kitB for mos^tfta; 7. 



1. SsAUt marine antnals. 

1. LsAeux, three English milei. 

S. Ez-tbaot'sd, taken flrom. 

8. Blub'bbk, the bt of whalea. 

8. Cubs, yonng bean. 

8. Vo-ea'oious-lt, greedily. 

EnRona.— 1. Con-sid'^ra-bly for ooti-ald'tfroa-bly 
fon*'niB8>^ foncf'nMa. 

THE WHITE BEAR* 

1. The white bear of Greenland and Spitzbergen is 
considerably larger than the brown bear of Europe or 
the black bear of North America. This animal lives 
upon fish and seals, and is seen not only upon land in 
the countries bordering on the North Pole, but often 
upon floats of ice several leagues at sea. 
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2. The following relation is ea^traeted from the "Jour- 
nal of a Voyage for making Discoyeries toward the 
Nortii Pole'': "Early in the mornings the man at the 
mast-head gaye notice that three bears were making 
tiieir way very fast over the ioe, and that they were 
directing their course toward the ship. 

3; " They had, without question, been invited by the 
seent of the Uubber of a sea-horse killed a few days 
before, which the men had set on fire, and which was 
buroii^ on the lee at the time of thdr approach. They 
proved to be a she-bear and her two cubs ; but the cubs 
were nearly as large as the dam. They ran eagerly to 
the fire, and drew out from the flames part of the flesh 
of the ana-horse, that remained imconsumed, and ate it 
voraciously. 

4. " The crew from the ship threw great lumps of the 
flesh of the sea-horse, which they had still left, upon the 
ice. These the old bear carried away singly, laid every 
lump before her cubs as she brought it, and, dividing it, 
gave each a share, reserving but a small portion to her- 
self. As she was taking away the last piece, they lev- 
eled their muskets at the cubs, and shot them both 
dead ; and, in her retreat, they wounded the dam, but 
not mortally. * 

5. " It would have drawn tears of pity from any but 
the most unfeeling, to mark the affectionate concern ex- 
hibited by this poor beast, in the last moments of her 
expiring young. Though she was sorely wounded, and 
could but just crawl to the place where they lay, she 
carried the lump of flesh which she had fetched away, 
and placed it before them. Seeing that they refused to 
eat, Ae laid her paws first upon one and then upon the 
other, and endeavored to raise them up. 
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6. ^^It was pitiful to hear her moan. When Ae 
found she could not stir them, she went off ; and, stop- 
ping when she had got some distance, she looked back 
and moaned. When she found that she could not en- 
tice them away, she returned, and, smelling around 
them, began to lick their wounds. She went off a 
second time as before, and, having crawled a few 
paces, looked again behind her, and for some time stood 
moaning. 

7. ^^ But still, her cubs not rising to follow her, she 
returned to them again, and, with signs of inexpressible 
fondness, went round one and round the other, pawing 
them and moaning. Finding at last that they were 
cold and lifeless, she raised her head toward the ship, 
and growled at the murderers, who then shot her with a 
volley of musket-balls. She fell between her cubs, and 
died licking their wounds." 

<hrMnoiis.~Wlier« Is OrMaUod f 1. Deseribo the white beer ? 8. Whet indaoed 
the been to oome to the ship t 8. Whet did they do f 6-7. Whet did the old beer do 
when her enbs were shot f— Point ont the toeala in the lest peragraph, and giro the 
element of eeohf 



LESSON III. 



8. Oap^^titx, a prisoner, 
fi. Ar-Poinr'imrT, (a reqnest for meeting.) 
tk Moe'icxTs, a species of fire-arms or gana. 
6. AM-vir-Mx''Tios, powder, balls, Ao, 



6. Kn AP^BAon, soldiers' bags or sacks. 
& Cov-dvot'ob, a gnide, a leader. 
6. Gox-PAv'ioir, an aasoolate. 
6. EA'oen-LT, earnestly. 

. An ole wom'«n/>ranol(f wom'an; 4 a-fMrd'/bra-fraM^^ 0. ap-ptfnt'- 
uMnt/or ap-po<nt'ment 

THE GRATEFUL IHDIAN^ 

1. There is a story told of an Indian, who, in the 
early history of our country, stopped at an inn in the 
town of Litchfield, in the 8tate of Connecticut, and asked 
for son^ething to eat, saying, at the same time, that he 
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had notihiiig to pay, bat would try and pay in game as 
soon as 1^ could find any. 

2. The woman who kept the inn refused him any 
thing, and called him hard names ; but a young man 
who sat by asked her to give the Indian some supper, 
and he would pay for it. It was done. The Indian 
looked earnestly at his benefactor, thanked him, and 
promised to repay him, if it was ever in his power. 

3. The young man was afterward passing through what 
was then an almost unbroken forest between Litchfield 
and Albany, when he was taken captive by an Indian 
scout and carried to Canada. When he was taken to the 
principal settlement of the tribe, it was proposed to put 
him to death ; but an old woman begged for his life, 
and adopted him as her own son. 

4. The journey to Canada had been, for the most part, 
by night ; and the captive felt that he was cut off from 
all hope of finding his way home again. But, some 
years afterward, as he was at work on a summer's day, 
an Indian came to him, and proposed to meet him at an 
appointed place. He agreed to it ; but, when the time 
came, he was afraid some misdiief was intended, and so 
stayed at home. 

5. The same Indian came, and made a like appoint- 
ment again. The young captive met him. The Indian 
had two muskets with ammunition, and two knapsacks. 
The captive youth took one, and followed his conductor. 
Night and day they traveled, shooting game for their 
food. 

6. At length, one morning, they came suddenly to the 
top of a hill ; and, at a distance, was .a village in the 
midst of a cultivated country. The Indian asked his 
companion if he knew the place ; and he eagerly replied. 



158 
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'' It is Litchfield V The Indian then recalled the sc^ie 
at the inn, some years before, and bidding hin^arewell, 
exclaimed, " I that Indian 1 Now I pay yon : go home \" 

QimnoNS.— 2. What did the young man do for the Indlftn f 8, 4 What afterward 
ha|9Mi«d to the jomng mant 6, «. What did the Indian in retam do for the yoaaf 
manf What le the moral of this piece f— Point out the 9ttb-VQcal» in the 6th par> • 
agraph, and gire the element of eaoh. 



LESSON XIII. 



ft. Di'a-dkic, a crown, a mark of royalty. 

4 Fbauoht, loaded, replete. 

fi. Pm-Loe'O'PHr, the love of wisdom. 



6. BoPH^un, caviling reaaoners. 
T. Pai/cbt, worthlefls. 

7. TaAP^PiKGa, ornaments. 



EuoBib-*0. Boph'is /or Bophfistt; 6. ten'der-nise ybr tenMer-MM ; T. pal'tei^y Jhr 

paltry. 

PITY. 

1. How lovely, in the arch of heaven, 

Appears yon sinking orb of light, 
As, darting through the clouds of even, 

It gilds the rising shades of night ! 
Yet brighter, fairer, shines the tear. 
That trickles o'er misfortune's bier 1 

2. Sweet is the munnur of the gale 

That whispers through the summer's groye ; 
Soft is the tone cf friendship's tale, 
. And softer still the voice of love : 
Yet softer fiur, the tears that flow, 
To moum^ to soothe, another's woe. 

3. Bicher than richest diadem 

That glitters on the monarch's brow, 
Purer than ocean's purest gem. 

Or all that wealth or art can show, 
The drop that swells in Pity's eye. 
The pearl of sensibility ! 
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4. Is there a spark in earthly mold, 

J^nnghi with one ray of heavenly fire ? 
Does man one trait of virtne hold, 

That even angels must admire ? 
That spark is Pity's radiant glow ; 
That trait, the tear for others' woe ! 

5. Let fidse philosophy decry 

The noblest feeling of the mind ; 
Let wretched sophists madly try 

To prove a pleasure more refined ; 
They only strive in vain to steel 
The tenderness they can not feel t 

6. To sink in nature's last decay, 

Without a friend to mourn the fall ; 
To mark its ^nbers die away. 

Deplored by none, unwept by all, — 
This, this is sorrow's deadliest curse, 
Nor hate itself can form a worse ! 

7. Take wealth, — ^I know its paltry worth ; 

Take honor, — ^it will pass away ; 
Take power, — ^I scorn the bounded earth ; 

Take pomp, — ^its trappings soon decay : 
But spare me, grant me, Pity's tear, 
To soothe my woe, and mourn my bier I 



8. If there be one that o'er thy dead 
Hath in thy grief borne part, 
And watched through sickness by thy bed, — 
Call this a kindred heart ! 

QvnnoNS.— with what ia the feeling of pity compared in this leesonf How do 
tliejr compare in real worth ? 
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LESSON IIXII. 



1. Bal-v-ta^ori, greetings. 

1. PoKT-MAir'TBAv, ft beg to oenj clothee 

8. Iv-Bm-Hv'i-rr^ reedj inventioiL [in. 

8. Ex'Qiri-siTB, yeiy fine, excellent 

4. Ex-tkb'nal, oatward, vleible. 

6L Pioo'nB, operation. 



12. ScKVSK, 8 ooyerlDg or tartaln. 

19. Oo-OAlBVU-AL-LT, noW Uld Ulflll. 

12. Bx-Luo^AKT, unwilling. 

8S. Spxo'i-ft, to point out. 

S8. DK-ci'pHxn-m«, finding oot. 

87. PsH'x-TBA-TurOf piercing, diseemini^ 



Exmon.— 1. Ck>n'ten««>i>r eon'tente; 8. iqj'rjybr In'Jtf-ry ; 4 difTruntybr differ-mt. 
[DnmonoN. — ^In reading dialogaes, jon must ooDsider the eirconiatancei 
and feeUngB of the diaractere spealdng, and rary your voioe in ancfa a 
manner as beat to personate them.] 

A CURIOUS IN8TRUMEHT« 

1. A GENTLEMAN^ just returned from a journey to 
London^ was surrounded by his chUdren, who were 
eager, after the first salutations were oyer, to hear the 
news, and still more eager to see the contents of a small 
portmanteau, which were, one by one, carefully unfolded 
and displayed to view. 

2. After distributing among them a few small pres- 
entfi, the father took his seat again, saying that he had 
brought from town, for his own use, something far more 
curious and yaluable than any of the little gifts which 
they had received. It was, he said, too good to present 
to any of them ; but he would, if they pleased, first give 
them a brief description of it ; and then, perhaps, they 
might be allowed to inspect it. 

3. The children were, accordingly, all attention, while 
the father thus proceeded : ^^ This small instrument dis- 
plays the most perfect ingenuity of construction, and 
exquisite nicety and beauty of workmanship. From its 
extreme delicacy, it is so liable to injury, that a sort of 
light curtain, adorned with a beautiful fringe, is always 
provided, and so placed as to fall, in a moment, on the 
approach of the slightest danger. 
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4. ^^ Its external appearance is always more or lese 
beautiful ; jet, in this respect, there is a great diversity 
in the different sorts. The internal contrivance is the 
same in all of them, and is so extremely curious, and its 
powers so truly astonishing, that no one who considers 
it can suppress his surprise and admiration. 

5. ^^ By a slight and momentary movement, which is 
easily effected by the person to whom it belongs, you can 
ascertain, with considerable accuracy, the size, color, 
shape, weight, and value of any article whatever. 

6. '^ A person possessed of one is thus saved from the 
necessity of asking a thousand questions, and trying a 
variety of troublesome experiments, which would other- 
wise be necessary ; and so slow and laborious a process 
would, after all, not succeed half so well as a single ap- 
plication of this admirable instrument.^' 

7. George, If it is a thing so very useful, I wonder that 
everybody, that can at all afford it, does not have one. 

8. Father. It is not so uncommon as you may suppose : 
I myself happen to know several individuals who are 
possessed of one or two of them. 

9. Charles. How large is it, father ? Could I hold it 
in my hand ? 

10. Father. You might ; but I should be very sorry 
to trust mine with you ! 

11. George. You will be obliged to take very great 
care of it, then ? 

12. Father. Indeed, I must. I intend every night to 
inclose it within the small screen I mentioned ; ^.nd it 
must, besides, occasionally be washed in a certain color- 
less fluid kept for the purpose ; but this is so delicate an 
operation, that persons, I find, are generally reluctant to- 
perform it. 
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13. Bttt^ notwithstanding the tenderness of this instni- 
ment^ you will be surprised to hear that it may be 
darted to a great distance^ without the least injury^ and 
without any danger of losing it. 

14 Charles. Indeed ! and how high can you dart it ? 

15. Fixther. I should be afraid of telling you to what 
ft distance it will reach^ lest you should think that I am 
jesting wifli you, 

16. Cfeorge. Higher than this house^ I suppose ? 

17. Fat^, Much higher. 

18. Charles. Then how do you get it again ? 

19. Father. It is easily cast down by a gentle move- 
ment that does it no injury. 

20. George. But who can do this ? 

21. Father. The person whose business it is- to take 
care of it. 

22. Charles. Well, I can not understand you at all : 
but do tell us, father, what it is chiefly used for. 

23. Father. Its uses are so various that I know not 
which to specify. It has been found very serviceable in 
deciphering old manuscripts ; and, indeed, it has its use 
in modern prints. It will assist us greatly in acquiring 
all kinds of knowledge ; and, without it, some of the 
most sublime parts of creation would have been matters 
of mere conjecture. 

24. It must be confessed, however, that much depends 
on a proper application of it; for it is poroessed by 
many persons who appear to have no adequate sense of 
its value, and who employ it only for the most low and 
common purposes, without even thinking, apparently, 
of the noble uses for which it is designed, or of the ex- 
quisite gratification which it is capable of affording. 

25. It is, indeed, in order to excite in your minds 
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•ome higher sense ct its valae than yoti might otherwise 
oitertain, that I am giving you this previous description. 

26. Oeorge. Well, then, tell us something mcnre about it. 

27. Father. It is of a veiy penetrating quality, aad 
can often discover secrets which could be detected by no 
other means. It must be owned, however, that it is 
equally prone to reveal them. 

28. Charles, What I can it speak, then ? 

29. FcUher. It is sometimes said to do so, especially 
when it happens to meet with one of its own speeies. 

30. George. Of what color is it ? 

31. Father. It varies considerably in this respect. 

32. Oeorge. Of what color is yours ? 

33. FatJier. I believe, of a darkish color ; but,, to con- 
fess the truth, I never saw it in my life. 

34. Both. Never saw it in your life I 

35. Father. No^ nor do I wish to see it ; but I have 
seen a representation of it^ which is so exact that my 
curiosity is quite satisfied. 

36. Oeorge. But why don't you look at the thing it- 
self? 

37. Father. I should be in danger of losing it, if I did. 

38. Charles. Then you could buy another. 

39. Faiher. Nay ; I believe that I could not prevail 
on any body to part with such a thing. 

40. Oeorge. Then how did you get this one ? 

41. Father. I am so fortunate as to be possessed of 
more than one ; but how I got them, I really can not 
recollect. 

42. Charles. Not recollect 1 why, you said that you 
brought them from London to-night. 

43. Father. So I did : I should be sorry if I had left 
ih^n behind me. 
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41 CharleB. Tell, fitther, do tell us the name of tfau 
curious instrument. 

46, Father. It is called — an eye 1 

QinBBTioii&— 1. From what place had a gaDtlaman oomaf 2-6 What did bo aay t» 
tho chlldranf 7.^44. ?niat inqoirlea did the ohildreii makof 7-44. How waa tho ia- 
■tnunentdoMribodt 4B. What was it? Ask your taaahor to deocribo tha 07a. 



LESSOS XXIIII. 



i. Da-oum', to Ml er deeay. 

& Heath, a low shrub of many Bpedeai 

& BaooM, a small tree or shrub. 

7. CAB-HA^ox,a fine sort of olove pkik. 



8. Cani^H, of a deep-rod eolor. 
& Pm^iLB, hanging, sospended. 

9. Fu/ba, the goddess of flowers. 
9. Psb-kn'nI'AX, perpetual. 



Ixacmjtxm norwaa^ 9t In oresf, for'esf; ow'in howr, protid'er ; nd in woodland 

A FXBLD-«FL0W£R4 

1. Thebb is a flower, a little flower, 

With silver crest and golden eye, 
• That welcomes eveiy changing hour, 
And weathers every sky. 

2. The prouder beauties of the field 

In gay but quick succession shine ; 
Bace after race their honors yield. 
They flourish and decline. 

3. But this small flower, to nature dear, 

While moons and stars their courses run. 
Wreathes the whole circle of the year. 
Companion of the sun. 

4 It smiles upon the lap of May, 

To sultry August spreads its charms. 
Lights pale October on his way. 
And twines December's arms. 
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5. The purple heath and golden broom. 

On moory mountains catch the gale ; 
O'er lawn the lily sheds perfome, 
The violet, in the vale. 

6. But this bold flow'ret climbs the hill, 

Hides in the forest, haunts the glen, 
Plays on the margin of the rill, 
Peeps round the fox's den. 

7. Within the garden's cultured round, 

It shares the sweet carnation's bed, 
And blooms on consecrated ground, 
In honor of the dead. 

& The lambkin crops its crimson gem ; 
The wild bee murmurs on its breast ; 
The blue-fly bends its pensile stem 
Light o'er the sky-lcurk's nest. 

9. 'Tis Flora's page ; in every place. 
In every season, fresh and fair, 
li opens with perennial grace, 
Ajad blossoms every where. 

10. On waste and woodland, rock and plain, 
Its humble buds unheeded rise ; 
The rose has but a summer reign ; 
The daisy never dies. 

Qnwnovs.— 1-10. What is said of the fleld-flowerf 10. What is its real namef 
What doef the apostrophe denote in oV, Jlow'rttt HUf OiTe the words In ftilL 
What doM the apostrophe denote iaij^\ gard«^\ I%ora^% t 



IM 
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LESSON IXXIV. 



1, Tm-Eir^o, very frightftiL 

1. MXsl'stsoii, 8 celebrated wbirlpool. 

2. Yor'tsx, center of the Maelstrom. 
8. £x-ouH'uoir, (a sail,) a ramble. 

4. l>KX^rsou8-LT, expertljT. 
6b Ap-pbx-hxmd'sd, feared. 



7. Cbit^ioal, Inyolying danger. 

7. Dss^s-KATS, (niost poworAiL) 

8. Im-pbnd'in6« hanging over. 

9. Ex^poA'r'ir-LA.-xiQNt a leasoning irtthb 

11. TsBif'iM-A-TBn, ended. 

12. Jjsf-QUUFMj/t swallowed npw 



Erbom.— 2. Cnr'rttnoe >br car^r^nte ,'48. lyin >br ly'In(^/ 8. pibtybr point; 7. deft'- 
p^rate far des'^pe^rate. 

TBE PLEASURE-BOAT* 

1. Travelers tell us of a terrific whirlpool in the sea, 
a few leagues from the western shore of the kingdom of 
i^orway, called Maelstrom. The water near it is kept 
in the most fearful commotion. '' 

2. Ships, when they are unfortunately drawn iiita it, 



are qnicl^ly dashed to pieces, and disappear. Even tbe 
whale is sometimes overcome by the force of the cnnents, 
and, with loud bellowings of distress and alarm, is 
carried into the vortex of the whirlpool, from which it 
never ispjues aMve. 

3. On the shore nearly opposite to this dreadfiil place, 
one fine day in the month of July, a party of young gen- 
tlemen and ladies were walking for pleasure. A prop- 
esition was made to embark for «n excursion upon Ae 
water, and some of the party stepped into a boat lying 
by the shore. 

4. None of them were ^customed to the dangers of 
the sea; The young men could not ply the oars as dex- 
trously as can those who are practiced in the labor. 
They supposed there could be no danger. The sea was 
so 09^% the day so pleasant, and the winds breathed so 
softly, they felt all was safe. ^ 

5. They embarked, and the boat was soon in motion, 
propelled rapidly by the oars. The young men, fatigued 
with the exertion, ceased rowing, and were pleased to 
find that the boat continued to glide smoothly yet 
Bwif dy along. 

6. They saw and apprehended no danger. All was 
lively joy and innocent hilarity. They knew not that 
they were within the influence of the whirlpool, and 
passing rapidly around its outermost circle ; and, that 
they were drawing insensibly nearer to a point whence 
there could be no escape. 

7. They qsane round nearly to the place whence they 
had emlorked. At this critical. moment, the only one 
in which it was possible for them to escape, a number of 
persons on the shore perceived the danger of the un- 
happy party, and gave the alarm. They entreated those^ 
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ia-the boat to make at least one desperate effort^ and^ 
if possible^ reach the shore. 

8. They entreated in vain. T^ party in the boat 
laughed at the feara of their frienos^ and suffered them- 
selves to glide onward, without making one exertion for 
deliverance from the impending destruction. They passed 
around the second circle, and, again appeared to their 
terrified friends on shore. 

9. Expostulation and entreaty were redoubled, but in 
vain. To launch another boat would only bring sure 
destruction to those who might embark. If any of the 
party were saved, their own efforts coidd alone accom- 
plish the work. 

10. But they continued their merriment; and, now 
and then, peals of laughter would come over the waters, 
sounding like the knell of death upon the ears of alt who 
heaai ; for they well knew, that now there was no relief; 
and that soon the thoughtless sevelers would «3e their 
folly and madness, and awake to their danger only to 
find that they could not avoid ruin and death. 

11. Again they came round ; but their mirth was ter- 
minated. They had heard the roaring of the whirlpool, 
and had seen in the distance the wilA tmnult of Hie 
waters ; and they knew that death was near. The boat 
began to quiver like an aspen leaf, and to shoot like 
lightning from wave to wave, 

12. The foam dashed over them as they sped along ; 
and every moment they expected to be ingulfed. They 
now plied the oars, and cried for help. No help could 
reach them. No strength could give the boat power to 
escape from the vortex toward which it was hastening. 

13. A thick, black cloud, as if to add horfor to the 
scene, at this moment shrouded the heavens in darkness; 
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and the Ihunder rolled fearfullj over their heads. With 
a desperate struggle^ the oars were again plied. They 
snapped asunder^ — fuil the last hope of the unfortuiiate 
party gave way to the agony of despair. The boat, now 
•trembling, now tossed, now whirled suddenly around, 
plunged into the yawning abyss, and, with the unhappy 
persons which it carried, disappeared forever. 

14. Thus perished the pleasure-boat and all who had 
embarked in it. And thus perish thousands in the 
whirlpool of dissipation, who, at first, sailed smoothly 
and thoughtlessly around its outmost circle, and laughed 
at those who saw and faithfully warned^ them of their 
danger. But, rejecting all admonition, and closing their 
ears to all entreaties, they continued on their course 
till escape was hopeless, and ruin, inevitable. ^ 

15. Let every youth remember that the real dj^pger 
lies in ent^ng the first circle. Had not the pleasure- 
boat entered that, that unhappy party had never been 
dashed to pieced in the vortex of the whirlpool. Pleas- 
ure may, indeed, beckon on, and cry, " There is no dan- 
ger ;" but believe her not. 

16. The waves and rocks of ruin are in her path ; and 
to avoid them may not be in your power, if one step be 
taken. Many a man, who commenced with a glass of 
spirits, relying upon his strength of mind and firmness 
of pTirpose, has passed around the whole circle of drunk- 
enness, and lain down in a dishonored grave. 

Qi7X8TSONB.->l. What do travelers tell as? 8. Who went out in the boat? 6. Did 
fhey fear any danger ? 7. What did their friends on the shore' say? 8-12. How did 
those in the boat feel ? 18. What became of ^hem ? 14-16. What is the moral of this 
lesson ? — ^Point out the ctspiratea in the last paragraph, and give the element of eacli. 
Point out the 8ub«Utut$9 in the 8th paragraph, tell for what letters Ihcy are used as 
inbstitatcs, and give the element each one represents. See Table of Sabstitutes, p. 9. 

8 
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LESSOir IXIY. 



1. Bbio, 8 TMsel with two masta. 

2. Jib, the foremost wU of a ship. 
8. Deck, the floor of a ship. 

4. AK^'eunn, great distress, [moment 

5. &i-MirL-TVirx-otj»-LT, at the same 



A. FuKL^N«, folding or drawtngnp. 

6. Bow'sp|iT, Urge spar at a chip's ^aad. 

7. Lab'boasd, left-hand side of a ship. 

9. Sour'pBss, holes to discharge -water 
from the ship's deck. 



Abtioulatb pbopeblt hnedin oxer-whelmed^; net in dis-tifu^ness ; pih9 in dpjAht. 

[Direction. — ^This piece inyolyes emotions of deep eympatbj, ocMnbined 
with alarm and intense anxiety, and should be read in a subdued ^d 
solemn tone of voice.] 

THE SAILOR BOY. 

1. A^ eight o'clock in the evening, the wind being rtill 
BO strong that the brig was staggering under the few 
sails which she was carrying, there were 9.ppearance8 of 
the rapid approach of a violent squall, which made it 
necessary •to reduce our canvas to the foretopsail and 
foresail. 

2. When the order was given to take in the jib, I 
went, down into the cabin, and was trying to amuse my- 
self in my solitude, when I was suddenly startled by a 
most dismal groaning sound, which seemed to come to 
me through the side of the vessel ! 

3. Before I had time to ask or seek the cause of this 
strange noise, I heard a sharp, quick cry of alarm (m 
deck, followed by the sound of a person rushing to ihe 
side of the brig, instantly succeeded by a stumble and a 
heavy fall, nearly over my head. The groaning noise, 
meanwhile continued, sharpened into a cry of hummx 
agony and despair. ^ 

4 I sprung upon deck, and there saw the captfii% 
both the mates, and two sailors, standing aft and look- 
ing into the water behind us, motionless, and seemingly 
overwhelmed with distress ; while, from the sea, in our 
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WBkhe, wme that awful Gry, Btill loud and pieraog, 
though receding fbst ; and to every scream the captain 
responded, in tones of afiguish, "0, poor boy I poor 
boy 1 poor boy I" 

5. With a fearful guess of the nature of the accident, 
I called out, '' What is it ?" All the officers simulta- 
neously answered me, " The boy is overboard \" This 
was, indeed, the horrid fact. 

6. Two sailors, with the boy, were occupied in furling 
the jib, — ^he innermost, and in the most secure place on 
the cap of the bowsprit, while they were out beyond him 
<m the jib-boom, — when suddenly, without any particu- 
lar cause, he slipped from the plaoe he was bestriding, 
a^d fell into the sea ; the first notice of his fall being 
his cries as he rose in the water. 

7. The mate was on the bows at the time, superin- 
tending the execution of the order, and, as soon as he 
could speak, cried out, ^^ The boy's overboard I" Quick 
as light, both in thought and action, the captain sprung 
to the larboard raU, and seized the main brace, a very 
long line which hung in a huge coO, with the intention 
of throwing it over into the sea. 

8. Had this been accomplished, it would have gone 
many fathoms behind us, and most likely have been 
grasped by the poor bey, who, in his agonizing and 
almost supernatural efforts, was still nearly keeping up 
with us, and had not yet fallen astern. 

9. It would have been his last chance of life ; but it 
failed him. The deck was wet with the^dashing waves ; 
the captain's foot slipped ; and he fell into the lee scup- 
pers with violence, stunned for a moment, and severely 
bruised. 

10. When he rose to his feet, the wretched sufferer 



/ 
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was far astern, beyond the reach of any snch aid ! Still 
the lost boy'a unearthly scream, 

— — " the babbling cry, 
Of that BtroQg swimmer in his agony," 

was ringing with dreadfal distinctness in our ears, at in- 
tervals, half obscured, as he descended into the hollows 
of the mountainous sea, and then pealing out again with 
redoubled power, as the next rolUng wave lifted him to 
its foaming top for a moment. 

11. As I lingered, waiting for the sounds to cease, I 
Buffered almost the horrors of death itself, in thus count- 
ing each heart-breaking degree of misery and aggravating 
despair, which I knew were coming over him every 
moment, as he found the vessel receding, his strength 
and heart failing, and his apprehension of certain death 
increasing. 

12. He was a native of Turk's Island, where he was 
brought up on the sea-shore, living half the time in the 
water, throughout the year, and, like all his almost am- 
phibious countrymen, ^^ swimming like a fish." 

13. I have no doubt that the wretched being swum, 
for more than an hour, after us, until at last the awful 
certainty of his terrible doom came over him ; and there, 
alone amid the pitiless waves, alone, alone in the wide 
waters of the cold ocean, abandoned by man, with no 
hope from heaven or earth, 

*^ He sunk into the depths with babbling groan, 
Without a gcftTe, unknelled, uncoffined, and mJcnown." 

QuisnoiQ^— What is t brig f 4-4. What happened to one of the crew ? 7, 8. What 
did the captain try to do t 9, 10. Did the boj get the rope f IS. Where was the bogr 
from? 18. Did he flnallj sink and drown T— Point out the emphatic words in this 
piece, tell why thej are emphatic, and gire the accented syllable of each. 
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LESSON XXIVI. 



5. A-ffTEBN^ the hinder part of the ship. 

8. Yx-Loo'i-TT, BWiftnees. 

6. 8WA1IP.SD, overwhelmed. 

9. A-BAN^DOirxD, deserted. 



11. Fosb'oas-tlb, 8 short deek inth«fbra 

part of 8 ship for the saUbm 
13. Lbo'i-buc, that can be read. 
18. TBABHjn), longed for greatlj. 



Akhoitlatb rsopsBLY pt in swept ; mpk in trl'im^ ; «^ la tfwVH \ ain la «i|/- 
tain. 

•the sailor boy*— Concluded. 

1. The night was perfectly dark, so that the boy was 
not once to be seen after he feU. A drenching rain, 
coming on at the sanie moment, added to the confusion 
of the furious gust that was akeady howling through 
our rigging, and laying the vessel almost on her side ; 
the tops of the waves being swept by the wind into 
sheets of spray, and raising their voices as if in triumph 
over their helpless victim. 

2. But over all yet sounded that despairing death-cry, 
shrill, though fainter, telling us that still he struggled 
against prolonged though certain destruction. I could 
bear it no longer, and rushed down into the cabin to 
escape the sound. 

3. But, incredible as it may appear, I still heard him 
distinctly even there, though he must have been already 
nearly a mile from us. I can never forget that sound. 
It was like nothing else that I ever heard. I shudder 
now in recalling it. I have since seen death in many 
shapes, but never in a form so terrible. 

4. When I came out of the cabin, the sailors were 
lowering and stowing the mainsail, a measure which had 
already become urgently necessary. The cry was heard 
no more, forever 1 We flew on our gloomy way before 
the blast ; and there were dark and hardened faces among 
us, wet with something else than the rain and spray. 

5. I thought •and studied all the circumstances over 
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many times, witb a deepening conviction of our total ina- 
bility to help him. Our small boat was hauled up astern, 
and lashed with many fastenings, that would have much 
delayed an attempt to save him in a smooth, calm sea, in 
broad daylight. It would have required four men to row 
the boat, and one to steer her in the proper direction. 

6. This would have taken every man from us, except 
the captain and the cook, if every circumstance had 
favored us. An accident to the boat, then, would have 
left the brig totally unmanned. The boat itself, if low^ 
ered, would have struck the sea "broadside on," which, 
with our velocity, would have swamped her, and tort 
her to pieces. Our long-boat was out of the question, 
of course, being stowed, bottom upward, between the 
masts, and requiring our whole force, for half a day, 
when in port, to get her into the water. 

7. The result was, the painful conviction of the- utter 
hopelessness of relief to any person that should fall over- 
board on the passage, while we were making such heac^- 
way. Under such circumstances, the most enviable fate 
would iJe that of one who could not swim, and who 
would go down immediately. 

8. That day, accorcMng to custom, the lost boy's chert 
was brought on deck, and his clothes and other little 
property sold at auction ; the proceeds being deposited, 
with the balance of his wages, for the benefit of his 
friends. He was a rough, neglected-looking' boy, about 
sixteen or seventeen years old. 

9. He had beeii abandoned in New Yofk, by the ship^ 
master who had first employed him, and' brought hiiti 
from home ; and, being a totally friendless stranger, he 
fell into great want and suffering, begging his food, and 
sleeping in the markets. 
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10. In this condition, he was found hy some benevo- 
lent persons, and came under the notice of Captain How- 
land, who took him under his care, and provided hiin a 
place in the Bondouty where he showed himself active, 
industrious, and ohecfient. 

11. Knowing these circumstances of his previous deg- 
radation, I was surprised when we found in his chest a 
very well written letter to his parents, which he had com- 
posed entirely by himself, in the forecastle, since he came 
on board, in preparation for any possible opportunity to 
send it to his home on Turk's Island. 

12. l!he language was grammatical and well chosen, 
though sitnple ; and it was written in a legible hand, 
though with a bad pen, and the worst of accommoda- 
tions. He gave his friends a general account of his sit- 
uation, told them he was doing well with Captain How- 
land, and was treated very kindly by him. 

13. As I read this, the honest captain's tears burst out 
afresh ; and I was not &x from joining him, when I read 
further the poor boy's kind little message to his brothers 
and sisters in that beloved island home, to which his 
heart yearned in his woeful exile, and especially the 
anxious affectign he fondly expressed for "mother and 
the h&W 

14. Never had a stranger a more heartfelt mourning 
than was made over him, by some " unused to the melting 
mood." His name was Ernest Augustus Darrell. This 
is hi0 only funeral rite, epitaph, or memorial, except in 
the sorrowful remembrance of that poor family that 
looked so long in vain for him, and, perhaps, never heard 
the particulars of his sad loss. 

QuxsnoKS.— 1. On what kind of a night did this accident happen to the boy ? 8-10. 
What is said of the boy ? 11., What was found in his chest ? 12, 18. What can you 
Ull aboat tha letter ?--How should this piece be read i 
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LESSON IIIYII. 



1 Sa'blb, dftrk, dnak J. 
8. Hit'mio, moist. 
8. TuMtB'MBt ringlets of hair. 
fid Bxsn/iAKT, Bbining. 
& Tnre'n, colors sllghtlj. 



0. E-ma'oiati, thin, wasted, lean. 
7. OR'i-aoN, a prayor. 
7. Ah'hnaMfMMvmj entloements. 
7. EL'o-Qinwoi, elegant tpeaklBi^ 
T. 8uB'Lir-VA-BT, terrestriaL 



EuoBS.— 1. Re-luc'ttmt-ly ybr re-luo'tant-ly ; &> ta'MrJbr wc^ww; 6.^ua/br 
poif9ou ; 8. Tic'tryybr Tioto-ry. 

BUKIAL OP THE YOUKG^ 

1. There was an open grave ; and many an eye 
Looked down upon it. Slow the sable hearse 
Moved on, as if reluctantly it bore 

The young, unwearied form to that cold couch, 
Which age and sorrow render sweet to man. 

2. There seemed a sadn^s in the humid air, 
Lifting the long grass from those verdant mounds, 
Where slumber multitudes. There was a train 
Of young, fair females, with their brows of bloom^ 
And shining tresses. Arm in arm they came. 
And stood upon the brink of that dark pit. 

In pensive beauty, waiting the approach 
Of their companion. 

3. She was wont to 4y 

And meet them, as the gay bird meets the spfing, 
Brushing the dew-drop from the morning flowers, 
And breathing mirth and gladness. Now she came. 
With movements fashioned to the' deep-toned bell ; 
She came with mourning sire, and sorrowing fiiend, 
And tears of those who, at her side, were nursed 
By the same mother. 

4. Ah ! and one was there. 
Who, ere the fading of the summer rose, 
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Had hoped to greet her as his bride. But Death 
Arose between them. The pale lover watched 
So close her journey through the shadowy vale, 
That almost to his heart the ice of death 
Entered from hers. 

5. There was a brilliant flush 
Of youth about her ; and her kindling eye 
Poured such unearthly light, that hope would hang 
Even on the archer's arrow while it dropped 
Deep poison. Many a restless night she toiled 

For that slight breath which held her from the tomb, 
Still wasting like a snow-wreath, which the sun 
Marks for his own, on some cool mountain's breast. 
Yet spares, and tinges long with rosy light. 

6. Oft, o'er the musings of her silent couch. 
Came visions of that matron form which bent, 
With nursing tenderness, to soothe and bless 
Her cradle dream ; and her emaciate hand 

In trembling prayer she raised, that He who saved 
The sainted mother, would redeem the child. 

7. Was the orison lost ? Whence, then, that peace 
So dove-like, settling o'er a soul that loved 

Earth and its pleasures ? Whence that angel smile. 
With which the allurements of a world so dear 
Were counted and resigned ? — that eloquence, 
So fondly urging those whose hearts were full 
Of sublunary happiness to seek 
A better portion ? 

8. Whence that voice of joy. 
Which, from the marble lip, in life's last strife, 

8* 
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Buret forth, to haU her everlasting home ? — 
Cold reasoners, be convinced. And when ye stftnd' 
Where that fair brow and those unfrosted locks 
Return to dust, where the young sleeper waits 
The resurrection morn, ! lift the heart 
In praise to Him who gave the victory. 

QvnnoKi.— Wh«M bnrtal ir beVe diMribed f^How shoiiM the pleti»be VM»f Sm 
Bole 1, page Ml 



LESSON IXXVIII. 



L Si/VAf ft Yolcanio movntain in-Sicilj. 
1. As-oknd', to go up. 
8. I>i>Tm^-Tr, dlflterettM^ TWlAty. 
S. Ho-si'zoH, the droiUar line that 
bounds th6 sight 



6. At'xos^piiksb, the air. 

6. E-ima'iKff, ooming ont ot 

8.Pa.na'w, Uoieonlcislwdfc' 
8. A-l-i-oc'di, j 
8. Stbox'so-li, J 



SxBOU.— 8. Fin'ei^br ilB'esff 8. a»>toiiA8h-nittiit /)r ai^ton^h-moft ; 7. ob^eH 
Jbr ob^ecfo; 8. tracD/oi* tracfo; 9. eou/or coaate. 

VIEW PKOM MOUST ETKA^ 

1. The man who treads Mount, Etna seems like a 
man above the world. He generally is advised to as- 
cend before day-break ; the stars now brighten ; and 
the milky-'^ay se^ns like a pure flake of light. 

2. But, when the sun rises, the prospect from the 
summit of Etna- is^ beyond compaiison, the finest in 
nature. The eye rolls over it with astonishment, and is 
lost. The diversity of objects ; the extent of the hori<- 
2on ; the immense hdght ; the country like a map at 
our feet; the ocean around; the heavens above,— all 
Conspire to overwhelm the mind with amazement and 
awe. 

3. "There is not," says Mr. Brydone, "on the sur- 
face of the globe, any one point that unites^o tiiany 
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awiul and sublime objects. The immense elevation from 
the surface of the earth is drawn, as it were, to a single 
point, without any neighboring mountain for the senses 
and ima^ation to rest upon and recover from their 
astonishment, in their way down to the world. 

4. " This point or pinnacle, raised on the brink of a 
bottomless gulf as old as the world, often discbarges 



=^^ ^ ..^T^ 



t»r--kv -'^-s 




rivers pf fire, and throws out burning rocks with a noise 
that shakes the whole island. Add to this the un- 
bounded extent of the prospect, embracing the greatest 
diversity and tbe most beautiful scenery in nature, witt 
the sun rising in the east, to illuminate the wondrous 
scene. 
5, *^The whole atmosphere, by degrees, kindles up^ 
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and shows dimly and faintly the boundless prospect 
around. Both sea and land appear dark and confused, 
as if only emerging from their original chaos ; and light 
and darbiess seem still undivided, till the morning, by 
degrees advancing, completes the separation. The stars 
are extinguished, and the shades disappear. 

6. " The forests, which but just now seemed black and 
bottomless gulfs, from whence no ray was reflected to 
show their form or colors, appear a new creation rising 
to sight, catching life and beauty from every increasing 

. beam. The scene still enlarges ; and the horizon seems 
to widen and expand itself on all sides ; till the sun, 
like the great Creator, appears in the east, and, with his 
plastic ray, completes the mighty scene. 

7. " All appears enchantment ; and it is with difficulty 
that we can believe we are still on the earth. The senses, 
unaccustomed to the sublimity of such a scene, are be- ^ 
wildered and confounded ; and it is not till after some 
time that they are capable of separating and judging of 
the objects that compose it. 

8. " The body of the sun is seen rising from the ocean, 
immense tracts both of sea and l^nd intervening ; the 

.islands of Lipari, Panari, Alicudi, Stromboli, and Vol- 
cano, with their smoking sununits, appear under your 
feet ; and you look down on the whole of Sicily as on a 
map, and can trace every river through all its windings, 
from its source to its mouth. 

9. *^ The view is absolutely boundless on every side ; 
i^or is there any one object within the circle of vision to* 
interrupt it, so that the sight is everywhere lost in the 
immensity ■ and I am persuaded it is only from the im- 
perfection of our organs, that the coasts of Africa, and 
even of Gyeece^ are pot 4iscpy^red, as they are certainly 
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above the horizon. The circumference of the visible 
horizon^ on the top of Etna, can not be less than two 
thousand miles. 

10. " The most beautiful part of the scene is certainly 
the mountain itself, the island of Sicily, and the numer- 
ous islands lying round it. All these, by a kind of magic 
in vision, that I am at a loss to account for, seem as if 
they were brought close around the skirts of Etna : the 
distances appear reduced to nothing." 

QirBSTioim.->-W1iere Is Mount Etimf 8. What other Tolesnoes are named? 6. What 
oan he seen from Etna? 2-10. What Is said of the prospect from the summit of 
Mount Etna? 



LESSON mix. 



1. n^'OHnra, a name of slight contempt 

given to children, 
fi. THBzn/T, economical [from ahroad. 
0. Ix-POKT'n, one who hrings goods 



12. SQVAx/m, fool, filthy. 
18. Oa-pao'I'Tt, condition^ ocenpation. 
15. LxN'K-A-mMT, outline, future. 
lA. His'i-TA-Tm), paused. 



£bbob»— 1. Siz'p«nce>i>r siz^nce ; 4. several for seT^«r-al ; 6l stan f&r stanef ; tt. 
houses />r hon'es^; 7. in-dus^trus ybr in-dns^tri-ons; 8. mar'chtentybr mA/chant. 

THE SILVER SIXPESCE^ 

1. " Do you see here/' said a ragged little boy to a 
group of young, gaily dressed urchins, as he came up 
from Market street wharf, in Philadelphia, " do you see 
here 1 I 've got a silver sixpence." They all set up a 
hearty laugh. 

2. "Why," said Jeremiah Budd, whose father was a 
wealthy shipper, " I hav6 six dollars to spend on Christ- 
mas, and that fellow is proud of sixpence." 

3. Theodore heard it and looked thoughtfully at the 
ground for a moment ; then recollecting, " Six dollars to 
spend !" muttered he ; "but sixpence to keep is better 
than that." 
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4 Theodore kept his sixpence in his pocket carefufly 
wrapped up for several weeks, when one day hils nncle, 
who kept a fruit shop at the comer of the alley where 
he lived, said to him, " Theodore, your sixpence don't 
grow in your pocket ; you should plant it." 

5. The little boy understood him better when he told 
him, that, if he pleased, he might buy some fruit in the 
market with it, and stand in the shop and sell it out' 
again. He embraced the offer, doubled his money the 
drst day, and went on until he had as much fruit to sell 
as he had room for in his little comer. 

6. His uncle, observing the tbrifty, and, withal, honest 
turn of the boy, finally took him into his store, as an 
assistant, and allowed him to trade in sundry specified 
articles on his own account. 

7. The closest attention to business, the most earful 
management of his small funds, and that run of good 
Ixkckf as it is called, which generally runs with those who 
are saving, industrious, and prudent, in the course of 
three or four years, enabled him to go into full partner- 
ship with his uncle, and to extend the business to double 
its former amount. 

8. Having trimmed his sails right at first, it had be^ 
come a kind of second nature with Theodore, to keep, 
what the sailors would call, close to the wind ; and he 
made headway astonishingly. ' Soon after he was twenty- 
one, he was able to buy out the whole stock of a dry- 
goods merchant, and to go into business on his own 
account, entirely. 

9. Still he prospered, became an importer, changed 
finally his business for a wholesale concern, embarked in 
the India trade, and at last married a fine girl whose 
fortune was but little inferior to his own ; and it was 
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sedii, ^fter that occurred^ that he wais worth no less tlUn 
half a million. 

10. Theodore ndw lived in an elegant mansion in Arch 
street, kept hia carri&ge and every thing in pretty style, 
yet attended as usual to his business. That he might 
never lose sight of the origin of his good fortune, a dx- 
pence was blended With the arms upon his carriage! It 
formed the seal with which he stamped his letteiis ; and 
he had one of the coins, he used to say the very identical 
one he first owned, fastened upon his desk in the count- 
ing-room. 

' il. Eemembering, thuia constantly, that by small 
means he had risen, he still, amid niuch well-bestowed 
charity, and in the constant practice of true, open benev- 
olence, looked well to stoall things, and never forgot how 
to reckon pence as well as pounds. 

12. Thus smoothly were Theodore's affairs going for- 
ward, when one sultiy summer's day, just as he had 
entered his counting-room, a thin, squalid figure pre- 
sented himself at the counter, and asked for employ- 
ment. He wore a threadbare Suit of black, an old hat, 
and his shoes were almost ready to dtop from his* 
feet. 

13' "In what capacity," asked Theodoi'e, "do you 
wish for employment ?" 

14. " In any capacity," was the reply : " but, sir," 
continued the stranger, wiping a tear from his eye with 
his coat sleeve, "my father was a merchant, and he 
brought me up to his profession ; I should therefore be 
glad of employment as a clerk." 

15. Theodore looked at the man closely. He thought 
he saw some lineament he remembered. " What is your 
name.?" he asked. 
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16. The stranger hesitated a moment, hung down his 
heady and replied in a whisper, ^^ Jeremiah Budd I" 

17. " Ah 1" said Theodore, recollecting him instantly, 
^^and you have got clear of your six dollars, long ago, I 
fancy, Jeremiah.'' 

18. " Yes," said Jeremiah, with a sigh ; " but I have 
not forgotten the ragged little boy with the sixpence. 
Had I been as cartful of my thousands as he was of his 
pence, I should not have been here friendless and penni- 
less to-day." 

19. There was a half triumphant smile on Theodore's 
&ce, as he took the hand of his visitor, which seemed 
to spring from much self-complacent feeling, but was 
excusable, because it arose partly from the conscious 
ness of his ability to aid one whose imprudence had « 
caused his misfortune, but who appeared now to confess 
his^rror. 

20. He took the applicant into his employ, and, in 
process of time, restored him into the business-doing 
world, an active, prudent, and valuable man. 

21. The lesson taught in the story is too plain to need 
-a word in addition. I will simply ask, where is the 

needy man who has not spent more money, foolishly, 
in his life, than would be necessary to make him com- 
fortable now ? 

22. Labor is rest from the sorrows that greet us. 
Best from all petty vexations that meet us. 
Best from sin-promptings that ever entreat us, 
Best from world-syrens that lure us to ill. 

QlJXBnoNB.-^What is this storj about? 1. "Bpyr znuch money had Theodore? S. 
How much had Jeremiah ? 2-7. What did «ach tohct ^-wlth his monej ? 8, 9. What 
did Theodore become? 10,11. What uao did he oba&e of the sixpence? Whyf 
12^8. Who came into the store ? Tell the rest of the story ?-~What is the moral? 
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LESSO]} IL. 



1. Bat^ai/iov, abodyofabldlen. 
1. Bab'baok, ft buUdiBg to k>dce aol- 

dlen in. 
1. TKANB^Pbcn, ships to convey sol- 

di*n sad stores in. 
8. Whim'si-oal, fhll of whims. 
5. As^Bi-TXB, one who decides ss nm- 
$, 8u»>pnH8s^ nncertftinty. [pire. 



6. Ds-pioT^iD, piinted oat. 
18. 8o>uo-iT-A'taoii8, entTMtlti. 
18. Al-lb'ti-ats, to lighten. 
86. Bbok'oiibd, mide signs. 
sa Hob^-ta-bu, kind to Btraogm. 

80. Pbob-a-bil'x-tt, appeanince of troth. 

81. FoVLOvoBf leftve of absence from mil^ 

Itiry aenrioe. 



Ebb<mhl— 1. B^g'e-mtint Jbr t^i-meot; t ufgmfor sol^diem; 1 bel «B>br . 
helteas; 8. wim'si-c«l for wAim^si-caJ ; 8. min'^glin for min^'gHn^r; sob'binybr 
soybin^. 

THE SOLDIER'S WIFE^ 

1. SoMS years since^ the first battalion of the 17th 
regiment of foot, under orders to embark for India, that 
far-distant land where so many British soldiers have 
fallen victims to the climate, were assembled in the bar- 
rack-yard of Chatham, to be inspected, previously to 
their passing on board the transports, which lay moored 
in the Downs. 

2. It was scarcely day-break, when the merry drum 
and fife were heard in all parts of the town, and the sol- 
diers were seen sallying forth from their quarters, to join 
the ranks, with their bright firelocks on their shoulders, 
and knapsacks ,and canteens fastened to their backs by 
belts as white as snow. 

8. Each soldier was accompanied by some friend or 
acquaintance, or by some individual with a dearer title 
to his regard than either ; and there was a strange and 
somewhat whimsical mingling of weeping and laughter 
among the assembled groups. 

4 The second battalion was to remain in England ; 
and the greater portion of the division were present to 
bid farewell to their old companions-in-arms. But 
among the husbands and wives, uncertainty as to thejr 
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destiny prevailed ; for the lots ^vere yet to be drawn, — 
the lots which were to decide which of the women should 
accompa&y the regiment, and which should remain behiiad. 
' 5. Ten of each company were to be taken ; and chance 
was to be the only arbiter. Without notieing what 
jiadsed elsewhere, I confined my attention to that com- 
pany which wa« command^ by my friend, OaptaSn 
Lodon, a brav« and exeelleat officer. Thc) women had 
gathered round the flag-sergeant, who held the lots in 
his cap, ten of them marked '^ to go," and all the others 
containing the fetal words, " to remain." 

6. It was a moment of dreadful suspense ; and never* 
have I seen the Extreme of anxiety so powerfully de- 
picted in the countenances of human beings, as in the 
features of each of the soldiers' wives who composed the 
group. One advanced and dr^vt her ticket ; it was. 
^inst her, and shlb returned sobbing. 

7. Another, — she succeeded ; and, giving a loud huzza, 
ran off to the distant ranks to embrace her husband. 
A third came forward with hesitating steps ; tears Were 
already chasing each other down her cheeks ; and ther^ 
wad an unnatural paleness on her interesting a^d yotith- 
ful countenance. 

8. She put her small hand into the sergeant's cap ; 
and I saw by the rise and fall of her bosom, even niore 
than her looks revealed. She unrolled the paper, looked 
upon it, and, with a deep groan, fell back and fainted. 
So intense was the anxiety of every person persent, that 
she remained unnoticed, until all the tickets had beeii 
drawti, and the gi^eatier nuinber of the women had left 
the spot. 

9. I then looked round, and beheld her stipported hf 
h«r husband. Who was kneeling upon the ground, gating 
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upon her face, and drying her fast-falling tears Witili his 
coarse handkerchief, and now and then pressing it to his 
own manly cheek. 

1&. Captain Lodon advanced toward them. '^I am 
sorry, Henry Jenkins/' saiid he, ^'that fate haA been 
against you ; but bear up and be stout-hearted*^' 

11. '^I am so, captain,'^ said the soldier, as he looked 
up, and passed his rough hand across his face ; ^^ but 
'tis a hard thing to part/' 

12. " captain !" sobbed the young woman, " as you 
4ure both a husband and a father, do not take him from 
me. I have no friend in the wide world but one, and 
you win let me abide with him 1 0, take me with him ! 
for humanity's sake, take me with him, captain 1" 

13. These solicitations were repeated in such heart-* 
rending accents, that the gallant captain could not re- 
frain from tears ; and, knowing that it was impossible to 
grant her request, without creating much discontent in 
his own company, he gaaed upon them with that feeling 
with which a good man ever regards the sufferings he 
can not alleviate. 

14. At this moment a smart young soldier stepped 
forward, and stood before the captain with his hand to 
his cap. 

15. " And whfiLt do you want, my good fellow ?" said 
the officer. 

16. "My name is John Carty, please your honor; 
and I belong to the second battalion.'^ 

17. "And what do you trant here ?" 

18. "Only, your honor," said Carty, scratching his 
head, "that poor man and his wife there, are sorrow- 
hearted at parting, I'm thinking." 

19. " Well, and- what then ?" 
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20. " Why, your honor^ they saj^ I 'm a likely lad ; 
and I know I am fit for service ; and if your honor 
would only let that poor fellow take m^ place in Gap- 
tain Bond's company, and let me take his place in yours, 
why, your honor would make two poor things happy, 
and save the life of one of them, I'm thinking." 

21. Captain Lodon considered for a few moments, and, 
directing the young Irishman to remain where he was, 
proceeded to his brother officer's quarters. He soon 
made arrangements for the exchange of the soldiers, and 
returned to the place where he had left them. 

22. "Well, John Carty," said he, "you go to Bengal 
with me ; and you, Henry Jenkins, remain at home with 
your wife." ^ 

23. " Thank your honor," said John Carty, touching 
his cap as he walked off. 

24. Henry Jenkins and wife were both too much 
affected with this favorable turn of affairs, to say more 
than, " God bless you 1 dear sir, for your kind acteptance 
of his offer ; but we can never repay the gratitude we 
owe to that generous young man." With these woids^ 
ihey went in search of John Carty. 

25. Some years afterward, as two boys were watching 
the sheep confided to their charge upon a wide heath in 
the county of Somerset, their attention was attracted by 
a soldier, who walked along apparently with much 
fatigue, and at length stopped to rest his weary limbs 
beside the old finger-post, which at one time pointed out 
the way to the neighboring villages ; but which now 
afforded no information to the traveler, for age had ren- 
dered it useless. 

26. The boys were gazing upon him with mucii curi- 
^ osity, when he beckoned them toward him, and inquired 
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the way to the village of Eldenby. The ddest, a lad 
about twelve years of age, pointed to the path, and asked 
if he was going to any particular house in the village. 

27. " iJo, my Uttle lad," said the soldier ; " but it is 
on the high road to Frome, where I have friends ; but in 
truth I am very weary ; and perhaps I may find in your 
village some person who may befriend a poor fellow, and 
look to God for reward/* 

28. " Sir," said the boy, " my father was a soldier 
many years ago, and he loves to look upon a red coat ; if 
you will come with me, you may be sure of a welcome." 

29. The boys, leaving their flock in charge of their 
faithful dog, proceeded forward with the soldier toward 
their home, and in a few minutes reached the gate of a 
flourishing farm-house, which had all the external tokens 
of prosperity and happiness. 

30. The younger boy, running before, gave his parents 
notice that they had invited a stranger to rest beneath 
theur hospitable roof ; and the soldier had just crossed 
the threshold of the door, when he was received by a 
joyful cry of recognition from his old friends, Henry 
Jenkins and his wife ; and he was welcomed as a brother 
to the dwelling of those, who, in all human probability, 
were indebted to him tor their present enviable station. 

31. It is only necessary to add further, that John 
Carty spent his furlough at Eldenby-farm ; and that, 
at the expiration of it, his discharge was purchased by 
his grateful friends. He is now living in their happy 
dwelling ; and his care and exertions have contributed 
greatly to increase their prosperity. 

Qimnoire.— 448. What is said aboat the soldiers* wives, and how was it decided 
whieh of them should go Y 14-34. What did a yoniig soldier propose, and what did 
the eaptain saj ? 80, 81. When the joxatg soldier returned from Bengal, whom did he 
And?— How should the questions in the 15th, ITth and 19th paragraphs be readf 
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LESSOK ILL 

1. CflnT^inrT, the Ihilt of a tree. 29. Sitp-pobb^ to think. 

% Knocked, beat, struck. ao. Obad^it-al-lt, bj degreef. 

8. FoB'ov-pnra, (prickly.) 96. Priok'lw, sharp points. 

8. Satoh'cl, a little sack or bag. 88. Ovaki/xd, protected. 

85. AT-Twn/ivB-LT, careftilly. 4B. Fla'voe, taste, relish. 

Ebbobs.— 1. Matim^ngybr morning*, 1. long far a-long'; 8. plegne Jbr plague; 
& whvth'er /or whdth'er ; 8. scols for acolda ; 11. poek'tt fir pock'«t 

[Kemare. — This piece is suggestive, showing how teschera may direct 
the attention of their pupils to a profitable investigation of even the moai 
oommon objects or things with which they are acquainted.] 

THE CHESTNUT-BUR* 

1. One fine pleasant morning, in the fall of the year, 
the master was walking along toward school, and he saw 
three or four boys under a large chestnut tree, gathering 
chestnuts. 



c 
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2. One of the boys was sitting upon the grpnod, try- 
ing tp open some chestnut-burs which he had knocjked off 
I'rpm the tree. The burs were green, and he was trjing 
tp open them by pounding them with a stone. 

3. He was a very impatient boy, and was scolding, in 
a loud, angry tone, against the burs. He did not see, he 
said, what in the world chestnuts were made to grow so 
for. They ought to grow right out in thQ open air, like 
f^ppl^ and not have such vile porcupine skins on them, 
just to plague the boys. . ^ , 

4. So saying, he struck with all his might a fine, large 
bur, crushed il^to pieces, and then jumped up, using at 
the same time profane and wicked words. As sooi^ as he 
turned round, he saw the master standing very near him. 
He felt very much ashamed and afraid, and hu^ down 
his head. 

5. " Eoger," said the master, for this boy's name was 
Roger, " can you get me a chestnut-bur ?" Roger looked 
up for a moment, to see whether the master was in earn- 
est, and then began to look around for a bur. 

6. A boy who was standing near the tree, with a capful 
of burs in his hand, held out one of them. Roger took 
the bur and handed it to the master, who quietly put it 
into his pocket, and walked away without saying a word. 

7. As soon as he was gone, the boy with the red cap 
S9,id to Roger, " I expected the master would have given 
you a good scolding for talking so." 

8. " The masters never scolds,'* said another boy who 
was sitting on a log pretty near, with a green satchel in 
his hand ; " but you see if he does not remember it." 

9. Roger looked as if he did not know what to think 
about it. " I wish," said he, " I knew what he is going 
to do with that bur." 
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10. That afternoon, when the lessons had all been re- 
cited, and it was about time to dismiss the school, the 
boys put away their books, and the master read a few 
verses in the Bible, and then offered a prayer, in which 
he asked Grod to forgive all the sins which any of them 
had committed that day, and to take care of them dur- 
ing the night. 

11. After this he asked the boys all to sit down. He 
then took his handkerchief out of his pocket, and laid it 
on the desk ; and afterward he put his hand into his 
pocket again, and took out the chestnut-bur ; and all the 
boys looked at it * 

12. " Boys," said he, " do you Know what this is ?" 

13. One of the boys in the back seat said, in a half 
whisper, " It is nothing but a chestnut-bur." 

14. " Lucy," said the master, tOf a bright-eyed little 
girl near him, " what is this ?" 

15. " It is a chestnut-bur, sir," said she. 

16. " Do you know what it is for ?" 

17. " I suppose there are chestnuts in it." 

18. " But wtat is this rough, prickly covering for ?" 

19. Lucy did not know. 

20. " Does any one here know ?" said the master. 

21. One of the boys said he supposed it was " to hold 
the chestnuts together, and keep them on the tree." 

22. "But I heard a boy say," replied the master, 
" that they ought not to be made to grOw so. The nut 
itself, he thought, ought to hang alone on the branches 
without any prickly covering, just as apples do." 

23. "But the nuts themselves have no stems to be 
fitstened by," answered the same boy. 

24 " That is true ; but I suppose this boy thought 
that Gbd could have made them grow with stems, and 
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'that this would have been "better than to have them in 
burs." 

25. After a little panse the master said he would ex- 
plain to them w]}at the chestnut-bur was for^ and wished 
them all to listen attentively. 

26. " How much of the chestnut is good to eat, Wil- 
liam ?" asked he, looking at the boy before him. 

27. "Only th^ meat." 

28w " How long' does it take the meat to grow ?*' 

29. " All sumn^^^ I suppose." 

^ 30. " Yes ; it begi^ early in the summer, and gradu- 
ally swells and growk until it has become of full siae, 
and is ripe in the fall. Now, suppose there were a tree 
out here near the school-house, and the chestnut-meats 
should grow upon it without any shell or covering ; sup- 
pose, too, that they should taste like good, ripe chest- 
nuts at first, when they were very small Do you think 
they would be safe ?" 

31. William said, " No, sir ; the boys would pick and 
eat them before they had time to grow." 

32. " Well, what harm would there be in that ? 
Would it not be as well to have the chestnuts early in 
the summer, as to have them in the fall ?" 

33. William hesitated. Another boy who sat next to 
him said, " There would not be so much meat in the chest- 
nuts, if they were eaten before they had time to grow." 

34. " Eight," said the master ; " but would' not ih.6 
boys know this, and so all agree to let the little chest- 
nuts stay, and not eat them while they were small ?" 

35. William said he thought they would not. If the 
chestnuts were good, he was afraid they would pick them 
off and eat them, although they were small. AH the 
rest of the boys in school thought so too. 

9 
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36. '^Here^ then/' said the master, ''is one reason for 
having prickles around the chestnuts when they are 
small.* But then it is not necessary to have all chest- 
nuts guarded from boys in this way ; tf great many of 
the trees are in the woods, which the boys do not see ; 
what good can the burs do in these trees ?" 

37. The boys* hesitated. Presently the boy who had 
the green satchel under the tree with Boger, who was 
sitting in one comer of the room, said, " I should think 
they would keep the squirrels from eating them. And, 
besides,'' continued he, after thinking a moment, ''I 
should suppose, if the meat of the chestnut had no cov- 
ering, the rain might wet it and make it rot, or the sun 
miglvt dry and wither it." 

38. "Yes,*' said the master, "these are very good 
reasons why the nut should be carefully guarded. 
First, the meats are packed away in a hard brown 
shell which the water can not get through ; this keeps 
it dry, and away from dust and other things which 
might injure it. 

39. " Then several nuts, thus protected, grow closely 
together, inside of this green, prickly covering, which 
spreads over them, and guards them from the animals 
which would eat them, and from the boys. When the 

* chestnut gets its full growth and is ripe, this covering, 
you know, splits open, and the nuts drop out ; and then 
any body can get them and eat them." 

40. The boys were then all satisfied that it was better 
that chestnuts should grow in burs. "But why," 
asked one of the boys, " do not apples grow so ?" 

41. " Can any one answer that question ?" asked the 
master. 

4B. The boy with the green siatchel said, that apples 
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have a smooth^ tight skin which keeps out the wet ; bat 
he did not see how they are guarded from animals. 

48. The master said, "it is by their taste. They are 
hard and sour before they are full grown, and so the 
taste is not pleasant, and nobody wants to eat them, ex- 
cept sometimes a few foolish boys, and these are pun- 
ished by being made sick. When the apples are full- 
grown, they change their taste, acquire an agreeable 
flavor, and become mellow ; then they can be eaten. 
Can you tell me of any other fnpts which are preserved 
in this way ?" 

44. One boy answered, " Strawberries and blackber- 
ries ; and another said, " Peaches and pears.'' 

45. Another boy asked why the peach-stone was not 
outside the peach, so as to keep it from being eaten. 
But the master said he would explain this 'another time. 
Then he dismissed the scholars, after asking Bc^r to 
wait until the rest had gone, as he wished to see him alone. 

QiTXSTioNB.— What Is the tabject of this lesBon f & What did the hof ssj abont the 
barf 6-8. Did the muter scold him? 10, 11. When it was time to dismiss school, 
what did the master do? 18-40. What was then said In regard to the ehestnat-bor ? 
40-45. What, In regard to apples and other firoltf 



lESSOU ILII. 



8. Coir^RAiTT, firm, fixed, continued. 
% Obtb^al, clear, transparent ' 

8. OA-BSBK'ine, moving rapidl/. 



4. NxsT^LiMO, a yonng bird. 

4. UN-PLimsi^ strips off feathers. 

4. Wavt, to bear, to float 



Ebbob8.~L Spare >br spAere; 2. is «poared Ji>r is ponred; 8. bears son'wtfrd Jbr 
bears on'word. 

WHAT IS THAT, MOTHER? 

1. What is that, mother ? — 

The lark, my child ; 
The mom has hut just looked out and smiled. 
When he starts from his humble, grassy nest, 
And is up and away, with the dew on his breast^ 
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And a kytnn in his hearty to yon pure^ bright sphere, 
To warble it out in his Maker's ear. 
Ever, my ohild, be thy morn's first lays 
Tuned, like the lark's, to thy Maker's praise. 

2. What is that, moth^ ?— 

The dove, my son ; 
And that low, sweet voice, like a widow's mo^n. 
Is ftowing out from her gentle breast. 
Constant and pure by that lonely nest, 
As the wave is poured from some crystal urn, 
For her distant dear one's quick return. 
Ever, my son, be thou like the dove, 
In friendship as faithful, as constant in love. 

3. What is that, mother ?— 

The eagle, boy. 
Proudly careering his course of joy. 
Firm on his own mountain vigor relying, 
Breasting the dark storm, the red bolt defying ; 
His wing on the wind, and his eye on the sun, 
He swerves not a hair, but bears onward, right on. 
Boy, may the eagle's flight ever be thine. 
Onward and upward, true to the Hne. 

4. What is that, mother ? — 

The swan, my love. 
He is floating down from his native grove, — 
No loved one now, no nestling nigh ; 
He is floating down by himself to die ; 
Death darkens his eye, and unplumes his wings, 
Tet the sweetest song is the last he sings. 
Live so, my love, that when death shall come, 
Swan-like and sweet, it may waft thee home. 

Qirwnoiii.-~l. In what rtspect BhoalA we imitate the larkf 8. In wlutt, the ioref 
8. In wbat, the etgle f i. In what, the awanf Will yon a}l try to imiUte them f— 
What pmaeUvMd after m0M«r, in the flntyenef What does it ahow t 
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LESSON XLIII. 



1. At-totd', to go with or aooompuij. 
1 OvAU/i-AH, (protecting.) 
S. hK^wuj'txam, anaeen power. 
S. "Kx'VUKEf, to last or continne. 



4. Bah'ibh, to drive or force awaj. 
4. Bk-othlb', tw amuse or cheat 
& OB-flovaB', to darken. 
6. Im-pabt', to bestow or grant 



Sbbou.^!. 8of^7^ Bottnj; S. in^ilnce/?r la^a-€nce; 8. won'dslng >br won* 
der-J«g. 

TO A 8LEEPIK0 IKFANT. 

1. Sweet babe^ that calm and tranquil brow 
days angel-bands attend thee now^ 

And watch thy peaceful slumbers ; 
Their guardian care shall safe defend, 
As o'er thy couch they softly bend, 

And breathe their tuneful numbers. 

2. could we hear that heavenly strain, 
. As low it falls, then swells again. 

Its influence, calm and pure. 
Should teach our trembling hopes to rise, 
And fix their home above the skies, 

Where holy joys endure. 

3. Such sounds once broke on mortal ear. 
When wondering shepherds bent to hear 

The song of heavenly joy ; 
That song proclaimed good will on earth, 
When angels sung a Saviour's birth. 

His praise their glad employ. 

4. Dost thou, sweet babe, their music hear ? 
And does it banish every fear, 

And soothe thy infant breast ? 
And is it that which makes thee smile,. 
As though thou wouldst our griefs beguile, 

And charm our cares to rest ? 
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5. Sleep on, dear child, and may thy smiles, 
And aU thy soft, endearing wiles, 

Gladden each parent's heart ; 
And should dark clouds their path obacore, 
May thy fond love, so true, so pure. 
The sweetest peace impart. 

LESSON ILIV. 



1. Ex-obat'sb, one who engntrM or 

imprinto on wood, stone, Ac 
S. A»«u(/noir, troable, dittreae. 
' 8. Skstob'sb, ontUnes, drswings. 
8. Oui/tT-OB, one who credits or trosts. 



9, Ap'a-tht, a want of feeling. 

11. Ti-MiD^i-TT, a want of oenrage. 
IS. FjnfmaaMD, sapplted. 

12. Da'coBHT, suitable or becoming. 
18. Ap-pu-huid', to beliere, to fear. 



Ebbom.— 8. Pict^ers /w picf vrM ; 2. fh'tnr Jbr ftifare ; 8. ▼al'n-ble/or yal'a-o-ble ; 
fi. ponns j^r pounds ; & cvm-plet^ed Jbr eom-plet'ed. 

[DiBiGnON. — ^This pieoe should be read with a oonyenational tone, and 
medial moyement, according to Rule 3, page 64, which repeat] 

THE VIDOW ASD HER SON. 

1. Mbs. Lewis had called on Mr. Toung, an engraver, 
to make arrangements with him about some drawings 
done by her deceased husband. Her son, Ludovico, had 
been recommended to Mr. .Young by a benevolent 
quaker, Mr. Gumey. 

2. Mr. Young, addressing Mrs. Lewis with that respect 
which the human mind ever pays to the sacred form of 
virtue in affliction, however humble its situation in life, 
said, '^ In looking over these pictures, I find them in so 
unfinished a state, as to be worth very little money at 
this time, and would advise you not to part with them ; 
as I think your son, at some future period, may finish 
them to advantage. 

3. Mrs. Lewis was about to urge her necessities, when, 
by a motion of his hand, he entreated silence, and tb^ 
proceeded to say : " This book of sketches is very Ysttk 
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able. I will pnrchaBe St myself; that is, if you think 
your son has no inclination to become an engraver ; for 
if be has such an intention, I think it might be very 
beneficial to him ; and I advise you to keep it for his 
use ; that is, if you are able «to afford it." 

4 '' My poor boy had no chance of gaining the neces- 
sary instruction, or he would be most happy to pursue that 
delightful art. We have, since our residence in London, 
made many inquiries, but found the terms of an appren- 
ticeship fiir beyond our power. I will therefore most 
thankfully accept what you may be pleased to give me 
for these sketches, which must be parted with." 

5. '^ The terms I offer are twenty-five pounds at this 
tune, and twenty-five more when the engravings I shall 
make from them are completed. Do you accept this, 
Mrs. Lewis, or more, if I can afford it ? 

6. "Most thankfully, sir." 

7. "Then, madam, here is the money : I pay it to you 
ip small notes, concluding it to be the most convenient." 

8. As Mrs. Lewis took up these bills, she was ob- 
served by Mr. Gurney to put them in parcels^ by which 
he perceived she was giving to each creditor his due ; 
especially, as when she came to the last, she drew from 
her pocket the guinea he had given to Ludovico, and 
two shillings which she put to it, and, having done so, 
cast a look to heaven, full of devout gratitude, though 
moistened with a tear of regret, that her sensations of 
joy were not shared by her departed spouse.f 

9. Mr. Young was a close observer : he added this 
trait of honesty to the many he had seen. Twinkling 
away a tear, but with an air of affected apathy, he told 
Ludovico to bring him the sketches the next morning, 
and, shaking hands with Mr. Gurney, retired. 
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10. '^ I have placed thee in very good hands/' said tilie 
latter, when Mr. Young was gone ; " for it may be many 
days before he regains the money he has advanc^ for 
thee. Moreover, he is a most worthy man ; and, as I 
shall be absent a short time, I would have thee look to 
him for counsel in all things." So saying, he arose. 

11. The benevolent countenance and generous kind- 
ness of this good man, while they excited the warmest 
gratitude in Ludovico, subdued his general timidity; 
and, pressing up to him with a look of tender earnest- 
ness, he said, " 0, sir, must you indeed go ?" 

12. " I must, my child ; but not till I have furnished 
thy mother with the means of providing decent* clothing 
for you«all, agreeable to general custom in people of your 
profession. It is my wish that ye should go into decent 
mourning, such as ye were arrayed in yesterday, which I 
now apprehend was borrowed for the occasion.'' 

13. So saying, he presented Mrs. Lewis with a bank note 
of twenty pounds, and hastened out of the room, leaving 
the widow and her son overwhelmed with their feelings. 

QuMTiO Ma.-^!^ What did Hn. Lewis offer Mr. Young f S. What did he glre lier 
fop tiMm ? a What did Mr. Oomey sappose Mrs. Lewia deaigDed to do wUh the 
monej f 10. What did he aaj of Mr. Young f 18. What did he give Mn. Lewis ? 

LESSON ILT. 



S. PASOR^MXirT, the skin of a sheep or 
goat prepared for writing on. 

S. Ap-PBXM^Tion, one boond oat to learn 
a trade or art 

8. Gxk'ius, talent, ingennitj. 



5. Fbv'dxnob, eantion, wisdom. 

6. Stxm^it-lub, something that ronses or 

Increases aotlon. 
9. iN-nsirr'gBX, a writing containing a 
contract. 



£RB0its.-«8. Ap-prin'tiee /tt ap-pren^ce; 5. wuth ybr worth; S. stlfn'e-his >br 
•tim'tt-los. 

THE WIDOW AHD HER S0Jl*-CoNOLUDm 
1. Tbue to the moment Mr. Young had appointed 
for receiving the sketches he had purchased, Ludoviod, 
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now handsomely dressed^ and with a cheerful counte- 
nance set out for his house. He was shown by the 
servant into a large dining-parlor, at one end of which 
sat Mrs. Young, who, with a smiling face, pointed to 
a chair near her, showing him, by a glance of her 
eye, that Mr. Young was engaged at the other end of 
the room. 

2. Justr then, Ludovico perceived a boy, about two 
years older, but not much taller than himsdf, take a pen 
from Mr. Young who was standing with him and an 
elderly gentleman at the sideboard, on which was a 

• parchment that the young man signed ; after which, 
the former, laying a number of bank-notes on the table, 
said^ ^^ Theoe, sir, are the three hundred and fifty pounds 
due to you, as an apprentice-fee ; you will find them all 
right. My nephew shall come to you next Monday, 
as we agreed ; and I hope you will find him a boy of 
genius.'^ 

3. "I hope to find him diligent and persevering,'' said 
Mr. Young, ''in which case I will excuse the genius ; 

^i; genius has, hitherto, b^n itiGe pli^e of my life." 

4. " You perfectly astonish me," said the gentleman. 
& " That may be, sir ; but if you had had half as 

much to do with men of genius, without thought, regu- 
larity, prudence, or management, — boys of genius, who 
were headstrong, careless, self-willed, idle, and disorderly, 
as I have had, you would say, as i do, that, even in a 
profession generally supposed to call for extraordinary 
genius, the qualities I have mentioned are worth the 
highest praise that can attach to it, ten times over; and, 
in &ct, the highest praise of genius is this, — that, in 
well-regulated minds, it becomes, and, in fkct^ is itself a 
stimulus to industry/' 
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6. ^^ You hear all this, Charles/' said the uocle; ^' and 
I hope you will profit hy it." So saying, they departed 
together. 

7. " You have heard all this, likewise ; and I hope 
you believe it," said Mr. Young to Ludovico. 

8. ^^ I do, indeed, sir : it is the language of my 
motiier." 

9. ^^ Then, perhaps, you would have no objection to 
do as that young man has done, — sign an indenture, and 
become my apprentice." 

10. " sir, I should beosost h^w ! But that gen- 
tleman, sir, I saw, yes, I saw him-^" \ C. 

11. " You saw him give me a large sum of money, 
that I might give his nephew board and instruction for 
three years. He is seventeen years of age ; you are four- 
teen. Now, I will take you for five years, instead of three, 
for no money, on the consideration that you already pos- 
sess much knowledge of drawing, and that the same in- 
dustry, honesty, and affection which you have displayed 
toward your parents, will be shown toward me." 

Ifi. Ludovico would have assured his generous friend 
of all he felt, but his heart was too full for utterance ; 
and he cast his eye toward Mrs. Young. 

13. " I see all you would say, my good boy," said she, 
"and feel assured that for the first time in my life, I 
shall have an apprentice, in my house whose conduct will 
be to hid own honor and our satisfaction." 

14 " Ever preserve, my good boy," said Mr. Young, 
" that humble confidence in Heaven, that pious observ- 
ance of religious duties which now actuates you, and 
your virtues will strengthen with your years. From 
this hour we are agreed. I will prepare your indent- 
ures, and on Monday receive you at my house; so 
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cany the news to your mo^er, firom whom I mafit 
tben receive you/' 

Quamoim.— 1. To whom did Lndoyieo go ? S. What did he see f S. Did the boy 
heoome «& epprentlee to Mr. Young ? 7-14. EeUte the reet of the story in regard to 
Lndovieo ? — Point oat the particnlar error giren and oorreotod in each example at 
the head of the piece? 



LESSON ILTI. 



1. Bsy-o*x.iTAnov, (that war by whleh 

we gained onr independence.) 

2. ViT'm, lively, actiye. 

4. B-^uD^MSHTS, aoldiezs* apparatus 

5. Op-roB-TV'xx-TT, a eonvenlent time. 
5. Bxs-PLAT.vD', exhibited. 



7. Dn^MAT^ dieooomgement, fear. 

7. Bx-Fuu/Tiona, oonsidemtipna. 

8. YnfkB-Aifs, old soldiers. 

9. E^^vA-irxM'i-TT, compoenre^ 
11. BN-GAon'iatiiT, (a battle.) 
18. Bbo'v-labs, (British troops.) 



Ebbobs.— e. In'trest-ed/br in'ter-est-ed ; 6. foH^red^r fol1ou>ed ; 7. meet'^n-'onse 
/b** meet^in^r-Aonse ; 8. yetfransybr vet'er-ans; 10. 8nd'd*n-ly for snd^den-ly. 

A TEUE STOEY OF THE EEYOLUTION* 

1. " Now, Father/' said the boys, one evening, as they 
wero seated around the hearth of a New England cot- , 
tage, " will you tell us a story of the Eevolution ??' 

2. " WiUkigly/^'said the old mwi, as the word'EevcJ- 
Intion seemed to wake up his mind to a vivid recollec- 
tion of the past ; and turning his chair partly round, he 
cast his eyes on the boys, and b^;an as follows : " My 
fatiier," said he, " then lived in Tewksbury, a small town 
in Middlesex county, Massachusetts. We were not gen- 
erally much interested in the news of the day ; but the 
spirit of resistance had then spread to every cottage in 
the country. 

3. " The younger men of our village, following the 
example of others, had formed themselves into military 
bands, who were obliged, by the terms of thdbr associa- 
tion, to be ready to march at a. moment's warning ; and 
they were therefore caUed ' minute men.' 
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4 ^^ I anned myself witih that rifle whioh you see over 
the mantel, though it was a weary labor to me to bear it 
on a march ; and this, with a leathern bag for ballets, 
and a powder-horn, completed my equipments. We 
relied more on the justice of our cause, not to mentioa 
our skill in sharp^shooting, than our military discipline^ 
and thence derived courage, which was not a little needed; 
for the name of ^ regular* was a very formidable one to 
every American ear. 

5. " Having completed our preparations, such as they 
were, we waited for an opportunity, which the Britirix 
were expected soon to give us. It was understood that 
their purpose was to possess themselves of certain mili- 
tary stores at Ooncord ; and a secret arrangement was 
made with Ae friends of liberty in Boston, that when 
they marched out for that purpose, lights should b6 dis- 
played in certain steeples, to alarm the country. 

6* "One night in April, aftw an unusually hard day's 
labor, wd were suddenly startled by a sound that shook 
all the windows of the house. Another followed it ; and 
we said, in deep and In^athless tones, to each other, ' It is 
the signal-gun 1' 

7. " I must eonfbss that my heart beat hard at the 
sound, and my cheek was cold with dismay ; but my 
father who was lame with a wound received in the old 
French war, encouraged us by his animation. ^ Now, 
my boys,* said he, * the time has come. Ck), and do your 
best 1* We had no time for sad reflections ; so we ran 
hastily to the meeting-house, where the rest of our num- 
ber were already collected, by the light of lanterns. 

8. " The younger men were gathered in groups round 
certain veterans, who rejoiced in that opportunity of 
fighting their battles over again ; but the arrival of 
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^e Oolonel broke up the conference. He came net in 
pompons state, with his staff of officers around him, 
but simply with that sign of authority, the sword, in 
his hand. 

9. " He was a man whose equanimily nothing ever 
disturbed ; and I am free to confess, that I heartily 
envied him, when I heard his quiet tones, calling his 
men to mind their business, and, when they had suffi- 
ciently arranged their ranks, saying, * Come, boys, let us 
go.' Along he went as quietly as if he had followed his 
plow ; but there were hearts among his followers that 
were sorely oppressed by the excitement of the scene. 

10. " We moved on, in darkness and silence, on the 
road to Lexington. As we catne near the town, we 
thought we heard the sound of some unusual motion, and 
as the. day began to dawn, were on the watch to discover, 
when suddenly, as we turned the base of a hill, martial 
music burst upon the ear ; and the bright colors, and 
long red files of the British army came full in view. 

11. " As if by one consent, we all stood still for a 
time ; and I declq.re to you, that helpless as we were in 
comparison with such a force, and young as I was for 
such encounters, the moment I 0aw what the danger 
was, I felt at once relieved ; and, nothing doubting 
that an engagement must take place, I longed for it 
to begin. 

12. " In a few moments we heard the sound of irreg- 
ular firing, and saw our countrytnen dispersing in all 
directions. Then our senior officer gave orders, not after 
a military sort, but still the best that could be given on 
such an occasion, for each man to go into the fields and 
fight ^ on his own hook.' This was done at once, and 
with surprising execution. ^ 
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13. /^ A close fire was poured in on the ^regulars' from 
all quarters^ though not an American was to be seen. 
They fired passionately and at random ; but every mo- 
ment they saw their best men fallings and found them- 
selves obliged to retreat without revenge. 

14. " Unused as we were to blood, we felt a triumph 
when each one of our enemies felL I received two baUs 
in my clothes, and one passed through my hat ; but so 
engaged was I in firing, that I hardly noticed them at 
the time. When my powder was gone, I went out on 
the track of the retreating army, with a high heart and 
burning cheek, I assure you. The first of the fallen that 
I saw before me was a young officer not older than my- 
self, who had received a woui^d in his breast, and was 
lying by the way-side. 

15. '^ Thare was a calm repose in the expression of his 
features, which I have often seen in those who died with 
gun-shot wounds ; his lips were gently parted ; and he 
seemed like one neither dead nor sleeping, but profoundly 
wrapped in meditation on distant scenes and friends. 

16. " I went up to him with the same proud feeling I 
had maintained throughout the battle ; but when I saw 
him lying there in his beauty, and thought of all the 
hopes that were crushed by that blow, of those who were 
dreaming of him as one free from danger, and waiting 
the happy moment that was to restore him to their arms, 
and, more than all, when I thought that I might have 
been the cause of all this destruction, my heart relented 
within me ; and^ I confess to you that I sat down by 
that poor youth, and wept like a child." 

QuxBTxosB.— 1. What was tbe old maii*s story about f 8. Where did he lire? 8*9. , 
What did the young men of the Tillage do f 10, 11. Where did they meet the Britiah 
troops? 12-16. What followed? Which was the victorious pax^^ this first batUe 
of the American Sevolution? i^ 
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LESSON XLVII. 



1. Sus-itouMD^BD, encompassed. 
8. Bbbasi/wosk, a wall for defense. 
8. CoN-FLA-eBA^TiON, a great fire. 
8. MuB^TBiLVD, collected, assembled. 

6. Sc-dovbt', a little fort in front. 

7. In-am'i-icatb, lifeless. 



8. Mao-kif^i-cbnob, grandeur. 

11. Mit'i-oa-tbd, assuaged, abated. 

12. Hoe'pi-TAL, a house for the sick. 

18. Bbb^bls, a name the British then 

gave to the Americans. 
15. In-tol'bb-a-blx, insupportable. 



Ebbobs*— 8. Souns fbr sounefe ; & re-mainin for re-niain^nflr ; 9. <n'e-my for en' 
e-my ; 18. cuAs'esybr curs'es. 

STORY OF THE RKYOLUTION^-CoirmnnED. 

1. " As soon as Boston was snrrounded by the Amer- 
icanS; we heard that our services ware needed ; and 
nothing iiK)r6 was wanted to fill the ranks of the army. 
I arrived at the camp the evening before the battle of 
Bunker Hill.. 

2. " Though weary with the march of the day, I went 
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to the Ml, upon which our men were throwing up a 
breastwork in silence, and happened to reach the spot 
just as th^ morning was breaking in the sky. It was 
clear and calm ; the sky was like pearl ; the mist rolled 
lightly from the still water ; and the large vessels of the 
enemy lay quiet as the islands. Never shall I forget the 
earthquake voice with which that silence was broken. 

3. " A smoke, like that of a conflagration, burst from 
the sides of the ships ; and the first thunders of the rev- 
olutionary storm broke over our heads. The bells of the 
city spread the alarm ; the lights flashed in a thousand 
windows ; the drums and trumpets mustered their sev- 
eral bands ; and the sounds, in their confusion, seemed 
like an articulate voice foretelling the strife of that day. 

4. " We took our places, mechanically, side by side, be- 
hind a breastwork, and waited for the struggle to be^a 
We waited long in silence. There was no noise but of 
the men at the breastworks strengthening their rude 
fortifications. We saw the boats put off from the city, 
and land the forces on the shore beneath us. Still there 
was silence, except when the tall figure of our com- 
mander moved along our line, directing us not to fire 
until the word was given. 

5. " For my part, as I saw those gallant forces march 
up the hill in well ordered ranks, with the easy confi- 
dence of those who had been led to victory, I was mo- 
tionless with astonishment and delight. I thoi^ht only 
of their danger, and the steady courage with which they 
advanced to meet it, — the older officers moving with 
mechanical indifference, the younger with impatient 
daring. Then a* fire blazed along their ranks; but 
the shot struck in the redoubt, or passed harmlessly 
over our heads. 
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6. "Not a solitary musket answered; and, if fou had 
seen the redoubt, you would have said that some mighty 
charm had turned all its inmates into stone. But when 
they had approached so near that every shot would tell, a 
single gun from the right was the signal for us to begin; 
and we poured upon them a fire, under which their col- 
umns seemed to reel like some mighty wall which the 
elements were striving to overthrow. 

7. "When the smoke passed away, their line ap- 
peared as if a scythe of destruction had cut it down, — 
the place where they had stood being marked with a 
long line of now inanimate beings. 

8. " Again they returned to the charge ; again they 
were cut down ; and then the heavy masses of smoke 
from the burning town added magnificence to the scene. 
By this time my powder-horn was empty ; and most of 
those around me had but a single charge remaining. It 
was evident that our post must be abandoned ; but I 
resolved to try them once more. They came upon us 
with double fury. 

9. " While engaged in personal conflict with a British 
officer, the enemy's line had passed me in pursuit of the 
flying Americans, and thus cut off my retreat ; one of 
their soldiers fired, and the ball entered my side. I fell, 
and was beaten with muskets on the head, until they 
left me for dead upon the field. 

10. " When I recovered, the soldiers were employed 
in burying their dead. An officer inquired if I could 
walk ; but finding me unable, he directed his men to drag 
me by the feet to their boats, where I was thrown in, 
fainting with agony, and carried with the rest of the 
prisoners to Boston. One of my comrades, who saw me 
fall, returned with the news to my parents. 
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11. ^^ Not haying heard anything more from me, they 
doubted not that I was slain. They mourned for me as 
lost ; and a rude stone was erected near the grave of my 
family, in the burying-ground, to record the fate of one 
who was not permitted to sleep with his fathers. But 
their sorrow was in a d^ee mitigated by the reflection, 
that one of their number was counted worthy to suffer 
death in the service of their country. 

12. " I was carried to the hospital in Boston ; and 
never shall I forget the scene presented in that abode of 
woe. The rooms were small and crowded ; the regulars 
and provincials were thrown in together, to be visited — 
that is, looked upon, if by chance they could catch his 
eye — once a day, by an indifferent physician, who neithw: 
understood nor cared for his duty. 

13. " It was awful to hear the curses poured out by 
some dying wretch, upon the rebels who had given him 
his death- wound ; but my heart sunk far more at hear- 
ing the last words of some of my countrymen, who en- 
treated the surviving to tell their friends that in death 
they remembered them, and gave up their lives calmly 
and religiously, as brave men should. 

14. " One youth of my own age do I especially re- 
member: his bed was next to mine. One night his 
gasping informed me that his death was drawing nigh. 
I rose upon my elbow and looked upon him, as a pale 
lamp shone upon his features. There was a tear in his 
eye ; and his thoughts appeared to be far away, evi- 
dently returning to that home which was never to be- 
hold him again. 

15. " Long time he lay thus, and I remained gazing 
on him, expecting myself soon to pass through the same 
change. At last the expression of his countenance 
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altered ; he raised his hands, and clasped them as if in 
supplication ; his eyes were turned upward ; and in that 
prayer, when sleep had happily sealed the eyes of the 
blasphemers around him, he gave up his soul to God. 

16. "When the British were obliged to retire from 
Boston, I was taken to Halifax, with the rest of the 
prisoners, in the fleet. I was placed in a prison-ship, 
but was soon removed to a prison in the town. The 
confinement grew intolerable, as my Umbs recovered 
strength ; and tixe prison-door was hardly closed, before 
I resolved, with my companions, that we would not rest 
until we had made one great effort to escape. 

17. " Every day we were insulted by the wretches em- 
ployed to guard us ; our food was hardly sufficient to 
sustain us ; we were not permitted to know any thing of 
the success of our countrymen ; and as often as any 
favor was requested, it was denied with bitter scorn. 

18. " Our apartment, in which six were confined, re- 
sembled a dungeon ; but this, though it added to the 
gloominess of our condition, aided our attempts at escape. 
I was fortunate enough to find an old bayonet upon the 
floor, with which I loosened the masonry of the wall. 
Long and wearily did we labor, relieving each other at 
the task, and thus keeping constantly at work, night and 
day, except when the grating of rusty hinges informed 
us that the turnkey was approaching our room. 

19. " We 'had hung up our clothes on the wall where 
we labored, as soon as we entered the jail ; so that it 
was not suspected to be a screen for our labors. In the 
coArse of four long weeks we succeeded in penetrating 
through the wall ; and never did my heart bound with 
such delight as when I saw the first gleam of a star 
through the opening. We waited for a night suitable 
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to our purpose ; and it seemed as if the elements had 
conspired against ns ; for seven days passed^ and each 
night wa» as clear and as calm as possible." 

QiTBBTiONit,— 1. Who snrroanded Boston ? 1. When did the old man say he arrived 
there? 1. What battle waa he in? 9. What happened to him during the battle? 
19^ Where was he taken? 16. Where, nest? 17-19. Belate what followed.— What 
pauses are nsed in the eighteenth paragraph, and what does each one denote ? 



LESSOH ILYIII. 



2. Sbt'tbt, a soldier on gn<rd. 

8. Bk-lvo'takos, nnwiUittgnesa. 

6. Btbai/a-«ui, a triok or artifice. 

8. Haz'asd-ous, dangerous. 
,9. E-viKcm/, proved. 
10. Ab'so-lutk>lt, pofiltivelj. 
10. ObIsti-na-ot, wiKtilness. 



11. Pio-A-Boon', a freebooter or robVer. 
11. PANK'naa, wicker baskets oanied on 

horses. . 
19. Dx-cKP^Tioir, deceit, frand. 
S8. Pabt'nsb-bhip, company er anion. 
25. Ap-pa-ki"tion, a ghost 
28. Da-TACB'Mszrn, separate parties. 



EsxoB8.~2. Stawm for storm ; 8. treat^mwnt >bf* treitt^nl«nt ; 4. float^in^br fl<iai^- 
. in^r; 4 Paa^det for ftir^XAer; 4 g«th'rin /br gath'er-in^r; 11. optfniix^f^ for o^.p«»-ing. 

STORY OP TEB RKYOLUTIOS*-Ck)ircLuwax 

1. " At last, the night set in dark and stormy. The 
wind, as it howled from the ocean, and sent the rain 
rattling against our little window, was music to our ears. 
We heard the toU of midnight from the bells of the town, 
and then began our operations. We took the stones of 
the wall and placed them in the dungeon, removing them 
silently, one by one. When the passage was opened, we 
saw it was not very high above ground. 

2. " We doubted not that the sentry would shelter 
himself in his box, from the storm ; but l^t he should 
discover us, each armed himself with a stone. He was 
sheltered, as we supposed ; but, hearing the sound we 
made in letting ourselves down from the breach, he came 
toward us. Before he could give his challenge, we threw 
our stones at the unfortunate man, and heard him sink 
heavily to the earth, his musket ringing as he fell. 
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3. " Four of our number were strong ; but one, with 
mjself, was infirm from the effects of wounds. They, 
therefore, at our request, left us behind, though with 
much apparent reluctance. It was an evil hour for them 
when thej did so ; for they were afterward retaken, and 
committed to prison again, where ill-treatment and de- 
pression put an end to their existence before the close of 
the war. 

. 4 ^' I went with my companion into a swamp about 
a mile from the town ; and we had hardly secured our 
retieat, and laid ourselves down to rest, when the roar 
of guns came floating upon the wind, a signal that 
our escape was discovered. It was followed by the 
martial sound of the bugle ; but near as it was, we could 
fp no further, and could only quietly employ ourselves 
in gathering boughs of pine, to form a kind of couch 
and covering. * 

6. " Thus we lay sheltered till the day dawned, listen- 
ing in no pleasing suspense to the sounds of alarm that 
reached us from the town. In a few hours the sounds 
drew near us ; we could even see our pursuers as they 
passed by. A small party employed a stratagem, to draw 
us from the swamp in which they thought it possible we 
had taken shelter. Suddenly crying out, ^ Here they are,' 
they fired into the shrubbery ; but though the balls fell 
all around us, we saw their motions, and were not fright- 
ened from our hiding-places. 

6. " We rose at night and went on our way, suWst- 
ing upon fruits and berries, together with a little miser^ , 
able bread which we had saved for this expedition ; but 
we were tortured with hunger ; and, on passing a bam^ 
my companion secured a fowl, which we ate, raw as iV ^ 
was, with delight. 
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7. " Thus we traveled for seven days, almost without 
food, and entirely without shelter ; hut our strength 
hegan to give way. I deliberated with my companion, 
wh6 was resolute, hut still more feeble than myself; and 
we determined to throw ourselves on the mercy of some 
passing tra;veler. 

8. " This was our only chance of relief ; and though 
it was hazardous, and almost hopeless, we resolved, if wo 
met but one person, we would make ourselves known, 
and ask his protection. Soon after we had decided on 
this course, we heard the lingering tramp of a horse, and 
saw a venerable-looking person, who reminded us of one 
of our New England farmers, going to market with a 
tempting load of poultry. 

9. " I came out of the hedge, and requested him to 
hear me ; but he looked at me in a manner that clearly 
evinced that he was extremely suspicious of my character 
and calling : his reply was, ' Can't stop ;' and he began 
with much clamor to urge his beast into a quicker step. 

10. But the beast was my friend on this occasion, and 
absolutely refused to hasten his movements, without 
some better reason than he saw at that time. I took 
advantage of his obstinacy to state my condition to the 
old man, whose countenance changed at once, on hearing 
my story. ' Conscience !' said he, ^ I thotight you no 
better than a picaroon ; but you look almost starved.' 

11. "So saying, he dismounted from his horse, and, 
opening his panniers, he handed me the food he had 
provided for his journey. This I shared with my com- 
panion, who came forward and joined me. ' I was going 
to ask you to ride double,' said the farmer, *but the 
creature can't carry three ; however, wait till I return in 
the evening, and I will lend you a helping hand.' 
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12. ^'The old gentleman, with much caution, further 
obflerved, that he did not know as it was quite right, but 
he took a notion for the Americans himself, when he 
heard they were angry about the price of tea. ' But at 
all events,' said he, ^ I can* see how I should help Ejilg 
deorge, by carrying you back to Halifax to be hanged; 
may be, though, I would do any thing for the old gentle- 
man in reasoa' 

13. " With many cautions and encouragements, he 
left us. We concealed ourselves through the day ; and 
many suspicions came over us that our fiiend might be 
induced by rewards to give us up to our pursuers. But 
we did him injustice. At night he came back, and 
seemed glad to see us when we made our appearance. 

14. ^^ ^ I might have come back before,' said he ; ^ but 
I thought we could work better in the dark' He then 
dismounted, and directed us, without delay, to mount 
the horse, while he would walk by its side. For a long 
time we refused to suffer him, as aged as he was, to en- 
counter such fatigue ; but we were really worn out, and 
at last consented. 

15. "We went on all that night, the old man keeping 
up our spirits by his conversation. It was day-break 
before he showed any intention of making a permanent 
halt ; but, as the morning grew red in the sky, he urged 
us forward till we stopped under the windows of a soli- 
tary farm-house, with its large buildings, not neat, as 
they are in New England, but still indicating thrift and 
industry in its possessor. 

16. "He went to what appeared to be a bedroom win- 
dow, where he knocked with some caution. Forthwith 
a night-capped head made' its appearance, and at once 
declared its native land by the exclamation : ^ Law me, 



If 
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what brings you home this time of night ?* Btit liie 
question was answered by a request that she would rise 
and open the door. It proved to be the old gentleman's 
helpmate. 

17. ^^She inunediatdy commenced prejiarations for 
breakfast, without troubling herself much about the 
character of her husband's guests: he condescended, 
however, to make some little explanation. When the 
breakfast was over, which, however, was a work of time, 
we were invited to spend all that day in rest, after our 
long and painfiil journey. 

18. ^^In the evening we met again in the huge kitchen, 
which was the gathering*place of the family, who were 
amused with some feigned account of our character and 
the object of our visit. When the mixed collection had 
retired, leaving us with the old man and his wife, we 
gave him a full account of our adventures, and were 
happy to find, from his unconcern as to politics, that 
we were in a place of security. 

19. ^'He told us there was much confusion in Ihe 
town on account of our escape, and that a reward was 
offered for oiu' detection ; while at the same time detach- 
ments of soldiers were sent in pursuit. He himself was 
fitrictly examined ; and he said he did not feel quite easy 
in his mind, on account of some deception which he had 
been obliged to use. 

20. " ^However,' said he, ^ I did not do evil that good 
may come. I did the good first, and the evil followed.' 
We proposed to leave him that night ; but he would 
by no means consent to this, and insisted on our re- 
maining with him some time, as he said, to pick up- 
our crums. 

21. '^On the third night we took leave of our Samari- 
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tan ho&t, with the deepiest emotions of gratitude for his 
kindness. I always looked on the bright side of human 
nature ; but I never received an impression in its favor 
so, decided and literally reviving, as from the conduct of 
this humble man. I never saw him nor heard of him 
again. 

22. ^^ On parting, he kindly gave us directions to a 
place where we could take passage for Falmouth, now 
Portland. We succeeded in reaching it without diffi- 
culty ; and though we had no money, his recommenda- 
tion gained us a place in the vesseL I felt relieved 
when once niore upon the waters, and standing gallantly 
out to sea. 

23. " From Falmouth we went home on foot. Before 
I r^cbed mj native village, my companion left me. His 
society had become endeared to me by our partnership 
in misfortune ; and I parted with him in much sorrow. 
He departed, long ago, from the number of the living ; 
but I hope to meet him again. I entered my native 
viUa^ in a clear summer's afternoon ; the air Nras calm, 
the sky was clear, and there was a stillness like that of 
the Sabbath, through the whole of the place. 

24. " I remembered hearing the distant bell, and knew 
that they were assembled for the lecture which preceded 
the communion-service, according to the custom of our 
fathers. I went to my father's door, and entered it 
softly. My mother was sitting in her usual place by 
the fireside, though there were green boughs instead of 
fagots in the chimney before her. 

25. " When she saw me, she gave a wild look, grew 
deadly pale, and, making an ineffectual effort to speak 
to me, fainted away. With much difficulty I restored 
her ; but it was long before J could make her understand 

10 
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that the supposed apparition was^ in truth, her son^ 
whom she had so long mourned for as dead. 

26. " My little brother hcd also caught a glimpse of 
me, and, as might naturally be supposed, was exceed- 
ingly alarmed. In his fright he ran to the meeting- 
house, to give the alarm*. When he reached that place, 
the service had ended ; and the congregation were just 
coming from the doors. Breathless with fear, he gave 
them his tidings. 

27. " Having related what he had seen, the whole as- 
sembly bent their way toward my father's house ; and 
such was their impatience to arrive at the spot, that 
minister and deacons, old men and matrons, young men 
and maidens, quickened their steps to a run. 

28. " Never was there such a confusion in Our village. 
.The young were eloquent in their amazement ; and the 
old put on their spectacles to see the strange being who 
had thus returned from the dead. I told my story over 
and over again. As often as I concluded it, new detach- 
ments arrived, who insisted on hearing all the particulars 
in their turn. 

29. " The house was crowded with visitors till far into 
the night, when the minister dismissed them, after calling 
on my parents to unite with him in returning thanks to 
God, ^ for this son which was dead and is alive again, 
which was lost and is found," " 

30. The patriot ! go, to Fame's proud mount repair, 
The tardy pile, slow rising there. 

With tongueless eloquence shall tell 
Of them who for their country fell ! 

QmEBTioira.— 1. How did they get out of priaon ? 2. What did they do to the sen- 
try? 4. Where did they conceal themflelTesr 8, 9. To whom did they make them- 
•elTes known ? 10-21. What did he say and do? 22-89. Tell haw they got home, 
and what the people thought of the man who related this story ? 
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LESSOI ILII. 



10. Bb-wabi', to be eaattona, to tak« hefd, 

11. Mi-TiniiKB', it 866108 to me. 

11. U-suBP'sB, one who 8^160 on and holds 

without Tight 
17. Ck>N'lBCio<rB-NxaB, the knowledge of 

what paaies In the mltfd. 



17. PoL-ujyBD, dtfllod, tainted. 

27. VoucH-BAFn', oondeaoends to grant 

St TnraarANoa, iniUeting pain for ii^nrj. 

47. iK-amcT'iTs-x.T, by force of instinct. 

47. IM-Poe'si-BLB, not poesible. 

51. Fs-M/oiooa, lieroe, emel. 



Ebbow— 7. Shoold^est /»• shoiddst; 11. hon'es>l»r hon'ee<; 12. dant^br daKfst; 
i5. fin« for finds. 

[DiBSonoK. — Before reading this pieoe, see directions previooslj giveii 
for reading dialogues, on page 160.] 

WILLIAM TBLL* 

69kamotor«.-^BBLSB, the tyrant, or Aostrlan governor who mied oyer sereral dis- 
triots in Bwitxerland ; Babkbm^ his oflloer ; and Wu.lxjji Tbll, a Swiss peasant 

1. Bar. Down, slave ! upon thy knees before 
The governor, and beg for mercy. 

2. Qes, Does Jie hear ? 

3. Bar, He does, but braves thy power. — 
[To TeH] Down, slave ! fmd ask for life. 

4 Gfea. ^oTeii.] Why speakest thou not ? 

5. Tdh For wonder. 

6. Ge». Wonder? 

7. TM. Yes, that thou shouldst seem a man ! 

8. Oes. What should I seem ? 

9. TtH. A monster ! 

10. Gks. Ha ! Beware ! think on thy chains, [down 

11. Tdl. Though they were double, and did weigh me 
Prostrate to earth, methinks I could rise up 

Erect with nothing but the honest pride 
Of telling thee, usurper, to thy teeth, 
Thou aft a monster ! Think upon my chains 1 
How came they on me ? 

12. Gks, Darest thou question me ? 

13. TeU. Darest thou answer ? 



14 Oes. Beware my vengeance 1 

15. Tdl. Can it more than kill ? 

16. Oea. And is not that enough ? 

17. Tell. No, not enough ; 

It can not take away the grace of life. 
The comelineBfl of look that virtue gives, 
Itg port erect with consciouBness of truth, 
Its rich attire of honorable deeds, 
Its fair report that's rife on good men's tongues ; 
It can not lay its hand on these, no more 
Than it can pluck his brightness from the sun. 
Or with polluted finger tarnish it. ' . 

18. Qea, But it may make thee writhe. 

19. Tell. It may ; and I may say. 

Go on, though it should make me groan again. 

20. Cka. Whence comest thou ? 

21. Tdl. From the mountains. 

22. Oea. Canst tell me any news from them ? 

23. TeU. Ay ; they watch no more tiie avaianehe. 

24. 0e8. Why so ? 

25. Tell. Because they look for thee. The hurricane 
Comes unawares upon them ; from its bed 

The torrent breaks, and finds them in its track. 

26. Qes. What then ? 

27. Tdl. They thank kind P)-ovidence it is not thou. 
Thou hast perverted nature in tfaeoL The earth 
Presents her fruits to them, and is not thanked. 

The harvest sun is constant, and they scarce 

Betum his smile. Their flocks and herds increase, 

And they look on, as men who count a loss. 

There 's not a blessing Heaven vouchsafes them, but 

The thought of thee doth wither to a curse. 

As something they must lose, and had far better hc^ 
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28. 0e8. 'Tis well. I 'd have them as fhdr hills 
That never smile, though wanton summer tempt 
Them e'er so much. 

29. TeU, But they do sometimes smila 

30. Ges. Ah I when is that ? 

31. TeU., When they do pray for irengeaiioe. 

32. Oea. Vengeance I dare they pray for that ? 

33. Tdl. They dare ; and they expect it too. 
34 Oea. From whence ? 

35. Tdl. From Heaven, and iheir true heart& 

36. Oes. (To saraem.] Lead in his son. Now will I tafe 
Exquisite vengeance. [ToTeii,a8tbe^boj«Dtera.] I have des- 
tined him 

To die along with thee. 

37. TeU. To die ! for what ? he 's but a chill 

38. Ck8. He 's thine, however. 

39. TeU. He is an only child. 

40. Ge8. So much the easier to crush the race. 

41. Tell. He may have a mother. 

42. Ges. So the viper hath ; 

And yet who spares it for the mother's sake ? 

43. Telk I talk to stone I I'll talk to it no more. 
Come, my boy, I taught thee how to live, 

I '11 teach thee how to die. 

44. Cfea. But first, I 'd see thee make 
'A trial of thy skill with that same bow : 

Thy arrows never miss, 'tis said. 

45. Tell What is the trial ? . 

46. Gea. Thou lookest upon thy boy as though thou 

guessest it. 

47. Tell. Look upon my boy ! What mean you ? 
Look upon my boy, as though I guessed it ! 
Guessed the trial thou'dst have me make \ 
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Guessed it instinctiTelj 1 Thou dost not mean — 
No, no — ^thou wouldfit not |iave me make 
A trial of my skill upon my child 1 
Impossible I I do not guess thy meaning. 

48. Ctes. I'd see thee hit an apple on his head, 
Three hundred paces off. 

49. Tea. Great Heaven 1 

50. Cka. On this condition, only, will I spare 
His life and thine. 

61. Tell. Ferocious monster ! Make a fatha* 
Murder his own child ! — 

52. Oes. Dost thou consent ? 

53. Tea. Wrth his own hand 1 

The hand I 've led him, when an infant, by 1 
My hands are free from blood, and have no gust 
For it, that they should drink my child's. 
I '11 not murder my boy for Gesler ! 

54. Boy. Ton will not hit me, father ! You 'U 

be sure 
To hit the apple. Will you not save me, father ? 

55. TeU. Lead me forth : I '11 make the trial. 

56. Boy. Father 1— 

57. Tea. Speak not to me : 

Let me not hear thy voice. Thou must be dumb ; 
And so should all things be. Earth should be dumb I 
And Heaven, unless its thunders muttered at 
The deed, and sent a bolt to stop it. 
Give me my bow and quiver ! 

58. Oea. When all is ready. Samem, measure hence 
The distance, three hundred paces. 

59. Tea. Will he do it fairly ? 

60. Gea. What is 't to thee, fairly or not ? 

61. Tea. ESaroMttosiiy.] 0, nothing, — a little things 
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A very little thing ; I only shoot 
At my child 1 

[Sarnem prepares to measure.] 

62. Tell. YiUiaD, stop ! You measure against the sun. 

63. 0e8. And what of that ? 

What matter^ whether to or from the sun ? 

64 TdL I 'd have it at my back. The sun should shine 
Upon the mark, and not on him that shoots : 
I wiQ not shoot against the sun I 

65. Ges. Give him his way. 

[Samem fwces and goes out.] 

66. TeU. I should like to see the apple I must hit. 

67. Ges, [Picks out the smallest one.] There ! take that. 

68. TeU. You 've picked the smallest one. 

69. Ges. I know I have. Thy dkill will be 
The greater if thou hittest it. 

70. TeU. [Sarcastically.] Truc I Truc ! I did not think 

of that. 
I wonder I did not think of that ! A larger one 
Had given me a chance to save my boy. 
Give me my bow ! Let me see my quiver ! 

71. Cres. [To an attendant] Give him a siuglc arrow. 

[TeU looks at it and breaks it] 

72. TeU. Let me see my quiver 1 'Tis not 
One arrow in a dozen I would use 

To shoot with at a dove, much less 
A* dove like that. 

73. Ges. Show him the quiver; 

[Samem retaras aad takes the apple and the boy to plaoe them. While this is doings 
Tell conceals an arrow under his garment. He then selects another arrow, and says:] 

74. Tell. Is the boy ready? Keep silence now, 
For Heaven's sake, and be my witnesses, 

That if his life 's in peril from my hand, 
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'Tis only for the chance of saving it : 

For mercy's sake, keep motionless and silent ! 

[He ftima and ahoots in the direetloQ of the boy. In a moment, Baniem entws with 
tbe apple on thearrow*8 point.] 

75. Bar. The boy is safe ; no hair of him is touched I 

76. TeU. CBaMnghtosrms.] Thank Heavon! thank Heaven! 

[As he Ml0ee his arm, the eoneealed arrow Ihlla] 

77. Oes. [Piekii«ntq».] Uneqnaled archer ! why was this 

concealed ? 

78. Tell To kill thee, tyrant, had I slain my boy I 

QusBTioiis.— Who waaOeeler? Who was William Tell r 1-a. What did Somem 
order Tell to do ? 4^18. What was the conversation between Gesler a)|d Tell? 
44^18. What did Oesler order Tell to do ? 49^.78. Bepeat what each one then said as 
fiu as 70a can. 48, 74. On what Was the apple placed at which Tell was ordered to 
shoot ? 75. Did ha kill his son. 78^ For what did Tell saj be had ooneealed an ar- 
row? 



LESSON L. 



1. RvVbihoi, plaoo of abode. 
1. Ap-pab'bmt-lt, in appearance. 
8. Ba-wn/biBjrD, perplexed. 
8. Fis-tit'i-tt, social Joy or mirth. 



4. WiTH'BBjm, Ihded, decafsd. 

5. £-txb'nx-ty, endlesadaration. 
8. Uk-ap-pboaoh'a-blb, not to be ap- 

•proached. 

EBBaBS.—!. East^vnybr east^^m; 1. shad'^rs^r shad'ous; a bnstln ^r bmvl'- 
ug; 7. real^mybr realm. 



THE BROKEN-'HEARTEO^ 

1. Two years «go, I took up my residence for a few 
weeks in a comitry villi^ in the eastern part of New 
England. Soon after my arrival, I became acquainted 
with a young lady, apparently about seventeen years*of 
age. She had lost the idol of her heart's purest love ; 
and the shadows of deep and holy memories were resting, 
like the wing of death, upon her brow. 

2. I first met her in the presence of the mirthful. She 
was, indeed, a creature to be admired : her brow was 
garlanded by the young year's sweetest flowers ; her yel- 
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low locks were hangitig beautifully and low upon her 
bosom ; and she moved throyigh the crowd with such a 
a floating, unearthly grace, that the bewildered gazer 
looked almost to see her fade away into the air, like the 
creation of some pleasant dream. She seemed cheerful, 
and even gay ; yet I saw that her gayety was but the 
mockery of her feelings. 

' 3. She smiled, but there was something in her smile 
which told that its mournful beauty was but the bri^t 
reflection of a tear ; and her eyelids at times closed heav- 
ily down, as if stru^ling to repress the tide of agony 
that was bursting up from her heart's secret urn. She 
looked as if she could have left the scene of festivity, and 
gone out beneath the quiet stars, and laid her forehead 
down upon the fresh green earth, and poured out her 
stricken soul, gush after gush, till it mingled with the 
eternal fountfdn of life and purity. 

4. I have lately heard that the young lady of whom I 
have spoken, is dead. The close of her life was calm as 
the falling of a quiet stream, — gentle as the sinking of 
the breeze, that lingers for a time round a bed of with- 
ered roses, and then dies as it were from very sweetness. 

5. It can not be that earth is man's only abiding- 
place. It can not be that our life is a bubble, cast up 
by the tocean of eternity to float a moment upon the 
wave,* and then sink into darkness and nothingness. 
Else why is it, that the aspirations which leap like 
angels from the temple of our hearts, are forever wan- 
dering abroad unsaiisfied ? 

6. Why is it that tiie rainbow and the cloud come 
over us with a beauty that is not of earth, and then pass 
ofif a.nd leave us to muse upon their faded loveliness ? 
Why is it that the stars, which hold their festival around 

10* 
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tiie midnight throne, are set so far above the grasp of 
our limited faculties, forever mocking us with their un- 
approachable glory ? And, finally^ why is it that bright 
forms of human beauty are presented to our view, and 
then taken from us, leaving the thousand streams of our 
affection to flow back in cold and Alpine torrents upon 
our hearts. 

7. We are bom for a higher destiny than that of 
earth. There is a realm where the rainbow never &des; 
where the stars will be spread out before us like the 
islands that slumber on the ocean ; and where the beau- 
tiful beings that here pass before us likd visions, will 
stay in our presence forever. 

QuMnom.-~Wbo in tlie «lMa will give a deserlptlon of the yonng tody spoken of 
in tbia leasoD f— What inflections shoald be given to tbe questions In the 6th and 90k 
paragraphs r Why? What is Inflection f See page 8S. What is the rising loflae- 
tlon r What is the flaiing inflection r 
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1. Bvc-cskd'btii, Cometh after. 

8. PoBvrnrr'oixB, foreboding. 

8. 8iTB-TBB-B4'sx-Aic, Under ground. 



5. Hsa'ALDfl, proctoims, pabllshes. 
fi. Ou/ri-oub, splendid. [hand. 

8. SPAH'Kiiie, measuring, as with the 



Ebbobs.— 8. Scratol Jbr aoroU ; toss'In Jbr toa^lnff; S, fols Jbr tolds; S. hei^als jbr 
her'aKfo. 

ANOTHER Y£AR« 

1. Another yeaf 

Sucoeedeth to the past; in their bright round 
The seasons come «nd go ; the same blue arch 
That hath hung o'er us, will hang o'er us yet ; 
The same pure stars that we have loved to watch, • 
Will blossom still at twilight's gentle hour. 
Like lilies on the tomb of Day ; and still 
Man will remain, to dream as he hath dreamed, 
And mark the earth with passion. 
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2. Love will spring 
From the lone tomb of old Affections ; Hope, 
And Joy, arid great Ambition will rise up 
As they have risen ; and their deeds will be 
Brighter than those engraven on the scroll 
Of parted centuries. Even now the sea 

Of coming years, beneath whose mighty waves 
Life's great events are heaving into birth, 
Li toBfiiog to and fro, as if the winds 
Of heaven were prisoned in its soundless depths. 
And struggling to be free. 

3. Weep not that Time 
Is passing on : it will ere long reveal 

A brighter era to the nations. Hark ! 
Along the vales and mountains of the earth, 
There is a deep, portentous murmuring, 
Like the swift rush of subterranean streams, 
Or like the mingled sounds of earth and air. 
When the fierce Tempest, with sonorous wing, 
Heaves his deep folds upon the rushing winds. 
And hurries onward, with his night of clouds^ 
Against the eternal mountains. 

4. 'Tis the voice 

Of infant Fri^edom ; and her stirring call 

Is heard and answered in a^ thousand tones 

From every hill-top of her Western home ; 

And lo I it breaks across old Ocean's flood ; 

And "Freedom ! Freedom !" is the answering shout 

Of nations, starting from the spell of years. 

5. The day-spring! see, 'tis brightening in the heavens 1 
The watchmen of the night have caught the sign ; 
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From tower to tower the signal-fireB flash firee ; 
And the deep watchword, like the rush of seas 
That heralds the volcano's bursting flame, 
Is somiding o'er the earth. 

6. Bright years ef h<^ 

And life are on the wing ! Yon gloriom bow 
Of. Freedom, bended by the hand of God, 
Is spanning Time's dark surges. Its high aodb, 
A type of lore and mercy on the cloud. 
Tells that the many storms of human life 
Will pass in silence ; and the sinking waves, 
Gathering the forms of glory and of peace, 
Beflect the nndimmed brightness of the heavens. 



L£SSON LII. 



L BTA!KimE, the height of a penton. 

1. Ob-bvb-ta'sxov, eenftil notice. 

4. At-tsk^on, care, act of Kttending. 

4. FAfMOXn, very noted. 

4. CoN-yxB-aA^OKr, a diaoomsiBg. 

4 PBO-O0BX', to obtain. 

6. Pkb-his'sion, leave, license. 



7. OsN'n-ovB, liberal, free to ghne. 

9. SiM-PUO'i-TT, artlenncMb 

9. VAG'A-BOin>, a vagrant 
14. Dis-OBX^^Tiow, prudence, good 
IT. Jn-Di^'oiovB, prudent, wise. 
24. Tbaks-port', to convey or cany. 
27. Vot'a-oes, journeys by sea. 



Ebbors. — 8. ^r'ran* Jbr er'nud ; 4. pr**care' far pro-cure'; 5. in-dns'tms for In- 
dns'tri-ous ; 8. exn-bold'^nd for em-bold'en«d ; 28. dif fl-*il-ty for diffi-cul-ty. 

THE IxlTTLEWOOL-MERCIttANT. 

1. In a remote part of Ireland there lived an honest, 
but poor farmer, who had three sons and three' little 
daughters. The youngest of the sons was named Nichols. 
He was very small in stature, and talked very little ; but 
he had a great deal of good sense, industry, and 
observation. 

8. When he was very young, he began to think that 
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his fkiher was too poor to keep him at home, and that it 
was his duty to go away and earn his living as soon as 
possible. 

3. One day, when he went to a store to do an errand, 
he heard some traders in wool speaking of a very beauti- 
ful kind, which they brought frem a distant county in 
Ireland, and from which they made a great deal of money. 

4. Nichols listened to their talk with great attention, 
and wished very much that he had a little money to buy 
some of this famous wool. He^id not tell hii^ wishes to 




his father ; but he thought a great deal of the conversa- 
tion he had heard, and laid a great many plans to pro- 
cure money. 

5. He was scarcely sixteen years old, when he first 
asked his father's permission to go from home and earn 
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his own living. His father was very poor ; and, knowing 
Nichols to be an honest, indostrions boy, he told him he 
might go, and try and find something to do. 

6. Dressed in a suit of strong, coarse clothes, with a 
great pair of wooden shoes, and a large knotty cane in 
his hand to defend himself, the little man set out from 
home, with no otiier provisions than a small piece of 
cheese and a loaf of bread. 

7. In the county where the sheep were so remarkably 
fine, he had heard that there was a very rich and very 
generous man, called the Baron of Baltimore. 

8. Emboldened by what he had heard of this gentle- 
man's kindness, Nichols went to his house, and asked if 
he could not employ him for a little while, that he might 
earn money to buy some wool. The boy seemed so in- 
telligent, and so frank, and showed such a disposition to 
be industrious, that the baron was very much pleased 
with him. 

9. From his honest simplicity of manner, and the good 
sense and modesty of his answers, the gentleman rightly 
concluded that he was no idle vagabond, or artful 
knave. 

10. It was a strange thing for a boy of his age to un- 
dertake such an enterprise ; but his appearance was so 
much in his favor, that the baron was resolved to trust 
him with a hundred crowns. 

11. Some of his friends laughed at him for taking such 
a fancy to the boy, and told him he would never see his 
money again. 

12. " I think it doubtful whether I ever do,'* replied 
Lord Baltimore ; ^^but I like the lad's enterprise, and if 
he is as good a boy as he seems, I am willing to give it 
to him." 
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13. Nichols never dreamed of having so large a sum 
in his hands. His heart came up in his throat with very 
joy ; and it seemed as if he could not find words to ex- 
press his gratitude to his benefactor. 

14. He made his purchases with a great deal of dis- 
cretion ; and, with the wool that he bought, he traveled 
back to the counties where sheep were very scarce. 
Here the little merchant found such a demand for wool, 
that he sold it all immediately for nearly double the 
money he had given for it. 

15. This success gave him new courage ; and he re- 
solved to travel back as quickly as possible to buy some 
more ; but first he resolved to visit his good friend, the 
baron, that he might tell him of his good fortune, and 
thank him again for his kindness. 

16. "My lord," said he, "that which you had the 
goodness to give me has nearly doubled. The money I 
have made is quite sufficient to carry on my little com- 
merce ; therefore I beg of you to take back the hundred 
crowns, with my most sincere thanks ; and may my 
Heavenly Father bless yoij for your kindness to a poor 
boy like me." 

17. The baron was so much charmed with the judi- 
cious way in which the money had been managed, and 
with the honest and prompt payment of the debt, that 
he insisted on making a present of it. 

18. " No, no, my lord !" replied the young merchant ; 
" keep your money to lend somebody eke who needs it. 
You have helped me to take the first step ; and now, if 
1 am prospered, I can get along very well myself. All 
the favor I -ask is, that you will allow me to consider 
you as a friend, and permit me, now and then, to give 
you an account of my little fortune/' 
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19. The baron was charmed with this reply. " Con- 
tinue to think and act as you do now^ my good boy/' 
t»id he^ affectionately placing his hand on the lad's head, 
" and I promise you, I will always assist you with my 
advice, and with my purse, too, if you need it." . 

20. Nichols could not refrain from tears. He pressed 
the hand of his benefactor ; and, kissing it respectfully, 
he thanked him with all the eloquence of gratitude. 

21. As soon as he had bidden his friend farewell, he 
again set out on his journey. He did not, like a foolish 
child, spend his money for fine clothes : he wore the 
same coarse coat and woodetl shoes h^ had when he left 
his father's house. 

22. This circumstance, together with his anxiety to 
pay his debts as quickly as possible, made people williiig 
to trust him ; and, when he returned to the place where 
he first bought wool, he found the farmers were willing 
to let him have more than he could pay for, provided he 
would promise a speedy return. Nichols accepted theSx 
offer, telling them he certainly would come back and pay 
them if he were living. 

23. Though he took a much larger quantity of wool 
than at first, he found no difficulty in disposing of it ; 
and very few weeks passed before he was able to go back 
and pay his debts, and purchase more. This honest in- 
dustry soon gained friends ; and, far and near, people 
told the story of the enterprising little wool-merchant. 

24. He drove his trade so briskly, and was^o popular 
in the country, that it became necessary for him to buy 
horses and wagons to transport his goods from one place 
to another. 

25. Sometimes, it is true, he met with difficulties. 
For instance, the people from whom he bought his wool, 
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hearing how mnch money he made, refused to sell it aa 
cheap as they had done ; and, finding he always had 
ready money, they increased in their demands, until 
poor Nichols b^an to fear he should be obliged to give 
up his trade altc^thar. 

26. His good friend, the baron, encouraged him under 
these little troubles, and advised him to go to some more 
distant counties, where excellent sheep were plenty. The 
Ettle merchant followed his directions, and soon found 
that he made money faster than everl 

27. In the midst of success, however, he did not for- 
get that there are some things more valuable than 
wealth. He set apart some time from business to be 
devoted to his studies ; he hired the best masters in 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and geography, and bought 
many interesting and useful books, such as voyages and 
travels. 

QmnoiTB.— What la this story About? 5. How old was Nichols f & How was h« 
dTeased? 7, 8. To whom did he go? 10. What did he get? 14 How much did he 
make on his first purchases of wool ? 15-26. Tell the rest of the story In your own 
laaguage. 



LESSON LIII. 



1. AD-TXHT^irB-BB, OHO who attempts 

bold enterprises. 
4» B-vmiT'Fui, fill! of events or changes. 

10. FoB^LOBH^ forsaken and wretched. 

11. Bx-spxot'fui^ civil, courteous. 

80. E-oolf'o«Mi8T, one who manages bu- 
siness frugally. 



27. TuAF^no, trading of any kind. 
82. As-okb-tain'imo, finding out 
84. Bnv-n-rAo^TOB, a person who oonfera 
a benefit 

87. Neph'ewb, the sons of a brother or 

sister. 

88. PoB^THAiT, a likeness or picture. 



£bbo«s.->-1. Nat'sr^-ly /br nat'ii-ral-ly ; 8. sup-prise'/or sur-prise' ; 4. mar^ohunt 
/or mar^chant 

THE LITTLE WOOL-MERCHANT^-Cokcluded. 

1. In three years our little wool-merchant acquired 
more money than his &ther had seen in his whole life ; 
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and he nataially becanoe very anziouB to go home and 
tell hifi parents his good luck. He had never visited 
them, nor had thej heard one syllable from him, sinoe 
he left them. 

2. His father had heard oth^^talk, and he had often 
talked himself about the fiunons little wpol-merchant ; 
biit he never once dreamed it was his own son. 

3. Nichols for some time intended to write to his fa- 
ther ; but then he thought how grand it would be to go 
home of a sudden, with handsome presents, and surprise 
them all with his riches. 

4. It was a joyful day ior the little merchant when 
he came within sight of his native town, after so long 
and eventful an absence. He left his horses, his wag- 
ons, and his hired-man, at a neighboring inn ; and, having 
put on the self-same clothes he wore away (which, by 
the way, could not be made to fit decently without con- 
siderable rippii^^ piecing, and puUing), he bent his 
steps toward his father's dwelling. 

5. He opened the kitchen door just as the family were 
sitting down to supper. One of his brothers remembered 
his old clothes, and the moment he saw him, he threw 
himself on his neck, exclaiming, " It is my brother ! it 
is my brother !" 

6. " Yes, yes," said one of the girls, jumping and 
capering, and catching hold of the skirts of his coat, ^4t 
is our Nichols 1" 

7. His mother sprung forward, and the little wanderer 
sunk on his knees before her. She kissed him again and 
again ; and her voice trembled so that she could not 
speak for many minutes. 

8. ^^ It is indeed our boy V said the father, dashing 
the tears from his eyes. 
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9. '' He has been gone so long/' said the mother^ ** that 
I can not find it in my heart to scold at h\tn for not let- 
ting tts know where he has been. Poor child t he has 
got on the same old coat that he wore away V 

10. ^^ What have yon been doing all this time ?" said 
his fi^er, looking a little displeased at his forlorn ap- 
peaiance. 

11. " When you have heard my story^ I do not think 
you will blame me/' replied Nichols^ in a respectful tone ; 
^^ but first let me give my brothers imd sisters the pres- 
ents I have brought for them.'' 

12. So saying, he gave his father a purse containing a 
hundred pieces of gold ; one to his moth^ containing 
fifty pieces ; and one to each of his brothers and sisters 
containing twenty-five pieces. 

13. The old man blushed and turned pale at the sight 
of so much money ; and, thinking Nichols could not 
have gained it honestly, he cried out in a sorrowful tone, 
"Ah ! my child, what have you done ? My wretched 
boy, is it possible you have turned robber ?" 

14 " my dear father 1" replied the little merchant, 
"do not have such a thought as that ! After all the 
good lessons you and my mother gave me when I was 
little, do you think it possible for me to do so wicked a 
thing ? When you have heard my story, I do not think 
you will be ashamed to own me as a son." 

15. Then he told how he had gone to Lord Baltimore 
to get work ; how kindly that gentleman had assisted 
him ; how he had bought wool with the money ; how he 
had sold it for double what it cost him ; and finally, that 
he had become rich enough to keep horses, wagons, and 
a man of his own. 

16. " Ah, ha !" shouted his brothers, " you are the 
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litde wool-merchaiit we have beard so rmch talk 
about 1" 

17. ''Is it possible?'' asked bis debated fatber, 
bursting into tears. 

18. '' Yes, my dear &thdr/' rq^lied ibe bappy son, 
'' it is even so ; and if you will go to tiie iaji wiA me, I 
will prove it by my loaded wagons, and by letfaecs fiom 
the ridiest merdiants in ^ country/' 

19. ^^ And did yon always w^ear tbese cdd clothes ?" 
asked one of ids sisters. 

20. ''Not tbese/' repUed ibe little economist, "bot 
some tbat were fall as coania Sometimes tbey used to 
laugb at mte, and say, ' I guess you drive a pitiful trade, 
Nicbols, by tbe looks of your ooat / but I did not mind 
them mucb, for I knew my own business best. Onoe, 
Lord Baltimore beard them kughing at me ; ood be told 
me I bad better put off my wooden sbo^ ai^ get a 
more decent coat. 

21. " I told bim I would do any thing to please bim ; 
but that for mysdf I did not care for any tbix^ more 
than comfortable clothing. I told him I should be robbed 
in thd woods and by-roads, if I dressed like a gentleman ; 
that the tavem^eepers would aU charge me more, aiyl 
give me better things to eat and drink than I wanted ; 
and that, if I ate, drank, and dept like a rich man, I 
should never become rich. 

22. " The baron said he believed I was right, and told 
me he had no doubt I should prosper, if I continued my 
old habits of prudence and industry. So," added Nidiols, 
" I kept on my wooden shoes, and my peasant dress ; I 
carried a mouthful of bacon and a bottle of beer in my 
kimpsack ; and I slept in the bam with my horses/' 

23. " You w©re wisw than those who laughed at you," 
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BBid bis fisher ; ^^ but after all^ my 0on, I can baxdly 
bdieve this great story you axe telling us." 

24. Indeed, it did all aeeia like a dream io tbe fitmily, 
till bis borses, bis wagons, and bis lottos were sbown 
tiieai. Tou may be sure tbe fortnigbt Nicbols spent at 
hoQie was a bappy one. 

25. Wben, at tbe end of tbat time, be told bis motber 
be most leave ber, sbe said it did not seem as if sbe bad 
seen bim a single day ; but bis fatber said be sbould not 
be ufged to stay long^. ^^ He bas grown ridi by attend- 
ing to bis business/' said be ; ^^and tbat is tbe way be 
musi^eep so.'' 

28. After many a kind and sorrowful farewell, Nicbols 
returned io business i^ain. In process of time be be- 
csame a ricb and celebrated mercbant ; but tbe love of 
mon^ did not, as it sometimes does, destroy all otber 
tastes and affections. 

27. Before Nicbols was thirty years old, be gave up 
bis profitable traffic to. one of bis brotbers, and pur- 
cbased a fine large farm, not far from bome, wbere be 
spent tbe remainder of bis industrious and useful life. 
He had giv^i bis susters a good education ; and tbey were 
all well married, and lived witbin a dajr's ride of tbeir 
father's bouse. 

28. Tbe old folks were happy with tbeir children. 
When tbe neighbors talked of what tbe little wool-mer- 
chant had done for them, tbe old lady would smile and 
say, " Why, to be sure, we are C(Hnfortable and bappy ; 
bow can we be otherwise, when we have so good 
chfldren ?" 

29. And Nichols would answer : " How could we be 
otherwise than good, when we have so good a mother ?" 

30. I suppose some of my yoimg readers will want to 
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hear more about Lord Baltimore/ He removed to Lon- 
don about the time that Nichols made his yiait at home; 
and his young fiiend did not see him for several yeaiB. 

31. He could not, however, endure the thought of 
looking upon the good old gentleman no more, before 
his death ; and, when he quitted business, he made a 
journey to London, on purpose to thank him again for 
all he had done for him. 

' 32. He found no difficulty in ascertaining the residenoe 
of his friend ; and he found, as he expected, a most af- 
' fectionate welcome. The baron observed that Nichols 
carried a wooden box und^ his arm ; and, as soon as 
the first kind inquiries were over, he asked what it 
contained. 

33. " It is a present I have brought for you," said the 
young merchant. 

34. When opened, it was found to contain a small 
portrait of the little peasant, with his coarse coat, his 
wooden shoes, and his knotty cane, just as he first pre- 
sented himself before his generous benefactw. 

35. "My kind friend," said he, "aH I have in the 
world I owe to you. If Providence had not raised me 
up such a friend, I should have been nothing, and 
should have had nothing. 

36. " The picture is not worth much, for I thought it 
most proper to set it in a plain, wooden frame ; but 
when people ask you why you have it in your house, 
tell them, I pray you, that it is a poor little peasant 
boy, who came to you a beggar, and who, by means of 
your kindness and counsel, came at last to ride in his 
carriage." 

37. The old gentleman was affected to tears. "I 
shall teach my nephews," said he, " that it is more valu- 
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able thaa the portrait of an ^siperor^ cased in gold ; for 
it is the exact likeness of one who deserved good Inek 
for his honesty and intelligenoe, his modesty and grati- 
tude/' 

38. The baron and his young friend often exchanged 
letters ; and many a kind token of remembrance found 
its way to London from the Irish farm. Lord Baltimore 
died at a good old age. When his nephews talked to 
their sons about their great uncle, they often used to 
point to the portrait, and repeat the story of his kind- 
ness to the little wool-merchant. • 

QtnBsnonB.— 1. How long had Nichols now been absent from home ? 2. Had his 
ikther heard from bim ? 2. What was he called about the coantrj ? 4-11. Describe 
his appearance on his first visit to his parents. 12. What presents did he make his 
fltther, mother, brothers, and sisters ? 9-^. What more can joa tell about his visit Y 
26^. Now tell where Nichols afterward lived, and what else he did. What is the 
moral of this story ?— What pauses in' the 18th paragraph ? What does each one de- 
note? 

LESSON LIT. 



1. As-bist'anox, aid, help, relief. 

1. Pns'iBHjrD, (frozen to death.) 

2. Psb'iu, dangers. 

2. Sue-vivjd', outlived. 



2. Wbappbd, foldeA, inclosed. 

8. Dbbak't, dismal, gloomy. 

8. Chkkb'lbss, comfortless, dreary. 

4. Ao^BNTB, (peculiar tone of voice.) 



Ebxobs.— 2. Wrapped for wrapped ; 8. mount'ane for mountain ; 4. wins fot 
win<2B ; 4. drifs^br drifto. 

[DntBCTiON. — ^This piece should be read with a moderate moyement^ 
and plaintive tone of voice.] 

TEE SNOW-STORM^ 
1. In the month of December, 1821, a Mr. Blake, 
with his wife and infant, was passing over the Green 
Mountains, near the town of Arlington, Vermont, in a 
sleigh with one horse. The drifting snow rendered it 
impossible for the horse to proceed. Mr. Blake set off 
on foot in search of assistance, and perished in the storm 
before he conld reach a human dwelling. 
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The mother^ Biaxm&^ as is svqppoeed, at his loBg 
absence, went in quest of him> with the infiuit in her 
Mms. She was found in the mornings dead, a short dis- 
tance from the sleigh. The child was* wrapped ih her* 
doak, and survived the perils of the oold and the stonu 

» 
3. The cold winds swept the mountain's height ; 

And pathless was the dreary wild ; 
■ And, 'mid thq cheerless hours of night, 

A mother wandered with her child. 
As through the drifting snow she pressed. 
The babe was sleeping on her breast. 

^ 4 And colder still the winds did blow ; 

And darker hours of night came on ; 
And deeper grew the dr^s of snow ; 

Her limbs were chilled, her strength was gone : 
God, she cried, in accents wild. 
If I must perish, save my child ! 

5. She stripped her mantle from her breast, 

And bared her bosom to the storm : 
And round the child she wrapped the vest. 

And smiled to think her babe was warm : 
With one cold kiss, one tewc she shed, 
And sunk upon a snowy bed. * 

6. At dawn, a traveler passed by ; 

She lay beneath a snowy vail ; . ' ' 
- The frost of death was in her eye ; 

Her cheek was cold, and hard, and pale : 
He moved the robe from off the child ; 
The babe looked up, and sweetly smiled. 

QiTMTiows.— What is this lesson about? 1. Where did it happen? 6. Howwer© 
(he mother and child found? 6. Was the child dead? 
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LESSON LY. 



X Va-mu/ias, well acquainted with. 
1. Ab-bkw^, to maintain, to declare. 

1. Af-fbo'tion, Idva, fondneaa. ' ^ 

2. ToBONOjm, crowded together. 



2. Ax'onicT, old, primitife. 
2. Bx-LBKT'Lias, oninoTed by pity. 
2^ QsATs^ABD, a place of burial. 
8. B»>iuM'BSuro, called to mind. 



Ebbobb.~2. Lin^'gdn Jbr lin'^ger-iag ; 8. mem'ijr f^r mem'o-ry; 8. tauaaa Jiff 

THE FAMILY MEETING^ 

1. Wb are all here 1 
Father^ xnother^ 
Sister, brother, 

All who hold each other dear : 
Each chair is filled ; we 're all at home ; 
To-night let no cold stranger come. 
It is not often thus around 
Our old familiar hearth we're found : 
Bless, then, the meeting and the spot ; 
For once be every care forgot ; 
Let gentle peace assert her power. 
And kind affection rule the hour. 
We're all, all here ! 

2. We 're not all here 1 
Some are away, — the dead ones dear, 
Who thronged with us this ancient hearth, 
And gave the hour to guileless mirth. 
Death, with stem, relentless hand, 
Looked in and thinned our little band : 
Some like a night-flash passed away ; 
And some sank, lingering day by day ; 
The quiet graveyard — some lie there ; 
And cruel ocean has his share : 

We 're not all here. • 

11 
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3. We are all liere I 

Even they^ the dead, though dead, bo dear. 
Fond memory, to her duty true, 
Brings hack their faded Jhrms to view. 
How life-like, through the mist of years, 
Each well-rememhered face appears ! 
We see them as in times long past ; 
From each to each kind looks are cast ; 
We hear their words, their smiles behold ; 
Thpy're round us as they were of old : 
We are all here. 

4. We are all here I 
Father, mother, 
Sister, brother. 

You that I love with love so dear. 
This may not long of us be said : 
Soon must we join the gathered dead ; 
And, by the hearth we now sit round. 
Some other circle will be found. 
Oh, then, that wisdom may we know, 
That yields a life of peace below ; 
So, in the world to follow this. 
May each repeat, in words of bliss. 
We 're all, all here I 



5. How cheerless were our lengthened way. 

Did heaven's own light not break the gloom. 
Stream downward from eternal day. 
And cast a glory round the tomb I 

QinwTioifs.— WhatlBMddi&fheflntatinzaY Wliat, in ih« NMBd? lothetiblrdf 
in the fourth f— Tell |a what the error eonalsta, in eaeh ezuople at the heed of th* 

pieee? 
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LESSON LVlJ 



1. Ed-ihtx-ca'tioii, inJBtrQctioo. ' 

1. Im-pkb'ti-nswt, rude, obtniAl|||d^ 

2. Eb-flbot'ino, (throwing back light.) 
8. RBO-oL-Lwynov, remembrance. 

4. Ab-rbst'bd, seised, fixed. 
4. Db-lib'zb-ate-lt, caatiobsly. 
4 In-dio'ni-tt, insult, contempt 



5. Uir-BBz-wxin/, jMssed through. 
5. Af-pbe-ubn'sionb, fears. 

5. FouB'eooBZ, eighty. 

6. Du^tbaoi/bd, disturbed, deranged. 

7. PosT^HG, hastening. 

8. In-aitf'fbb-a-blt, beyond endnranoei 
10. Un-mo-lbst'bd, not disturbed. 



£bbob8.»2. Httlly ft>r wholly; 4. cu'rls/or cuM-ous; T. gin'ral-ly /or gen'ar- 
al-ly ; 9. hom'&ly far homely ; 14. winMer-shet'ters for wlnMoic-shwt'ters. 

A LEAF FROM THE LIFE OF A LOOKDHG-GLASS^-A Fabib. 

1. It being very much the custom, as I am informed, 
even for obscure individuals to furnish some account of 
themselves for the edification of the public, I hope I 
shall not be deemed impertinent for calling your atten- 
tion to a few particulars of my own history. .^ 

2. I can not, indeed, boast of any very extraordinary' 
incidents ; but having, during the course of a long life, 
had much leisure and opportunity for observation, and* 
being naturally of a reflecting cast, I thought it might 
be in my power to offer some remarks that may not be 
wholly unprofitable to your readers. 

3. My earliest recollection is that of a carver and 
gilder's workshop, where I remained for many months, 
leaning with my face to the wall ; and, having never 
known any livelier scene, I was very well contented with 
my quiet condition. 

4. The first object that I remember to have arrested 
my attention, was what I now believie must have been a 
large spider, which, after a vast deal of scampering about, 
b^n, very deliberately, to weave a curious web all over 
my face. This afforded me great amusement ; and, not 
then knowing what far lovelier objects were destined to 
meet my gaze, \ did not resent the indignity. 
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6. At length, when little dreaming of any change of 
fortune, I felt myself suddenly removed from my station; 
and immediately afterward, underwent a curious opera- 
tion, which at the time gave me considerable apprehen- 
sions for my safety ; but these were succeeded by pleas- 
ure, upon finding myself arrayed in a broad black frame, 
handsomely carved and gilt ; for you will please to 
observe, that the period of which I am now speaking 
was upward of fourscore years ago. 

6. This process being finished, I was presently placed 
in the shop window, with my face to the street which 
was one of the most public in the city. Here my atten- 
tion was at first distracted by the constant succession of 
objects that passed before me. But it was not long be- 
fore I began to remark the considerable degree of atten- 
tion I myself excited ; and how much I was distinguished, 
in this respect, from the other articles, my neighbors, in 
4he shop window. 

7. I observed that passengers, who appeared to be 
posting away upon urgent business, would often just 
turn and give me a friendly glance as they passed. But 
I was particularly gratified to observe, tt^t while the 
old, thQ shabby, and. the wretched, seldom took any 
notice of me, the young, the gay, and the handsome, 
generally paid me this compliment ; and that these good- 
looking people always seemed the best pleased with me, 
which I attributed to their superior discernment. 

8. I well remember one young lady, who used J;o pass 
my master's shop regularly every morning on her way to 
school, and who never omitted to turn her head to look 
at me as she went by ; so that at last we became well 
acquainted with each other. I must confess, that, at 
this period of my life^ I was in great danger of becoming 
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insufferably vain, from the regards that were then paid 
me ; and, perhaps, I am not the only individual who 
has formed mistaken notions of the attentions he receives 
in 'society. 

9. My vanity, however, received a considerable dieck 
from one circumstance, — ^nearly all the goods by which 
I was surrounded in the shop window, though many of 




them much more homely in their structure, and humble 
in their 'destinations, were disposed of sooner than my- 
self. I had the mortification of seeing one after another 
bargained for and sent away, while I remained, month 
after month, without a purchaser. 

10. At last, a gentleman and lady from the country, 
who had been standing some ^time in the street, inspect- 
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ing, and, as I perceived^ talking about jne^ walked isto 
the shop ; and, after some conversation with my master, 
agreed to purchase me ; upon which I was packed up 
and sent o£ I was very curious, you may suppose, upon 
arriving at my new quarters, to see what kind of life I 
was likely to lead. I remained, however, some time ua«- 
molested in my packing-case ; and very Bat I felt there. 

11. tJpon being, at last, unpacked, I found myself in 
the hall of a large, lone house in the coimtry. My mast» 
and mistress, I soon learned, were new-married peoj^e^ 
just setting up house-keeping ; and I was intended to 
decorate their best parlor, to which I was presently coi^ 
veyed ; and after some little discussion between them in 
fixing my longitude and latitude, I was hung up opposite 
the fireplace, in an angle of ten degrees from the wall, 
according to the fashion of those times. 

12. And there I hung, year after year, almost in per- 
petual solitude. My master and mistress were sober, 
regular, old-fashioned people ; they saw no company 
except at fair- time and Christmas-day, on which occa-> 
sions only, they occupied the best parlor. My counte- 
nance used to brighten up, when I saw the annual fire 
kindled in that ample grate, and when a cheerful circle 
of country cousins assembled round it. At those time& 
I always got a little notice from the young folks ; but 
those festivities over, I was condemned to another half- 
year of complete loneliness. 

13. How familiar to my recollection, at this hour, is that 
large, old-fashioned parlor ! I can remember, as well as 
if I had seen them but yesterday, the noble flowers on 
the crimson damask chair-covers and window-curtains ; 
and those curiously-carved tables and chairs. I could de- 
scribe every one of the stories on the Dutch tiles that sur- 
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roimded tiie grate ; the rioh China ornaments on the wide 
jnantel-piece ; and the pattern of the paper-hangings, 
which consisted alternately of a parrot, a poppy, and a 
shepherdess, — a parrot, a poppy, and a shepherdess. 

14 The room being so little used, the window-shut- 
ters were rarely opened ; but there were three holes cut 
in each, in the shape of a heart, through which, day 
after day, and year after year, I used to watch the long, 
dim, dusty sunbeams streaming across the dark parlor. 
I should mention, however, that I seldom missed a short 
Tisit from my master and mistress on Sunday morning, 
when they came down stairs, ready dressed for church. 

15. I can remember how my mistress used to trot in 
upon her high-heeled shoes ; unfold a leaf of one of the 
shutters ; then come and stand straight before me ; then 
turn half round to the right and left ; never felling to 
see if the comer of her well-starched* handkerchief was 
pinned exactly in the middle. 

16. I think I can see her now, in her fevorite, dove- 
colored lustring, which she wore every Sunday in «very 
summer for seven years at the least, and her long, full 
ruffles, and worked apron. Then followed my good mas- 
ter, who, though his visit was somewhat shorter, never 
felled to come and settle his Sunday wig before me. 

17. Time rolled away ; and my master and mistress, 
with all that appertained to them, insensibly suffered 
from its influence. When I first knew them, they were 
young, and as blooming a couple as you would wish to 
see ; but I gradually perceived an alteration. My mis- 
tress began to stoop a little ; and my master got a cough, 
which troubled him more or less to the end of his days. 

18. At first, and for many years, my mistress's foot 
upon the stairs was light and nimble ; and she would 
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come in as blithe and as brisk as a lark ; but at last it 
was a slow, heavy step ; and even my master's began to 
totter. And, in these respects, every thing else kept 
pace with them, — the crimson damask, tbat I remem- 
bered so fresh and bright, was now faded and worn ; the 
dark, polished mahogany was, in some pkces, worm- 
eaten ; the parrot's gay plumage on the walls grew dull; 
and I myself, though long unconscious of it, partook of 
the universal decay. 

19. The dissipated taste I acq^uired upon my first 
introduction to society, had long since subsided; and 
the quiet, sober life I led, gave me a grave, medita- 
tive turn. The change which I witnessed in all things 
around me, caused me to reflect much on their vanity ; 
and when, upon the occasions before mentioned, I used 
to see the gay, blooming faces of the young saluting me 
with so much complacency, I would fain have admon- 
ished them of the alteration they must soon undergo, 
and have told them, how certainly th^ir bloom, also, 
must fede away as a flower. But, alas ! you know, sir, 
looking-glasses can only reflect f 

QussTioNS. — What is here represented as the wrtter of tbte story Y 2-19. Close your 
books and give its history as here related. How do lookiag-i^asses r^fUctt What is a 
fable? .>,w,..,ww...,.,wv,w...^ ..^ 

LESSON LTII. 



1. Dz'VOTv^ to set apart, to dedicate. 

1. Bso-BB-A'noir, diveraloo. 

&. Cul-ti-fVtion, improvement 

i. A>WABX', apprised oC 

4 Ae^GBB-aATi, the whole. 



5. Eii^-irxKT, distinguished. [Inent 

5. CoH-spio'ir-oira, open to viow^ f rom- 

6. Im-oom'i-ta-blk, nnconqaerable. 

7. An-tiq^i-tt, ancient times. 

9. ABoa^-TBOT-irBa, the art of boildlQg. 



£ebobb.— 1. H«Y/arhav«; 9. ag'rircql-t«r/or ag'ri-calt-ure; It li'bryybr li'bra-Tj. 

SailGPLOYMEHT OF WSWi WnSSSSm BY THE YOISKG. 

1. During the winter season, most of the youth of 
our land, particularly those of the country, have the 
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evening at their own disposal, to devote to amusement, 
recreation, or whatever pursuit they choose. 

2. We now speak of those who are employed in some 
active or necessary pursuit during the day, and to whom 
evening brings their only leisure ; for the youth who has 
not some such employment, or who does not seek it, is 
not the one to be benefited by any thing that may be 
said on the improvement of his leisure hours. 

3. We therefore address our remarks to the indus- 
trious youtii of our country, who are trained to useful 
and laudable pursuits. Such young men will hail the 
long evenings of this season with delight; and bless the 
glad hours which they may devote, uninterruptedly, to 
the* cultivation of their minds. 

4. Few young men are at all aware of the amount of 
valuable knowledge of which they might become the 
masters and possessors, by a careful and judicious im- 
provement of the leisure afforded by the evenings of a 
single winter ; and, when we add to this the acquisition 
of ten or fifteen winters, the aggregate amount of what 
a youth of common capacity might attain, would make 
him a learned man in any section of the Union. 

, 5. Many who rendered themselves eminent and useful 
in their day, — the Franklins, the Shermans, the Ritten- 
houses, and the Bowditches of our own country, and the 
Wattses, the Fergusons, and the Simpsons of England, 
names conspicuous in the list of benefactors of their 
species, — made themselves what they were by a diligent 
use of less leisure time than falls to the lot of four-fifths 
of the young men of the United States. 

6. The greatest men of every age have, in general, 
been self-taught and self-made. They have risen from 
obscurity, and struggled with adverse circumstances. A 

. 11* 
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diligent uie of their time, a habit of studying and labor- 
ing while others slept or played, a steady persev^anoe^ 
and an indomitable energy, gave them their attainments 
and their eminence. 

7. Cicero, by far the most learned man of all an- 
tiquity, as well as the greatest orator of Borne, lets us 
at once into the secret of all his vast and varied learn- 
ing, when he tells us that the time which others gave to 
feasts, and dice, and sports, he devoted to patient study. 

8. It matteifi not what may be a youi^ man's in- 
tended pursuit in life ; he can not choose any, for which 
reading and study, during his leisure hours, will not the 
better qualify him. 

9. If he is to be a farmer, let him read books 'and 
treatises on agriculture ; if he is to be a mechanic, let 
him study the mathematics and the works on mechanism 
and architecture ; if he is to be a merchant, let him be- 
come familiar with the principles of political economy , 
the statistics of trade, and the history of commerce ; 
and finally, if he is to be an American citizen, one of 
the millions to whom is to be intrusted the rich heritage 
of civil and religious liberty bequeathed to us by our 
fathers, let him study well the history, the constitution, 
and the institutions of the United States, and let him 
contemplate frequently the lives and characters of those 
who wrought out and framed our liberties. 

10. Nor is the knowledge to be thus acquired the only 
inducement for a young man to devote the hours of his 
leisure to reading and study. The pleasure to be found 
in such pursuits is as much superior to that Iransi^mt 
and giddy excitement attendant merely on the gayer 
amusements, as it is purer, more elegant, and more 
refined. 
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11. The young man, too^ who accustoms his mind to 
find pleasure and gratification in reading and study, can 
never want for society ; for he creates around him a 
society of which he can never be deiHived, — a society 
whidi wfll never weary of his presence, which has noth- 
ii^ cold, or artificial, or false,-*-a society composed of 
tl^ very elect of the earth, the master minds of all ages 
and all countries. With them he can retire into his 
library, to spend a leisure hour, wihenever opportunity 
ocours, certain of finding them ever ready to delight and 
instruct. 

Qvanioif«.*^l^ Wlio bare most of the winter evenlDgs at their own dispMal ? 8, 4 
How should those eyenings be spent f 6. Who are named as making themselyes con- 
qrieaoos by a proper nse of leisure time? T. What is said of Cicero f How many 1p 
ttw ehas will adopt this ooarse of improyemenfe ? 



LESSON lYIII. 



1 Sit-ir-OA'noirfinstnictioa, or mental, 
moral, and physical discipline. 

S. DsMmr'^OTriBH^b, eminent or noted. 

S. Ao-ooM'FLBH'iuaiTS, ornamental ao- 
qairements. 

ft. OB'SOims', (seclnded.) 



6. Phi-lob^o-phicb, a lover of wisdom, or 
one skilled in science. 

7. O-TSB-WHSLM^ to immerso or crash. 
9. Stub^bobn, willfti], obstinate. 

12. Sci'bnce, knowledge systematized. 
18. Gtm'bal, an instrament of music 
1.^1. Sd-s-ea'tlon >br ed-U'Ctt'tion ; 1. ex-pecB' ybr ex-pec^; 2. in'do-lunt 
ybr in'do-l«nt ; 12. sci'vnoe for sci'ence. 

[DiBXonOK. — ^The learner may tell which questions in this lesson can be 
properly answered by yta or no and which can not, and with what inflec- 
tbm each one should be read. See Rule I, p. 32, and Rule II, p. 36.] 

EDUCATION* 

1. What is a good education ? We hear much about 
it. Who will tell us what it is ? Every child in school 
expects to obtain it. But it is necessary that they should 
know -what it means. 

2. Is it to get lessons well, and to excel in every study .^ 
This is a part, but not all. Some make great progress 
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for a time, and thm become indolent. Others are dis- 
tingaished while they go to school ; but when they leave 
it, cease to improve. 

3. Is it a knowledge of books ? Tes ; and s^meliiing 
more. It is possible to possess learning, and be ignorant of 
necessary things. Tbefe was a lady who read many books, 
yet did not know if her dress was in a proper condition, 
and, when abroad, could not always find her way home. 

4. Is it to cultivate the intellect ? This is not enough. 
It must strengthen the moral principles, and regulate the 
affections. It must fit us for the peculiar duties thatdevolve 
upon us. It must keep in just balance, and bring fbr& to 
healthful action, all the powers the Creator has given us. 

5. A good education is that which prepares us for our 
future sphere of action. A warrior or a statesman re- 
quires a different kind of training from a mother or the 
instructress of a school. A lady who has many accom- 
plishments, yet is deficient in the science of housekeep- 
ing, has not been well educated. 

6. A good education makes us contented with our lot. 
This, an ancient philosopher said, was what made him 
happy in an obscure abode, and when he was alone, 
talked with him. A restless and complaining temper 
proves a bad education. 

7. A good education is a fortune in itself I do not 
mean that it will always secure wealth. But it brings 
something better than the gold that perishes. For this 
may be suddenly lost. Fire may consume it. Water 
may overwhelm it. The tempest may destroy it. The 
thief may take it away. 

8. But that knowledge which enriches the mind, which 
moderates its desires, which teaches to make a right use 
of time, aftd tp promote the happiness of others, is 
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superior to the elements. Fire, air, earth, and water, 
have no power over it. ' It can rule th^n' as servants. 
It fears neither rust nor robber. It walks with us into 
the vale of years, and does not leave us when we die. 

9. What a great evil is ignorance 1 We can see this 
by the staito of those countries where it prevails. The 
\mtQnj of past times will show us how miserable were 
their inhabitants ; how unfit to judge for themselves ; 
how stubborn in wickedness ; how low in their pleasures ; 
how ready to be the prey of the designing. 

10. Look at the man who can neither read nor write. 
How confused are his ideas 1 How narrow his concep- 
tions ! How fixed his prejudices 1 How dependent is 
he on others to convey his sentiments, and to interpret 
their own 1 How liable to mistakes I How incapable 
of forming just and liberal opinions 1 Ignorance has 
been truly called the mother of error. 

11^ A good education is another name for happiness. 
We all desire to be happy, and should be willing to take 
pains to learn how. He who wishes to acquire a trade 
or a profession, to build a house, or to cultivate a farm, 
or to guide a vessel over the sea, must expect to work as 
an apprentice, or to study as a scholar. 

12. Shall we not devote time and toil, to learn how to 
be happy ? It is a science which' the youngest child may 
begin, and the wisest man is never weary of. If we 
attain the knowledge of many languages*, and the fame 
of great learning, yet fail in that which makes the heart 
and the life good, our knowledge is- but " sounding brass, 
or a tinkling cymbal." 

QvxsTioMS.— 1.^ What does edncntion mean f 6-8. What la said of a good cdaca- 
tlon 1 0, 10. What is said of ignorance ? Name some of the benefits of a good oduca- 
tlon.— What Inflection on apprentice in the 11th paragraph? What, on acfiolart 
Why-r Bee Bale 8, page 89. 
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LESSOK LIT, 



t Pio-DU</nTB, finltAU or yielding. 
S. tJir-ouL^-TA-TXD, onlmproTed or 



4« CoM-oiiims', to decide or to fbrin a 

Jadgment 
5. Poi%oii-oin, d«ttntetlve. 



6. Pftw'u-oips, pr^odgment or nnflivor^ 

able bias of mind. 
9. pBot^OMKJB, aaoeeaeftil. 
10. GAP'i-TAh, prinoipal aam or ttock 

in trade. 
U. SM•PL0TJO^ oceopiedt 



XBMwa^— & OoT'or-mtatjbr gov^er»-iii»t ; Id. ig'ao-ninoe >br ig^ao-nmeo; 11. 
teoi'prateybr tem'p«r-ftte. 

[BiREcnoir. — ^Before readinjg^ this piece, see the direction and references 
Kt the head of the preceding lesson, and also Role 2, page 28.] 

SATXOKAL EDUCATXOH^ 

1. How are nations to grow rick and powerful? 
Every one will answer : ^^ By cultivating and making 
productive what nature has giv^i them.'' So long as 
their lands remain uncultivated; no matter how rich by 
nature, they are still no source of wealth ; but when 
they bestow labor upon tiiem, and b^n to plow and 
sow the fertile earth, they then become a source of frofit. 

2. Now, is it not precisely the same with the naturid 
powers of mind ? So long as they remain uncultivalied, 
are they not valueless ? Nature, it is true, gives to the 
mind talent, but die does not give learning or skill ; 
just as she gives to the soil fertility, but not wheat or 
com. In both cases the labor of man must make them 
productive. 

3. Now, this labor applied to the mind is what we call 
education, a Word derived from the Latin, which means 
the educing or bringing forth the hidden powers of that 
to which it is applied. In the same sense, also, we use 
the word cultivation. We say, " Cultivate the mind," 
just as we say, " Cultivate the soil." 

4. From all this we conclude that a nation has two 
natural sources of wealth,— one, the soil of the nati6n, 
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and the other, the mind of the nation. So long as these 
remain uncultivated^ they add little or nothing to wealth 
or power. 

5. Agriculture makes the one productive, education, 
the other. Brought under cultivation, the soil hrings 
forth wheals and com, and good grass ; while the weeds, 
and briers, and poisonous plants, are all rooted out : so 
mind, brought under cultivation, brings forth skilly and 
learning, and sound knowledge, and good principles ; 
while ignorance, and prejudice, and bad passions, and 
evil habits, which are the weeds, and briers, and poison- 
ous plants of the mind, are rooted out and destroyed. 

6. An ignorant man, therefore, adds little or nothing 
to the wealth of the country ; an educated man adds a 
great deal : an ignorant man is worth little in the mar- 
ket i his wages are low because he has got no knowledge 
or skill to sell. Thus, in a woolen factory, a skillful 
workman may get ten or fifteen dollars a week; while an 
unskilled workman must be content with two or three 
dollars. 

7. In a store or counting-house, one clerk gets a 
thousand dollar salary, because he understands book- 
keeping or the value of goods ; while another, who is 
ignorant, gets nothing but his board, 

8. We see this difierence, too, when we look at na- 
tions. Thus, China has ten times as many inhabitants 
as England, but England has a hundred times as much 
skill ; therefore, England is the more powerful of the 
two, and frightens the government of China by a single 
ship of war. 

9. Thus, too, among the nations of Europe, Prussia 
is more powerful and prosperous than any other of the 
same size on the continent, because all her people are 
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educated ; and that edaeation is a ChriBtian one, making 
them moral and industrious as well as skiUful. 

10. If, then, the educsation of a people be necessary to 
the prosperity of the nation, it is the duty of the govern- 
ment or nation to provide for it ; that is, to see that no 
child grows up in ignorance or vice, because that is wast- 
ing the productive capital of the country. 

11. This education, too, should be a Christian educa- 
tion, in order that children, when they grow up, should 

,be honest, faithful, and temperate ; for if a man be a 
liar or a drunkard, his knowledge and skill is worth little 
to the country, because he will be neither trusted nor 
employed. 

QiTKBTTOHS.— 1-5. Whftt ftro a nation's natoral soarees of wealth? 6-9. What ad- 
vantages has an educated man or nation over an ignorant one ? What is said in the 
10th and 11th paragraphs f— Point oat the examples in this piece that illastrate the 
rules referred to ? 



LESSON LX. 



1. Ex-PLOiTs', heroic deeds or acts. 
8. PLim'DKB-KBf a robbcK 
8. As-SAs'BtN, one who kills V secret 
8. Dr-trbt', to hate, to abhor, [assaalt 
8. Kk-pboaob'b8, censure, reproof. 



9. SoY^xa-siOK, a monarch or supreme 

13. BAT'AO-iHa, laying-waste. [ruler. 
12. Ik-8a'tia-blB| that can not be satis- 
1& Hah'lvtb, small yilUiges. [fled. 

14. BuB-vxBi/xD, overthrown, destroyed. 



ERB0itB.~7. 811«nce/>r si^«nce ; 12. hunM«rd/or hnnMr«d ; 18. diVruaceJbr^f' 
fpr-enoe; 15. wp-pressed'yfer op-pressed'; 16. b'leve/br be-lieye^ 

TEE TWO It^BBERS^ 

Characters.— AixXA.VT>iLn tEX Osxat, a celebrated Grecian ^vneral ; Bobbxb, a 
Thraelan. 

1. Alexander. What ! art thou that Thracian rob- 
ber, of whose exploits I have heard so much ? 

2. Bobber, I am a Thracian, and a soldier. 

'3. Alexander, A soldier ! — a thief, a plunderer, an 
assassin ! the pest of the country 1 I could honor thy 
courage ; but I must detest and punish thy crimes. 
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4. Bobber, What have I done of which you can com- 
plain? 

5. Alexander, Hast thou not set at defiance my au- 
thority^ violated the public peaoe^ and passed thy life in 
injuring the persons and properties of thy fellow-sub- 
jects? 

6. Bobber. Alexander, I am your captive. I must 
hear what you please to say, and endure what you please 
to inflict. But my soul is unconquered ; and if I reply 
at all to your reproaches, I will reply like a free man. » 

7. Aleocander. Speak freely. Far be it from me to 
take the advantage of my power, to silence those with 
whom I deign to converse. 

8. Bobber. I must, then, answer your question by an- 
other. How have you passed your life ? 

9. Alexander. Like a hero. Ask Fame, and she will 
tell you. Among the . brave, I have been the bravest ; 
among sovereigns, the noblest ; among conquerors, the 
mightiest. 

10. Bobber. And does not Fame speak of me, too ? 
Was there ever a bolder captain of a more valiant band ? 
Was there ever — ^but I scorn to boast. You yourself 
know that I have not been easily subdued. 

11. Alexander. Still, what are you but a robber — a 
base, dishonest robber ? 

12. Bobber. And what is a conqueror ? Have «iot 
you, too, gone about the earth like, an eyil genius, blast- 
ing the fair fruits of peace and industry, plundering, 
ravaging, killing, without law, without justice, merely 
to gratify an insatiable lust for dominion ? All that I 
have done to a single district, with a hundred followers, 
you have done to whole nations, with a hundred thousand. 

13. If I have stripped individuals, you have ruined 
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kings and princee. If I have burned a few hamletB, 
you hare desolated the most flonrishing kingdoms and 
dties of the earth. What, then, is the difference, but 
that, as you were bom a king, and I a prirate man, you 
have been able to become a nuttier robber than I ? 

14 Alexander. But if I have taken like a king, I 
have given like a king. If I have subverted empires, I 
have founded greater. I have cherished arts, conuneroe, 
and philosophy. 

^ 15. jRobber. I, too, have freely given to the poor what 
I took ffom the ricL I have established order and dis- 
cipline among the most ferocious of mankind, and have 
stretched out my protecting arm over the oppressed. I 
know, indeed, little of the philosophy you talk of; but 
I believe neither you nor I shall ever atone to the world 
for the mischief we have done it; 

16. Alexander. Leave me : take off his chains, and 
use him well. Are we, then, so much alike ? Alexander 
like a robber ? Let me reflect. 

QvunoNs.— What Alexander 1b here spoken off What had he donof Was he 
r«a/;y a robber? 

LESSOH LXI. 



1. Omr-xs- ACTIONS, a series of &milies. 

2. iTs^m-ezmf poor, needy. 
8. OB^BB-QVixa, ftineral rites. 

8. Sxx'tov, one who has the care of a 
church, digs graves, &o. 



9.' PsKsa'-aAifG, men who impress othen 

into the naval service. 
11. E-ma'oxa«tsd, vei7 lean or thin. 
15. Pomp, exterior show. 
15: MoN^u-mMT, a memorial. 



EBBOBS.--0. Ac-ci-dent'vl />r ac-ci-dent'al ; 6» be-^nd'ybr be-yond'; 8. oom^fort* 
uhAy for eomlbrt-a-bly ; 11. ghasly f&r ghase^j. 

[BiBSOTiON. — ^Before reading this piece, see Bole I, under ModnlatioDy 
page 50.] 

THE POOR WIDOW AND HER SOM* 

1. DuBiNG my residence in the country,! used fre- 
quently to attend at the old village church, which stood 
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in a country filled with ancient families^ and contained 
within its cold and silent aisles^ the congregated dust of 
many noble generations. 

2. I was seated there, one still Aunny morning, watch- 
ing two laborers who were digging a grave. They had 
chosen one of the most remote and neglected corners of 
the church-yard; where, from the number of graves 
around, it would appear that the indigent and friendless 
were huddled into the earth. I was told that the new- 
made grave was for the only son of a poor widow. 

3. 'While I was meditating on the distinctions of 
worldly rank, which extend thus down into the very 
dust, the toll of the bell announced the approach of the 
funeral. They were the obsequies of poverty, with which 
pride had nothing to do. A coffin of the plainest ma- 
terials, without pall or other covering, was borne by 
some of the villagers. The sexton walked before with 
an air of cold indifference. 

4 I approached the grave. The coffin was placed on 
the ground. On it were inscribed the name and age of 
the deceased : " George Somers, aged 26 years.'' The 
poor mother had been assisted to kneel down at the head 
of it. Her withered hands were clasped, as if in prayer; 
but I could perceive, by a feeble rocking of the body, 
and a convulsive motion of the lips, that she was gazing 
on the last relics of her son with the yearnings of a 
mother's heart. 

5. As the men approached with cords to lower the 
coffin into the grave, she wrung her hands, and broke 
into ^n agony of grief. The poor woman who attended 
her, took her by the arm, endeavored to raise her from 
the earth, and to whisper somethiQg like consolation : 
'^Nay, now, — ^nay, now, — don't take it so sorely to 
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heart/' Bat the mother could only shake her head, and 
wring her hands, as one not he comfort'ed. 

6. As they lowered the body into the earth, the creak- 
ing of the cords seemed to agonize her ; but when, on 
some accidental obstruction, there was a jostling of th« 
coffin, all the tenderness of the mother burst forth ; as 
if any harm could come to him, who was far beyond the 
reach of worldly suffering. 

7. I could see no more. I wandered to another part 
of the church-yard, where I remained until the funeral 
train had dispersed. It was some time before I left the 
place. On my way homeward, I met with the woman 
who had acted as comforter : she was just returning fix)m 
accompanying the mother to her lonely habitation ; and 
I drew from her some particulars connected with the 
affecting scene I had witnessed. 

8. The parents of the deceased had resided in the vil- 
lage from childhood. They had inhabited one of the 
neatest cottages, and by various rural occupations, and 
the assistance of a small garden, had supported them- 
selves creditably and comfortably, and led a happy and 
blameless life. They had one son, who had grown up to 
be the staff and the pride of their old age. 

9. But unfortunately, this son was tempted, during a 
year of scarcity and agricultural hardship, to enter into 
the service of one of the small craft that plied on a 
neighboring river. He had not been long in this employ, 
when he was entrapped by a press-gang, and carried off 
to sea. 

10. His parents received tidings of his seizure ; but 
beyond that they could learn nothing. It was the loss 
of their main prop. The father, who was already infirm, 
grew heartless and melancholy, and sunk into his grave. 
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The mdow^ left lonely in her age and feebleness, could 
no longer support herself, and came upon the parish. 

11. Time passed on, till one day she heard the cottage 
door, which faced the garden, suddenly open. A stranger 
came out, and seemed to be looking eagerly and wildly 
around. He was dressed in seaman's clothes, was emaci- 
ated and ghastly pale, and bore the air of one broken by 
sickness and hardships. 

12. He saw his mother, and hastened toward her ; but 
his steps were faint and faltering : he sank on his knees 
before her, and sobbed like a child. The poor woman 
gazed upon him with a vaoant and wandering eye. ^^ 
my dear, dear mother ! don't you know your son ? your 
poor boy, George ?" 

13. It was, indeed, the wreck of her once noble lad, 
who, shattered by wounds, by sickness, and foreign im- 
prisonment, had at length dragged his wasted limbs 
homeward, to repose among the- scenes of childhood. 
The rest of the story is soon told ; for the young man 
lingered but a few weeks ; and death came to his relief. 

14. The next Sunday after the funeral I have de- 
scribed, I was at the village church ; when, to my sur- 
prise, I saw the poor old woman tottering down the 
aisle to her accustomed seat on the steps of the altar. 
She had made an eflFort to put on something like mourn- 
ing for her son ; and nothing could be more touching 
than this struggle between pious affection and utter 
poverty,-^a black ribbon or so, a faded black handker- 
chief, and one or two more such humble attempts to 
express, by outward signs, that grief which passes show. 

15. When I looked round upon the storied monu- 
ments, the stately hatchments, the cold marble pomp, 
with which grandeur mourned magnificently over de- 
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parted pride, and turned to this poor widow, bowed 
down by age and sorrow, at the altar of her God, and 
offering up the prayers and praises of a pious, though a 
broken heart, I felt that this living monument of real 
grief was worth them all. 

16. I related her story to some of the wealthy mem- 
bers of the congregation, and they were moved by it. 
They exerted themselves to render her situation more 
comfortable, and to lighten her afflictions. It was, how- 
ever, but smoothing a few steps to the grave. 

17. In the course of a Sunday or two after, she was 
missed from her usual seat at church ; and before I left 
the neighborhood, I heard, with a feeling of satisfection, 
that she had quietly breathed her last, and had gone to 
rejoin those she loved, in that world where sorrow is 
never known, and friends are never parted. 

QnxsnoKS.— Close joxxr books, and tell what yoa can in Te|;ard to the vido^ and 
her aon. Should we always be kind to the poor ?->WilI jou repeat the mle referred 
to 7 In what kind of language or style is this pieoe written t How, then, should it 
be read? 



LESSON LIII. 



1. doK-evL-VA^Tiov, a oonnseling together. 

a. Ez-TUT^'enisH, to put out 

4. Ao'x-TA-TED, disturbed. 

4 Com'Wmafy to trust fiilly in or to. 



8. Cov-pvci/bd, guided, led. 

8. Bai^fling, eluding or defeating by 

stratagem, fhistrating. 

9. S-txkt', result, issue. 



Ebbobs.— 1. Dreet^y jfior di-reot^y; 1 officer Jbr ofTi-eer; 4. rose/n* a-rose^; 5. 
sprise for sw-prise'' ; 10. spect'ed/or siM-pect'ed. 

P>IRECTI0N. — ^Before reading the following piece, see Rule 3, page 64.] 

RBVOLUTIONARY ANECDOTE* 

1. When the British army held possession of Phila- 
delphia, General Howe's head-quarters were in Second 
street, the fourth door below Spruce. Directly opposite, 
resided William and Lydia Darrah, members of the 
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Society of Friends. A superior officer of the British 
army, believed to be the adjutant-general, fixed upon 
cme of their chambers, a back room, for private confer- 
ence ; and two of the officers frequently met there, with 
fire and candles, in close consultation. 

2. About the second of December, the adjutant-gen- 
eral told Lydia that they would be in the room at seven 
o'clock, and remain there late ; and they wished the 
family to retire early to bed ; adding, that when they 
were going away, they would call her to let ihem out, 
and extinguish their fire and candles. 

3. She accordingly sent all the family to bed ; but, as 
the officer had been so particular, her curiosity was ex- 
cited : she took off her shoes, put her ear to the key- 
hole of the door, and overheard an order read, for all the 
British troops to march out Ifite in the evening of the 
fourth, and attack the American army, then encamped 
at White Marsh. 

4 On hearing this, she returned to her chamber, and 
laid down. Soon after, the officer knocked at the door ; 
but she arose only at the third summons, feigning her- 
self asleep. Her mind was so much agitated by what 
she had heard, that she could neither eat nor sleep, sup- 
posing it to be in her power to save the lives of thou- 
sands of her countrymen, but not knowing how to con- 
vey the information to General Washington, nor even 
daring to confide it to her husband. 

5. The time left, however, was short. She quickly 
determined to make her way, as soon as possible, to the 
American oUtposts. She informed her family, that, as 
she was in want of fiour, she would go to Frankford for 
some. Her husband insisted that she should take her 
servant-maid with her ; but to his surprise she positively 
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refiued. She got axx^ess to General Howe^ and solicited, 
what he readily granted, a pass through the British 
troops on the lines. 

6. Leaving her bag at the mill, she hastened toward 
the American lines, and encountered on her way an 
American lieutenant-colonel of the light-horse, who, 
with some of his men, was on the look-out for informa- 
tion. 




7. He knew her, and inquired where she was going. 
She answered, in quest of her son, an officer in the Amer- 
^n army, and prayed him to alight and walk with her. 
He did so, ordering his troops to keep in sight. To him 
she disclosed her secret, after having obtained from him 
a solemn promise that he would not betray her individ- 
'"^y, as her life might be at stake with the British. 
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8. He conducted her to a house near at hand, ordered 
some refreshment for her, and hastened to head-quarters 
to acquaint Q^neral Washington with what he had 
heard. Washington, of course, made all necessary prep- 
arations for baffling the meditated surprise. 

9. Lydia returned home with her flour, sat up alone 
to watch the movements of the British troops, and 
heard their footsteps as they moved out of the city ; 
but when they returned, she did not dare to ask a ques- 
tion, though anxious to learn the event. The next 
evening, the adjutant-general came in and requested 
her to walk up to his room, as he wished to put some 
questions to her. 

10. She followed him in terror ; and when, with an 
air of mystery, he requested, her to be seated, she was 
sure she was either suspected or betrayed. He inquired 
earnestly whether any of her family was up the last 
night, when he and the other officer met. She told him 
they all retired at eight o'clock. 

11. He observed, "I know you were asleep; for I 
knocked at your chamber-door three times before you 
heard me. I am entirely at a loss to imagine who gave 
General Washington information of our intended attack, 
unless^ the walls of the house could speak. When we 
arrived near White Marsh, we found all their cannon 
mounted, and the enemy ready to receive us ; and we 
have marched back like a parcel of fools.*' 

QuBBTioiiB.— Will some one of the class relate this story in bis own words ? What 
is meant by ** members of the Society of Friends,^ In the Ist paragraph ? What Is the 
Bnle referred to ? Does it apply to this piece ? How then should the piece be read ?— 
Point oat the mt^-wxials in the Ist paragraph, and give the element of each. Point 
out the OApiratea in the 2d paragraph, and give the element of each. Point ont the 
wMUutss in the 4th paragraph, name the letters they represent, and give the element 
of each. Point ont the w>eal combinations in the 6th paragraph, and give their ele- 
ments. Point ont the 9ub-vooal and aspiraU combinations ia the 7th paragraph, and 
give their elements. 
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LESSON LXIII. 



S. Ac^m-aMB^ to yitld aiMit tc 
9. nx'rata,ajadce. 
9. PoTu'kB, bcutle, tumult. 
It 



1 Oox<«BT^ Tain, •gottfUoai 

1. BlaoIi (ft gaj, dasMng follow.) 

2. T$PB, ft roTing journey. 
8. Pbst'sb, more ssa^. 

SBmoBs.—!. Bob for Imm ; S. fNmi far ftmn ; S. JBdg'intait fbr jadg^m^nt ; 8. wHm 
>br wilds; 9. cro't^r's/br creat^tar«*aL 

[DnuBonoN. — ^Before reading thk piece^ see Rule 2, page (1, Bole 2^ 
page 64^ and directiooi for reading dialogues, page 160.] 

THB CHAHELEOS; OR PERTINACITY EXPO$ED« 

1. Oft has it been my lot to mark 
A proud, conceited^ talking sparky 
With eyes that hardly served^ at most, 
To guard their master 'gainet a post ; 
Yet round the world the blade has beeUi 
To see whatever could be seen. 

2. Betuming from his finished tour^ 
Grown ten times perter than before^ 
Whatever word you chance to drop^ 
The traveled fool your mouth will stop : 
" Sir, if my judgment you 11 allow, 
I've seen — and sure I ought to know" — 
So, begs you'd pay a due submission. 
And acquiesce in his decision. 

3. Two travelers of such a cast, — 
As o'er Arabia's wilds they passed, 
And on their way, iqi friendly chat, 
Now talked of this, and then of that, — 
Discoursed a while, 'mongst other matter. 
Of the chameleon's form and nature. 
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4 ^' A stranger animal/' cries one^ 
'^ Sore never lived beneath the sun I 
A lizard's body, lean and long, 
A fish's head, a serpent's tongue, 
Its foot with triple daw disjoined, 
And what a length of tail bdiind I 
How slow its pace ! and then its hue ! 
Who ever saw so fine a blue ?" 

6. ^^ Hold there 1" the other quick replies, 
" 'Tis green ! I saw it with these eyes, 
As late with open mouth it lay, 
And warmed it in the sunny ray : 
Stretched at its ease the beast I viewed, 
And saw it eat the air for food." 

6. "I 've seen it, friend, as well as you. 
And must again affirm it blue ! 

At leisure I the beast surveyed, 
Extended in the cooling shade." 

7. " 'Tis green ! 'tis green 1 I can assure you." 
" Green !" cries the other in a fury : 

" Why, do you think I 've lost my eyes ?" 
*' 'T were no great loss," the friend replies ; 
" For, if they always serve you thus. 
You'll find them but of little use." 

8. So high at last the contest rose. 
From words they almost came to blows ; 
When, luckily, came by a third : 

To him the question they referred. 
And b^ged he 'd tell them, if he knew^ 
Whether the thing was green or blue. 
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9. " Sirs," cries the umpire, " cease your poflier ! 
The creature 's neither one nor t' other. 
I caught the animal last night, 
And viewed it o'er, hy candle-light : 
I marked it well ; H was black as jet ; 
Tou stare ; but, sirs, I'v^ got it yet. 
And can produce it." " Pray, then, do ; 
For I am sure the thing is blue." 

10. " And I '11 engage that, when you Ve seen 
The reptile, you'll pronounce him green." 

" Well, then, at once to ease the doubt," 
Beplies the man, "I'll turn him out : 
And, when before your eyes I 've set him, 
If you don't find him black, I '11 eat him !" 

He said, — ^then full before their sight 
Produced the beast, and lo ! 'twas white ! 

11. Both stared : the man looked wondrous wise 1 
" My children," the chameleon cries, 

(Then first the creature found a tongue,) 
" Tou all are right, and all are wrong. 
When next you talk of what you view, 
Think others see as well as you. 
Nor wonder, if you find that none 
Prefers your eye-sight to his own." 

QiniHnoHS.~WiU jovl repeat the Bules snd directioB referred to f Should this pieee 
be reed in eooordance with them ? How ehonld the ^uestioDB in the 4th and 7th par- 
agrapha be read? What marks at the beginning and end of the 4th paragraph f 
What do they denote? What pauses and tnarks are used in the 7th and Uth par- 
agraphsi and what does each one denote ? What are we taught hj this &ble? 
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lESSOir LIIY. 



1. Ih-cip^-kmt, beginning. 

1. TnjLVi-roit'UAfTiom, changes of form. 

2. ToB^io, destitute of feeling^ stnpid. 
8. Du-pu.^ to drive ftwfty. 



6. Yo-BA^oiona, greedy to eat. 

8. Buot'aitt, light ^ 
10. PuL^iBB-izjn>, redneed to powder. 
18. 0-Bi-SHT'Aiii eastern. 



Ebbom.— 1. Blonga >br be-longs'; & fawm for form ; 7. em for easis ; 10. dis>ttne'- 
]y fbr dis-tlne^y ; 18. soH-tood for soll-tudd. 

[DiBBOTiON. — Avoid suppreflsing letters or syllables in pronundationf or 
joining the last letter of a word with the one following. See Special Rules 
ki Articulation, pp. 13 and 14.] 

THE BUTTERFLY^ 

1. The butterfly belongs to the third order of inseets; 
and, in endeavoring to give our readers a satisfactory ac- 
count of it, we must necessarily commence with its in- 
cipient stages, describe the caterpillar from which it 
comes, and give some account of the transformations 
through which it passes. 

2. The caterpillar ia hatched from the egg of the but- 
terfly, and comes forth in great numbers early in the 
spring, most of them from eggs which were deposited 
the preceding summer or autumn ; but some live in their 
reptile form, in a torpid state, through the winter, and 
crawl from their retreat to feed on the earliest vegetables/ 

3. Many caterpillars assume the aurelian form late in 
autumn, and, in this apparently lifeless state, spend the 
winter ; but when the warm rays of the sun dispel the 
frosts and gloom, they also quicken the aurelia into life, 
and it bursts forth a beautiful butterfly. 

• 4. In a few days it deposits its eggs, from whi^h 
an innumerable host of caterpillars soon make their 
appearance. A few butterflies live in a torpid state 
through the winter, and come forth, like those from the 
aurelia, early in the spring. 
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5. When the caterpillar first bursts from the egg, it is 
small and feeble ; its appetite is proportionate to its 
size, and it eats but little ; but it soon becomes ex- 
tremely voracious, and when full-grown, will eat double 
its weight of leaves in a day. 

6. The body of the caterpillar is composed of rings, 
generally twelve in number. All along its sides aro 
holes, through which it is supposed to breathe. There 
are nine of these holes on each side ; and the caterj^ill^r 
is supposed to have eighteen pairs of lungs, — one for 
each of these breathing mouths. 

7. One of the most remarkable things in the history 
of this insect, is its various transformations. It is first 
an ^g, then a caterpillar, then an aurelia, or chrysalis, 
then a butterfly. While a caterpillar, it casts its skin, 
or throws off its old coat and puts on a new one several 
times. It is supposed to suffer considerable pain each 
time it throws off its old skin ; for, when the time ap- 
proaches, it ceases to eat, the colors become feeble, and 
the skin appears to wither and grow dry. 

8. It becomes stupid, but at times lifts its head, and 
moves it from side to side, as if in pain. It finally 
bursts its skin and comes forth with a new suit, fi^ 
quently leaving the old one as perfect to appearance as 
when it was on the body«of tiie caterpillar. But the 
great change is yet to come. It is to cease crawling 
upon the earth, and on buoyant wings be borne through 
the air. 

9. Preparatory to this great change, it usually quits 
the plant or tree on which it is fed. Or attaches itself to 
the stalk or stem more gladly than the leaves. It for- 
sakes its food, and prepares, by fasting, to undergo its 
transformation. Its colors become pale and &ded ; and 
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it begins spinning a web or cone, to conceal itself from 
sight ; and, after forcing the body into the form of a 
bow, and changing its^ skin for the last time, it appears 
almost in a lifeless state. 

10. Thus stripped of its external covering, it becomes 
an aurelia, in which, parts of the future butterfly may 
be distinctly seen ; and, in a short time, it forms a com- 
plete cone or covering, composed of a slimy liquid com- 
bined with sand or the pulverized bark of trees. 

11. In this abode it remains securely for days or 
months, UQtil the animal principle is revived by the 
power of heat) when it bursts its coffin and comes forth 
a brilliant butterfly, with soft, downy wings of various 
hues, on which it floats lightly through the air. 

12. The butterfly has six legs, two feelers, and ex- 
tremely beautiful. eyes which are said to contain seven- 
teen thousand two hundred and thirty-five magnifying 
lenses. It lightly flits from flower to flower, sipping 
their sweets for a few months, then, after depositing its 
eggs, dies, and turns to dust from whence it came. 

13. The butterfly makes one of the principal orna- 
ments of oriental poetry ; but in eastern countries it is 
Jarger and more beautiful than here. We all admire 
this beautiful insect, which serves to banish solitude 
fron^ our walks, and cheer us on our journey to the 
tomb. 

14. BeiMity was lent to nature as the type 
Of heaven's unspeakable and holy joy. 
Where all perfection makes the sum of bliss. 

QuxtTioire.— win some one now give, in his own. langmge, the yarioiu transfomi»- 
Hoaiof thebattetfly?— WhAt is artlcolatlaii f Which lettexs of th« alphabet ar* 
Toeals ? Will you give their elements ? Will you point out the vocals in the wordi 
br the first paragraph, and gire the element of each ? 
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lESSOIT LIT. 



1. IV'Qou-rLmf^ not perfect 

1 Ac-com'pu8h-mxnts, fttu^nments. 

2. Flv'sn-oy, smoothness of speech. 



8. PI-1'hO| a stringed mnsleal instrnment 
4 U-hi-vbb'sal-lt, without exception. 
5. Faoo^d, labored, toiled. 



£msoBa.~l. Twonld for it woald; L va^os /or vs'ri-oos; 8. must UVLJ&r mnst 
ftill; 6w^og'x«-pby/>r ^a-og'ra-pby. 

[DntEcnoK.-^Tbe reader xnaj point out the emphatio words in this 
piece, aod tell why tbej are emphatia See Emphasis and Bule 1, p. 24] 

A FIHISHED EDUCATXOS. 

1. Well, exclaimed a young lady, just returned from 
school, my education is at last finished ! Indeed, it would 
be strange, if, after five years' hard application, any 
thing were left incomplete 1 Happily, that is all over 
now ; and I have nothing to do, but to exercise my va- 
rious accomplishments. 

2. Let me see 1 As to French, I am mistress of that, 
and speak it, if possible, with more fluency than English. 
Italian I can read with ease, and pronounce veiy well, 
as well, at least, as any of my friends ; and that is all 
one need wish for in Italian. Music I have learned, till 
I am perfectly sick of it 

3. But, now that we have a grand piano, it will be 
delightful to play when we have company ; I must still 
continue to practice a little, — the only fhing, I think, 
that I need now improve myself in. And then there 
are my Italian songs 1 which every body allows I sing 
with taste ; and, as it is what so few people can pretend 
to, I am particularly glad that I can. 

4. My drawings are universally admired, especially the 
shells and flowers, which are beautiful, certainly. Be- 
sides this, I have a decided taste for all kinds of fancy 
ornaments. And then my dancing and waltzing — ^in 
which our master himself owned that he could take me 
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no farther— just the figure for it, certainly I it would be 
unpardonable if I did not exceL 

5. As to common things, — geography, and history, 
and poetry, and philosophy, — thank my stars, I have 
got through them all 1 so that. I may consider myself not 
only perfectly accomplished, but also thoroughly well 
informed^ Well, to be sure, how much I have fa^ed 
through ! — the only wonder is, that one head can ocoit 
tain it all ! 

QnnnoNs.— will your edooatlon be flntohed whan yoa hare done attending school f 
Are any too old or too wise to learn ? W bat, then, Is the moral of this piece ?— What 
Is eniphasiflt How should emphatlo words be pronounced in reading? Will yon 
name the emphatic words In the last paragraph f What panse after philosophy In the 
latt paragraph f What does It denote f 



LESSOK IIYI. 



1. Ma/'u-tt, a royal title, grandear. 
16. SuB-Pi'^oiouB, Indicating saspicten. 
M. GouBT'iaa, one who fi-eqaents oonrts. 
Sd. Bbibb, a reward given to any one in 
order to influence his conduct 



82. £N-TKB*TAnr'3RiVT, hospitable treat- 
88. KiriGHT, a military attendant [ment 
88. Bs-^mTx', to reward, to recompenoe. 
^ Gbowh, a rilrer coin of about the value 
88. Bbt^b-hub, income (or salary.) [of$l. 



Ebbobb.— 1. Some'bttd-y for some^bod-y ; 4. lM'tle>^ li^'tle ; 16. for'e8/)r for'es*; 
11>. leaden ybr lead^n^; 25. oirrin./^offer-lnjr/ 27. ex-<ra-or'di-na-ry>5>rex-*raor'- 
di-na-ry. 

[DnucoTiON. — ^In reading this dialogue, consider the character and con- 
dition of the Etpeakers, and endeavor to personate them.] 

THE MILLER^ 

C%arac<er«.— EiKG— MxuxB— CovBTiXB. 
1. King. [Bnters alone, wrapped in a cloak.] No, UO \ thls CaU be 

no public road, that 's certain. I have lost my way, un- 
doubtedly. Of what advantage is it now to be a king ? 
Night shows me no respect.; I can not see better, nor 
walk so well as another man. When a king is lost in a 
wood, what is he more than other men ? His wisdom 

12* 
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' knows not which is north and which is south ; his power 
a beggar's dog would bark at ; and the beggar himself 
would not bow to his greatness. And yet how often are 
we puffed up with these false attributes ! Well, in losing 
the monarch, I hare found the man. But hark ! some- 
body, sure, is near. What is it best to do? Will my 
majesty protect me ? No. Throw majesty aside then, 
and let manhood do it. 

[Enter the Miller.] 

2. Miller. I believe I hear the rogue» Who's there ? 

3. King. No rogue, I assure you. 

4 Miller. Little better, friend, I believe. Who fired 
that gun ? 

5. King, Not I, indeed. 

6. Miller, You lie, I believe. 

7. King. [Aaide.] Lie, lie ! how strange it seems to me 
to be talked to in this style ! [Aiond.] Upon my word I 
don't, sir. 

8. Miller. Come, come, sir, confess : you have shot 
one of the king's deer, have n't you ? 

9. King. No, indeed ; I owe the king more respect. 
I heard the report of a gun, to be sure, and was afraid 
some robbers might have been near. 

10. Miller. I am not bound to believe this, friend. 
Pray, who are you ? What 's your name ? 

11. King, Name ! 

12. Miller, Name ! ay, name ! You have a name, 
have n't you ? Where do you come from ? What is 
your business here ? 

13. King. These are questions I have not been used 
to, honest man. 

14. Miller. May be so ; but they are questions no 
honest man would be afraid to answer ; so if you can 
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ffve no better account of yourself, I shall make bold to 
take yoi^^ng with me, if you please. 

15. King. With you 1 what authority have you to— 

16. Miller. The king's authority, if I must give you 
an aocoont Sir, I am John Cockle, the miller of Mans- 
field, one of his majesty's keepers in the forest pf Bher« 
wood ; and I will let no suspicious fellow pass this way, 
unleBS he can give a better account of himself than you 
haye done, I promise you. 

17. King. Very well, sir ; I am very glad to heaf the 
king has so good an (^Scer ; and since I find you have 
his authority, I will give you a better account of myself, 
if you win do me the favor to hear it. 

18. Miller. You don't deserv6 it, I believe ; but let 
me hear what you can say for yourself 

19. King. I have the honor to belong to the king as 
well as you, and perhaps should be as unwilling to see 
any wrong done him. I came down with him to hunt in 
this forest ; and the chase leading us to-day a great way 
from home, I am benighted in this wood, and have lost 
toy way. 

20. MUler. This does not sound well ; if you have 
been a hunting, pray where is your horse ? 

21. King. I have tired my horse so that he lay down 
under me ; and I was obliged to leave him. 

22. Miller. If I thought I might believe this, now. 

23. King. I am not accustomed to lie, honest ^fioan. 
24 Miller. What ! do you live at court, and not lie ? 

That's a likely story, indeed I 

25. King. Be that as it will, I spv^ak truth now, I 
assure you ; and to convince you of it, if you will attend 
me to Nottingham, or give me a night's lodging in your 
house, here is something to pay yon for your trouble ; 
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[offBriBcmoiMy.] aod if that is not sufficient, I will satisfy 
you in the morning to your utmost desire. ^ ^ 

26. Miller. Ay, now! am convinced you are a courtier: 
here is a little bribe for to-day, and a large promise for 
to-morrow, both in a breath. Here, take it again ; John 
Cockle ip no courtier. He can do whstt he ought with- 
out a bribe. 

27. King. Thou art a very extraordinary man, I must 
confess ; and I should be glad, methinks, to be further 
acquainted with thee. 

28. Miller. I pray thee donH thee and thou me, at this 
rate. I suppose I am as good a man as yourself, at least. 

29. King, Sir, I beg pardon. ^ 

30. Miller. Nay, I am not angry, friend ; only I don't 
like to be too familiar with you, until I am satisfied as to 
your honesty. 

31. King. You are right. But what am I to do ? 

32. Miller. You may do what you please. You are 
twelve miles from Nottingham, and all the way through 
this thick wood ; but if you are resolved upon going 
thither to-night, I will put you in the road and direct 
you the best I can ; or if you will accept of such poor 
entertainment as a miller can give, you shall be welcome 
to stayall night ; and in the morning I will go with you 
myself. 

33. King. And can not you go with me to-night ? 

34. MiUer. I would not go with you to-night if you 
were the king himself. 

35. King. Then I must go with you, I think. 

[Sntor ft oonrtier in haste.] 

36. Courtier, Ah! is your majesty safe? We have 
hunted the forest over to find you. 

37. JfiBer. How! Are .you the king ? [Kiwei^i Your 
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• 

majesty ^ill pardon the ill usage you have received. 
[The king dr»wshi»«w<wd.] His majesty, surely, will not kill a 
servant for doing his duty too fiEdthfully. 

38. King. No, my good fellow. So far from having 
any thing to pardon, I am much your debtor. I can Hot 
think but so good and honest a man will make a worthy 
and honorable knight. Bise, Sir John Cockle ! and 
receive this sword as a badge oif knighthood, and a 
pledge of my protection ; and to support your nobility, 
and in some measure requite you for the pleasure you 
have done us, a thousand crowns a year shall be your 
revenue. 

QuisnoNB.— What kind of composition 1b this piece ? How should a dialogue be 
read? What are yon taught by this dialogue ? 



LESSOIf LIVII. 



1. Tncp-TA^TioHB, enticements. 

8. Oo-oa'sion-al, occurring at times. 
10. An-no'v-LATie, to speak distinctly. 
IS. Pbit^i-lkg-xs, benefits or advantages. 
18. Bk'Atbain^d', kept in, or repressed. 
1& £jr«Tsi.^0PJi», wrapped, coTered. 



14. Dn-o-Bx^i-xKOX, neglect or reftisal 

to obey. 
16. CoB-Ba-spo2n>^a, answering tow 
20. Fbb'vbnt-lt, warmly, earnestly. 
24 Cos'sb-obatx, to dedicate solemnly. 
24. Sx-BBjr'x-TT, calmness. 



Ebbobs.— 2. A»for uets; 8. tem'pes/>r tem'peste; 8. srink ybr sArink ; 6. buskin 
>&r bns^ln^r; 6. de-pBrt'«r/<?r de-part^tfrs; 9. hun"gsr-y/?r hun"gry. « 

[DiBEcnoN. — Before reading this piece, see Aooent and the Rule, p. 16.] 
LEAYISG HOMB^ 

1. The lapse of years brought round the time, when 
James was to go away from home. H^ was to leave the 
roof of a pious father to go out into the wide world, to 
meet its temptations, and contend with its storms : his 
heart was oppressed with the many emotions which 
were struggling there. 

2. The day had come in which he was to leave the 
fireside of so many enjoyments, — ^ihe friends endeared to 
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him by so many associations — so many acts of kindness. 
He was to bid adieu to his mother, that beloved bene* 
factor who had protected him in sickness, and rejoiced 
with him in health. 

3. He was to leave a father's protection, to go forth 
and act without an adviser, and telj upon his own un- 
aided judgment He was to bid fistfewell to brothers and 
sisters, no more to see them, but as an occasional vis- 
itor at his paternal hcmie. 0, how oold and desolate 
did the wide world appear ! How did his heart shrink 
from launching forth to meet its tempests and its 
storms 1 

4. but the hour had come for him to go ; and he 
must suppress his emotions, and triumph over his reluc- 
tance. He went from room to room, looking, as for the 
last time, upon those scenes, to which imagination would 
so often recur, and where it would love to linger. The 
well-packed trunk was in the entry, waiting the arrival 
of the stage. Brothers and sisters were moving about, 
hardly knowing whether to smile or to cry. 

5. The father sat at the window, humming a mourn- 
ful ,air as he was watching the approach of the stage, 
which was to bear his son away to take his place far 
from home, in the busy crowd of a bustling world. 

6. The mother, with all the indescribable emotions of 
a mother's heart, was placing in a small bundle a few 
little comforts, such as none but a motiber would think 
of, and with most generous resolution endeavoring to 
preserve a cheerful countenance, that, as far as possible, 
she might preserve her son from unnecessary pain in the 
hour of departure. 

7. " Here, my son," said she, "is a nice pair of stock- 
ings which will be soft and warm for your feet. I have 
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ran the heels for you ; for I am afraid you will not find 
any one who will quite fill a mother's place/' 

8. The poor boy was overflowing with emotion, and 
did not dare to trust his Yoice with an attempt to reply. 

9. ^' J have put a piece of cake here ; for you may be 
hungry on the road ; and I will put it in the top of the 
bundle, so that you can get it without any difficoltyt 




And, in this needle book, I have put up a few needled 
and some thread ; for you may at times want some little 
stitch taken ; and you will have no mother nor sisters to 
go to." 

10. The departing son could make no reply. He 
could restrain his emotion only by silence. At last the 
rumbling of the wheels of the stage was heard ; and the 
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fonr horses were reined up at the door. The boy en- 
deavored by activity, in seeing his trunk and other bag- 
.gage properly placed, to gain sufficient fortitude to 
enable him to articulate his farewell. He, however, 
strove in vain. 

11. He took his mother's hand. The tear glistened 
for a moment in her eye, and then silently rolled down 
her cheek. He struggled with all his energy to say 
good-by; but he could not. In unbroken silence he 
shook her hand ; and then, in silence, he received the 
adieus of brothers and sisters, as one after another took 
the hand of their departing companion. 

12. He then took the warm hand of his warm-hearted 
father. His father tried to smile ; but it was the strug- 
gling smile of feelings which would rather have vented 
themselves in tears. For a moment he said not a word, 
but retained the hand of his son, as he accompanied him 
out of the door to the stage. After a moment's silence, 
pressing his hand, he said, " My son, you are now.leav- 
ing us ; you may forget your father and your mother, 
your brothers and your sisters, but 0, do not forget your 
God \" 

13. The stage^door closed upon the boy. The crack 
of the driver's whip was heard ; and the rumbling wheels 
bore him rapidly away from all the privileges, and all 
the happiness of his early home. His feelings, so long 
restrained, now burst out ; and, sinking back upon his 
seat, he enveloped himself in his cloak, and burst into 
tears. 

14. Hour after hour the stage rolled on. Passengers 
entered and left ; but the boy (perhaps I ought rather 

' ,to call him the young man) was almost insensible to 
every thing that passed. He sat in sadness and in si- 
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lence^ in the comer of the stage^ thinking of the loved 
home he had left. Memory ran back through all the 
years of his childhood, lingering, here .and there, with 
pain, upon an act of disobedibnce, and recalling an occa^ 
sional word of unkindness. 

15. All his life seemed to be passing in review before 
him, from the first years of his conscious existence, to 
the hour of his departure from his home. He had 
always heard the morning and evening prayer. He had 
always witnessed the power of religion exemplified in all 
the duties of life. 

16. And the undoubted sincerity of a father's lan- 
guage, confirmed as it had been by years of correspond- 
ing practice, produced an impression upon his mind too 
powerful to be ever effaced. His parting words : " My 
son, you may forget father and mother, you may forget 
brothers and sisters, but 0, do not forget your God," 
sunk deep into his heart. 

17. It was midnight before the stage stopped to give 
him a little rest. He was then more than a hundred 
miles from home. But still his father's last words were 
ringing in his ears. He was conducted up several flights 
of stairs to a chamber in a crowded hotel. After a 
short prayer, he threw himself upon the bed, and en- 
deavored to obtain a little sleep. But his excited imag- 
ioation ran back to the home he had left. 

18. Again he was seated by the fireside. Again he 
heard the soothing tones of his kind mother's voice, and 
sat by his father's side. In the vagaries of his dream, 
he again went through the scene of parting, and wept in 
his sleep, as he bade adieu to brothers and sisters, and 
heard a father's parting advice : " 0, my son, forget not 
your God." 
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19. But litfle refreshment could be derived from sudi 
deep. And, indeed, he had been scaroelj an hour npon 
his bed, brfore some one knocked at the door, and placed 
A lamp in his room, saying, " It is time to get up, sir ; 
the stage is almost ready to go/' 

20. He hastily rose from his bed ; and, after imploring 
a blessing upon himself, and fervently commending to 
God his far-distant friends, tiow quietly sleeping in that 
happy home which he had left for erer, he hastened down 
stairs, and soon again was rapidly borne away by the 
fleet horses of the mail-coach. 

21. It was a clear autumnal morning. The stars ^one 
brightly in the sky; and the thoughts of the lonely 
wanderer were irresistibly carried to that home beyond 
the stars, and to that God whom his father had so affect- 
ingly entreated him not to forget. He succeeded, how- 
ever, in getting a few moments of troubled sleep, as the 
stage rolled on ; but his thoughts were still reverting, 
whether asleep or awake, to the home left far behind. 

22. Just as the sun was gcnng down the western hQls, 
at the close of the day, he alighted from the stage, in 
the village of strangers, in which he was to iSnd his new 
home. Not an individual there had he ever before seen. 

23. Many a pensive evening did he pass, thinking of 
absent friends. Many a lonely walk did he take, while 
his thoughts were far away among the scries of his child- 
hood. And when the winter evenings came, with the 
cheerful blaze of Ae fireside, often did he think, with a 
sigh, of the loved and happy group encircling his fath^s 
fireside, and sharing those joys he had left forevw. 

24. But a father's parting words did not leave his 
Blind. There they remained. And they, in connection 
with other events, rendered effectual by the Spirit of 
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God, induced him to endeavor to consecrate his life to 
his Maker's service. In the hope of again meeting 
beloved parents and friends in that home which is pre* 
pured for the just in the paradise above, he found a 
solace which could nowhere else be obtained, and was 
enabled to go on, in the dischaige of the duties of life, 
with serenity and peace. 

25. Beader, you must soon leave your home, and leave 
it forever. The privileges and the joys you are now 
partaking will soon pass away. And when you have 
gone forth into the wide world, and feel the want of a 
father's care and of a mother's love, then will all the 
scenes you have passed through return freshly to your 
mind ; and the remembrance of every unkind word, or 
look, or thought, will give you pain. 

26. Try, then, to be an affectionate and obedient child. 
Cultivate those virtues which will prepare you for useful^ 
ness and happiness in your maturer years ; and, above 
all, make it your object to prepare for that happy home 
above, where sickness can never enter, and sorrow can 
never come. 

27. How dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood. 

When fond recollection presents them to view I — 
The orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled wildwood. 

And every loved spot which my infancy knew, — 
The wide-spreading pond, and the mill that stood by it, 

The bridge and the rock, where the cataract fell. 
The cot of my father, the dairy-house nigh it. 

And e'en the rude bucket which hmig in the well I 

Qvnnoiffs.— What Ia the subject of this piece ? Win you relate the story t Ought 
not ftll children to try to do as well as James did ?— What is accent f What is the rule 
for accent ? Which is the accented syllable in the vord ai^^oymeMto t In bM^fiuflor f 
In Hndneatt In imaginaiianf In guppreas t 
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LESSON IIVIII. 



1. Cm-cxm^wsB-MHcm, (dlitanee ftronnd.) 
1. Cav'i-tt, a hollow place. [tions. 

S» BiM-]ixT^mi-OAL-i.T, with doe propor- 



6. Tkail, track or Indian foot-path. 

8. Cbut, a toft or ornament 

8. Ap-pbo^pu-atx, moat saitable, proper. 



AsfioaLATa pbofsblt er«nce in. tAx-eumfUr^mtoe ; wring in U/pw-ing; root in 
up-roo^'ed. 

THE MAMM0TH-<TREE8 OF CALIFORNIA. 

1. Each member of this wonderful group has received 
a £Eimily name. Leaving the hotel which stands near the 
group, and proceeding into the grove, the visitor presently 
comes to the " Miner's Cabin," a tree measuring eighty 
feet in circumference, and three hundred feet in height. 
The " cabin," or burnt cavity, measures seventeen feet 
across its entrance, and extends upward forty feet. 

2. Continuing our ramble, we come to the " Three 
Graces." These splendid trees appear to grow from' one 
root, and form the most beautiful group in the forest, 
towering side by side to the height of two hundred and 
ninety feet, tapering symmetrically from their base up- 
ward. Their united circumference is ninety-two feet. 

3. We now come to a forlorn-looking individual, 
having many rents in the bark, and, withal, the most 
shabby-looking in the forest. This is the " Old Bache- 
lor." He is about three hundred feet high, and sixty feet 
in circumference. 

4. The next tree is the " Mother of the Forest." We 
are now amidst the " Family Group," and standing near 
the uprooted base of the ^^ Father of the Forest." This 
venerable "Father" long since bowed his head in the 
dust ; yet he measures one hundred and twelve feet in 
circumference at the base, and can be traced three hun- 
dred feet, where the trunk was broken by falling against 
another tree. A hollow chamber, or burnt cavity, extends 
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{hrongh the tmnk for two hundred feet^ large enough 
for a person to ride through. 

5. Passing onward^ we meet with the '^ Husband and 
Wife/' leaning affectionately^ toward each 'other. They 
are each sixty feet in circumference, and two hundred 
and fifty feet in height. " Hercules/' one of the most 
gigantic specimens in the forest, also stands leaning in 
our path. He is three hundred and twenty-five feet high, 
and ninety-seven feet in circumference. 

6. The "Hermit," rising solitary and alone, is next 
observed. This tree is three hundred and twenty feet high, 
and sixty feet in circumference. Betuming toward the 
hotel by the lower trail, we pass the " Mother and Son," 
which together measure ninety-three feet in circumference. 
The "Mother" is three hundred and twenty feet high, 
and the " Son" a hopeful youth of three hundred feet. 

7. The " Siamese Twins and their Guardian" form the 
next group. The " Twins" have one trunk at the base, sep- 
arating at the height of forty feet, each measuring three 
hundred feet from the ground. The " Guardian" is eighty 
feet in circumference, and three hundred and twenty-five 
feet high. Beyond, stands the "Old Maid," slightly 
bowing in her lonely grief. She measures sixty feet in 
circumference, and is two hundred and sixty feet high. 

8. Still moving on, we soon reach the " Beauty of the 
Forest," a tree sixty-five feet in circumference, fully 
three hundred feet high, symmetrical in form, and 
adorned, with a beautiful crest of foliage. Beaching 
the road, and returning to the hotel, we pass the two 
" Guardsmen," which tower to the height of three hun- 
dred feet. One is sixty-five and the other seventy feet 
in circumference^ and they form an appropriate gate- 
way to-this wonderftd forest. 
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LESSON nil. 



1. XA^&Aav, aUaiaf , Imniiioaf. 
1. Fnx'-FLiiB, insMta that emit light 
1. If n^'TLa, ft kiB^ at Arab. 
% GuT'nK-ara.^pwUiDgi ahinipg. 



a. Bv'BT, ft preeioiia itoiM. 
8b Di'A-xoiTD, the most yftlnmbto of all 
8b Btkawd, ft iliora. [ftoiiM or ft ai. 
4 Faiw'liMp mtlhd1ng« 



▲raovLAn PBOPSBLT dtm la ehiV<lr«i; <i«< In lafdH-aiU, th/^wUf aM§$ to 
9i^M04; try in ibftth'«r-y ; crof ia se'crflt ; o and a in oor^aL 

THE BETTER LAND. 

1. ^' I HEAR thee speak of the better land ; 
Thou oall'st its children a happy band : 
Mother 1 0, where is that radiant shore ? 
Shall we not se^ it^ and weep no more ? 
Is it where the flower of the orange blows ? 

And the fire-flies glance through the myrtleboughs?'' 
" Not there^ not there, my child I'' 

2. ^^ Is it where the feathery pahn trees rise^ 
And the date grows ripe under sunny skies ? 
Or 'midst the green islands of glittering seas, 
Where fragrant forests perfume the breeze, 
And strange Inight birds on their starry wings. 
Bear the ridi hues of all glorious things ?" 

" Not there, not there, my child !" 

3. " Is it far away, in some region old. 
Where the rivers wander o'er sands of gold. 
Where the burning rays of the ruby shine, 
And the diamond lights up the secret mine. 

And the pearl gleams forth from the coral strand? 
Is it there, sweet mother, that better land ?" 
" Not there, not there, my child V* 

4. " Eye hath not seen it, my gentl^^boy ! i^ 
Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy ; 
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Dreams can not picture a world so £Bur,-^ 
Borrow and death may not enter th^re ; 
Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom ; 
For beyond the donds, and beyond the tomb, . 
It is there, it is there, my child V 

Qvnnoifft.-*Wluit to the rabjaet of tbto pieo0 f Wh«t plM« i9 her» ^cmt hf «*tt# 
better land ?** Wbere la it said to be f Ought we aU to aeek it?— How ihoiild the 
questions and anawen in thia piece be read t 



IiE^SOl^ LIX. 



1. Ay-FXi^QEAT^ to eetlmate Joatlf. 
1. Dnrac'LT, thicklf, closely. 
8. Ao-ou'Mir-LA-TiKa, increasing. 
4. iM'iuf/V'ULTMt morally qwtieaa. 



6. AirLVBV'kaDiiB.tenpptAtionsofpleaiiife. 
ft. EM-OBoae', (engage yonr attention.) 
6. BAX/Tr-TA«BT, safe, benefidaL 
5. Hvbx't, ikfxk, doody. 



Abtioitlatb PBOPBBX.T enU in par%»<«, pres^i-drnte; e»s in helpaMS, dark'nMt; al 
InmeWtal; nde In minds; ath in gath^tr ; ed0r« in knowI'Mf^re. 

ADVICB TO YOUTH, 

1. To my young readers, I desire to say a few words. 
Listen to an aged man, who feels a deep interest in yonr 
welfare, and well remembers when he was young, and can 
appreciate the increasing dangers to wMch yon are exposed, 
as our country becomes more densely populated. 

2. Love, honor, and obey your parents. From them 
you received the first kind attenticms of humyanity. By 
them you have been fed, clothed, and preserved, under 
God, from your helpless infancy to the pres^it moment. 

3. During your more tender age, when you knew no 
care, felt no anxiety, and realized no blessings, their 
anxiety, care, and love impelled them to watch over you, 
«md provide for your numerous and accumulating wants. 
They first opened the quarry of ignorance in which your 
intellect lay concealed, and aided in bringing your men- 
tal powers from the darkness of nature to the light of 
intelligence. 
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4 If your parents are Christians^ they hare taught 
you the necessity of shunning all vice, and reposing your 
trust in the immaculate Redeemer. For all tibds, your 
hearts should swell with gratitude: you owe them a 
debt you can best pay, by loving, honoring, and obeying 
them, and departing from all evil, and walking in the 
ways of wisdom, virtue, and truth. 

5. Improve your minds by acquiring a good store of 
useful knowledge. If the tree put forth no blossoms in the 
spring, we gather no fruit in autumn. If the spring-time 
of your lives passes without improvement ; if the vain al- 
lurements and trifling amusements of this deceitful and de- 
ceiving world engross your minds to the exclusion of salu- 
tary improvement, — the darkness of ignorance will remain 
stamped upon your mental powers, and will most likely 
push you into the murky waters of shame and disgrace. 

6. . At the week-day and the Sabbath school, improve 
your time, lov« your teachier and fellow-schoolmates, 
endeavor to be first in your class, live in harmony and 
peace with every one, shun all vice, resist every tempta- 
tion to do wrong, — and bear strongly in mind, that you 
will soon take our places, and become fathers, mothers, 
teachers, nunisters, statesmen, governors, presidents, — 
and that the responsibility of preserving our country 
and natiod will soon devolve on you. 

7. Let these reflections raise you above the trifles that 
only amuse without benefiting you ; learn to be men and 
women, while you are boys and girls. Above all, study 
the Bible, seek religion, and remember your Creator in 
the days of your youth, that your years may be long, 
prosperous, useful, and happy. 

TH£ £ND. 
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